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PREPF ASCE 


Ti E following pages were originally intended 


ſolely for the uſe of my own children, and would ne- 


ver have been preſented to the public eye if I had not 


myſelf experienced an inconvenience from the manu- 


ſcript; for though the firſt ſheets were purpoſely 


written in a large and diſtin hand, I found they read 
them with a difficulty that retarded their progreſs ; 


and this firſt gave me the idea of putting it in print. 


J have ſelected from different authors ſuch matters as 
appeared to me the moſt neceſſary for the improve- 


ment of young minds; and have, as much as poſſible, 
divided them into ſmall ſections, and endeavoured to 


throw ſuch heads together, as I thought would beſt 
aſſiſt the memory. Children that are accuſtomed to 


learn things by queſtion and anſwer, very frequently 


get them by rote, in the ſame words that are before 
them, without attending to the ſenſe; and if the 


queſtion be put in any other form, it throws them 


out, and they a are totally at a loſs for an anſwer. To 


A 2 | obviate 


„ b n K en e E. 


obviate this, I have placed each different ſubject in 


a detached ſentence, which will give the teacher an 
opportunity of varying the mode of the queſtion at 
pleaſure. 

We are in general too apt to under- rate the e ca- 


pacities of children; but I believe experience will 


evince that they are juſt as capable of learning ſome- 


thing that may be uſeful (provided a proper method .- 


de taken to render it agreeable to them) as they are 


of repeating the little tales that are frequently told 


them for their amuſement; and as Geography and 


Hiſtory enlarge the mind more than any other ſtudies, 


they cannot be begun too early. Geography is by 


no means a dry and irkſome taſk to children; on the 
contrary, they have a pleaſure in looking over a map, 
and are rejoiced if they happen to diſcover any place 


they have ever heard of. They are naturally inqui- 
ſitive, and by judicious management may be eaſily 


led on by every object that ſurrounds them; and 
when once their curioſity is excited, and they begin 
to enquire, how ſuch a thing is made? or where 
it comes from? they may every day acquire ſome | 
_ uſeful knowledge; and will often be delighted if 
you refer them to the maps, and ſhew them the 


place or country where the object of their enquiry is 
produced. 


I would begin with a diſſected map of England, 
merely as a toy, when you chuſe to be at leiſure to play 


with bim; and at firſt give 2 child the county he 


lives 
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r 
lives in, and a few of the adjacent ones; point out to 
him his own town; explain to him that it appears 


but a ſpeck, becauſe the map is little, and takes in a 


great many places; then ſhew him any other towns 


that are familiar to his ear, where any of his acquaint- 
ance come from, &. When he can readily join 


theſe, and remember them by name, add a few Coun- 
ties more, and ſo on, till he gets pretty well through 
England. In the mean time, if he can read well 
enough, you may ſometimes, as an indulgence, allow 


him to look over ſome of the ſections of England, and 
make him find out the places on his map of whatever 


he reads. When they have gone through England 


in this manner, ( which if they begin at five or ſix 


years old may perhaps take up a twelvemonth) they 
ſhould then begin with the diviſions of the earth, and 
proceed regularly. It is a good method to let them 
read over any new ſection, or a part of it, every day 
for a week or more, accompanied by a map, before 


you give it them to get by heart; by which means it 


makes a deeper impreſſion on their minds, and comes 
much eaſier to them, as they have half learnt it be- 
fore they conſider it as a leſion. And by frequently 
reading the hiſtorical part, during the period taken up 


in getting the reſt, they generally remember it quite 
ſufficiently without obliging them to repeat it word 


for word. To prevent them from forgetting any 
thing they have learnt, it is proper that they ihould 


have a general repetition of all they have gone 


4 3 _ through, 
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\ tedious proceſs, but will turn to account in the end, 


nd they will not forget any thing very eſſential while 
their memory is thus conſtantly exerciſed. 


according to this plan, they will be fit to begin a re- 


lt gular courſe of Hiſtory. I have preſumed to men- 


Geography of every country gone through anew, 
you its Hiſtory. 


 Fuly I, 1790. 
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through, after every new country ; 3 this may appear a 


every ſuch repetition will impreſs it more ſtrongly, 


By the time they have made the tour of the Globe 


tion ſuch as ſeemed the moſt conciſe, and for that 
reaſon beſt adapted to youth; and would have the 
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Geography and Hiſtory. 


1 Section I. 


or THE WORLD IN GENERAL. 


Y 8 EOGRAPHY is a deſcription of the 


.globe of the earth, which is a body of 
land and water, conſiſting of various parts. 

I The land is divided into continents, iſlands, 
peninſulas, iſthmuſes, Capes or promontories, 
© ſhores or coaſts. 

| 3 A continent, is a large tract of land, con- 
taining ſeveral countries, which are not ſepa- 


F rated by ſeas; as, Europe, Aſia, Africa, and 


America. This is ſometimes alſo called the 


A 6 . main land. 


An iſland, is a tract 8 ſurrounded by 


1 ner; as, Great Britain and Ireland. 


A peninſula, is a tract of land almoſt en- 
ompaſſed wich water, and joined to che main 
F . 3 land 


Carr and key. — 


land hyp ſince narrow part; ;: as, the Moreai in 
Greece. 


An iſthmus, | is a e of land that Joins 


| any peninſula to the continent ; as, Wat. of Co- 4 


rinth in Greece. 


Capes, or promontories, a are thoſe high parts 7 


of land which ſhoot into the ſea, and appear 


to terminate in a point; as, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Cape Verd, in Africa. 


A ſhore, or alt, 18 that land which borders 


upon the ſea, both in continents and iſlands. 


| Seffion ** 


or THE WORLD IN GENERAL. — 


. "= HE water is divided into oceans, 25. 1 


ſtraits, gulfs, bays, lakes, rivers, and creeks. 

The Ocean, is that general collection of wa- 
ters which ſurrounds the whole earth. It 1s 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of the four car- 
dinal points of the world; viz. the Northern 
Ocean, called alſo the Icy Ocean, which en- 


virons the North Pole; the Weſtern, or At- 


lantic Ocean, hes between Europe and Ame- 
rica, extending to the Equator; the Southern, 
or Ethiopick Ocean, from the Equator, be- 


rween Africa and America ; and the Eaſtern, 
or 


«> 


into ſome ſea; 


EAN 


r and Hiſtory. 3 


or Indian Ocean, waſhes the eaſtern coaſt of 
| | AGics, and all Aſia. 


To theſe have been added, by the diſeo- 


4 veries of modern navigators, the Pacific Oce- 
an, commonly called the Great South Sea, 
between America and Aſia; and the Antarctic 


5 Icy Sea, or Ocean, which furrounds the South 
Pole. 


A ſea, is a part of the ocean into which 


we muſt enter by ſome ſtrait, being almoſt 


ſurrounded by land; 0 the Mediterranean and 


4 Baltic ſeas. 


A ſtrait, is a narrow paſſage opening a way | 
- as, the Straits of 8 


| | and the Helleſpont. 


A gulf, is a part of the ſea which runs up 
| confderably into the land, and is almoſt en- 


7 | compaſſed by it; as, the Gulf of Venice. 


We call it a bay when its dimenſions are 


F ies, or when it does not run ſo deep into the 
73 land; 


mouth of the bay; as, the Bay of Biſcay. 


and the entrance into it is called the 


A lake, is a quantity of water entirely en- 


. vironed by land; as, the Lake of Geneva. 


A river, is a current or ſtream of water, 


| _ riſing from the higher parts of a country, and 


flowing into the fea, or into ſome other ri- 


ver; as, the Tiber, the Soane. 


A creek, is a ſmall part of the ſea, or of 


| 1 river, that runs up but a very. little way into 


the land. 


B 2 Note, 


N — — * e 
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Fr FTT 1 —˙ CR — * n 
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1 


1 compariſon between the parts 
aud ſee what reſemblance they bear to each other; ; 


4 5 e and Hi ory. 
; Note, I would adviſe my youn ng friends to make 


land and water, 
for. inſtance, an iſland and a ke. 


N. B. In computing the extent of countries in 
Guis work the meaſure is always taken at the longeſt 


and broadeſt part; therefore great allowances muſt 
be made in moſt countries, ny. be ſeen by the 
; naps. 


| Section III. 5 


or THE WORLD IN GENERAL. 


Tas earth is divided into four: quarters, 1 
diz. Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America; be- 
lides the iſlands belonging to each diviſion. 


The ancients were acquainted only with 
Europe, Aſia, and Africa, which are therefore 


frequently called the Old World. 


America was diſcovered in the year 1492, 


by Chriſtopher Columbus, a Genoeſe in the 
ſervice of Spain; but derives its name from 


Veſputius Americanus. It is generally called I 
the New World, from its recent diſcovery ; 
a part of it is alſo called the Weſt Indies, {A Y 
cauſe about the time when the Spaniards were 


faking mL, the Por tugueſe found out a 


Paſſage 


be- 


1th 3 
ore © 
1 peopling of America, 


Geo graphy and Hiſtory. 8 


paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, by the Cape of 
Good Hope. 
Europe is the leaſt of the four parts of the 
earth; but is at this time the moſt reſpecta- 
ble, for the politeneſs of its manners, the po- 


icy of its governments, and che wiſdom of 


Sts laws. 
Alſia is the moſt illuſtrious part for being 
the ſcene of the creation of man. Here too 
: dur Saviour was born, and wrought in it the 


myſtery of our redemption. 
Moſt of the ſtates of Africa are nin uncivi- 


lized; and large tracts of it, even at this pe- 
| Ps, are ſcarcely known. 


Except what the Europeans p poſſeſs Ane 


„ ca is ſavage and unpoliſhed ; and many parts | 
of it are yet unknown. 
I'S, . 

after the flood. Shem and his deſcendants 
: ſpread over Aſia; Ham over Africa; and Ja- 
5 Pier had Europe. 


The earth was peopled by Noah's children 


There are various conjectures reſpecting the 
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6 Geography and Hiſtory. 


oe eftion IF. 


or. BVROPE, 


EUuRoPs is bounded on the 


North, by the Frozen Ocean; 7 
South, by the Mediterranean Sea, which 


ſeparates 1 it from Africa; 


Eaſt, by the continent of Aſia; 
Weſt, by the Atlantic Ocean, 


ax. contains the following Knglors and 


ſtates; 
: on the Norch, | 
bs Norway, 3. Denmark, 
2. Sweden, On ©» Muſcovy, or Ruſſia, 
| In the Middle, F 
6. Poland, CC 
6. Pruſſia, 11. Swiſſerland, 
7. Germany, 12. Bohemia, 
8. The United Pro- 13. Hungary, 
vinces, 14. The Britiſn ines. 
9. T he Netherlands, 
5 . the South, : 
15. Spain, v4; . * 
16. Portugal, 18. Turkey in Europe. 


The 


Copy and Hiftory. WP. 


iT he moſt conſiderable Iflands of Europe are: 


Great Britain, 


f Ireland, } in the Atlantic Ocean. 
= celand, | 


ich 


Sicily, 


SGiardinia, 


Corſica, | EF 
5 \ in the Mediterranean Sea. 
ae, he Mediterranean Sea. 
Minorca, 


Candia, 
And the lands of the Archipelago. WOE, 
Europe is about 2200 miles long, that i is, 


and : from Cape North to the moſt ſouthern parts 


of Italy and Spain; and about 2200 miles 


broad, from Cape Fineſterre in Spain to the 
river Don or Tanais. 


la, 


* 


pe. 
The 


1 The 1 or Gre- ( 


It lies between the Am and 72d degree. of 


| 4 North Latitude, 


| Seftion V. 
or EUROPE. 


 Evrors i encornpalſed br 
The Sea of Aſoph, 


Petre Europe 
and Aſia ; ; 


. 


The Euxine or Black Sea, 


cian Sea, 
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Geography and Hiſtory. 
The Mediterranean, between Europe and 


Africa; 


The Atlantic, berween Europe and Ame- 
rica; 


The German Ocean, between Britain and 


Germany ; 


The Baltic Sea, 1 Denmark, Swe- 


den, Ruſſia, and Pruſſia; 
The Icy 


Sea, on the North; 
T he White Sea, in Ruſſia. 


The principal Straits are: I 


T he Straits of Caffa, | 2 
The Boſphorus . between Vitope 
The Helleſpont, Darda 5 and , ä 
nels, or Gallipob,. 5. 1-: | 
ſhe - he Fare of Meſſina, between lla and Si- 
The Straits of Gibraltar, between Spain and 


— 


Africa; * 


The Channel, between England and France; 
The Sound in the Baltic, between Denmark 


and Sweden; ; 


The Straits of Boniface, between Sardinia 
and Corſica, 


The principal Bays and Gulf are: 
＋ he Bay of Biſcay, between France and ; 


Spain; 


'The Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic Sea, be. 


2 tween Italy and Turkey ; 


The Gulf of MO, in Sweden; 3 


1 


| f | Ruſſia, 


Geography and Hiſtory. g 
The Gulf of. Finland, between Sweden and 


- The ouinclpal Rivers are: | 
The Wolga, the Don or Tanais, and the 


Boriſthenes or Nieper, in Muſcov) 


The Danube, the Rhine, and che Elbe, in 


3 Pang. 


The Viſtula or Wezel, in Poland; | 
'The Loire, the Seine; the Rhone, and the 


. in France; 


The Ebro, the * agus and the Duero, in 


5 rw ; 


The Po, in Italy; 
The Thames wt the Severn, in England 
And the Shannon, 1 in Ireland. | 


The chief Lakes are: 


Thoſe of Ladoga and Onega, in Ss ol ; 


* 5 5 


Lake of Geneva, between Swiſſerland and | 


8 avO7; 


Lake of Conſtance, berween Swiſſerland and 


; Germany p | 


The Lakes of Como and Maggior, in Italy; 
Lough Neagh, and many others, in Ireland; 
And Loch Lomond, with ſeveral more, in 


: g cotland. 


The hioheſt Mountains are : 


The Daara-field, between Norway and Swe 
Pen; | 
: Mount Kraſſac, or the Carpathian Moun- 
between Poland and e 5 
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The Pyrenean Mountains, between France 


5 Spain; 


The Alps, which divide France and Ger- 


many from Italy; 


The Appe nnines, a run \ through ſeal; 


The Peak, in Derbyſhire, in England; 
Plinlimmon, in Wales; 


And the Cheviott Hills, in Scotland. 
| Beſides the above there are ſeveral burning 


; Mountains in Europe, called Volcanos, the 3 
chief of which are: 


Veſuvius and Stromboli, in Italy; ; Y 
Mount Etna, in Sicily ; 4 
And Mount Hecla, in the cold iſland of 


| Iceland. 


Note, It is a very 3 eite to children, and 3 


at the fame time very inſtructive, to let them make 
an imaginary voyage through all the ſeas and ftraits 


of Europe ; let them, for inſtance, embark on the 


Sea of Afoph, fail through the Straits of Caffa, and 


crofling the Black Sea, enter the Boſphorus, which 
is the 7 71 2 into the Sea of Marmora, &c. 


In like manner let them trace the different rivers 


to their ſources, and. obſerve into what ſeas they 
g n themſelves. 
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Sai VL 
0 F E U R 0 P * 
TaRRE are three forms of eowe wett: 


which are called monarchical, mitder el, 
: ö and demoeratical; and every country is un- 
der one or other of theſe, or elſe has a ſort of 
mixed government, compounded of two, or 
perhaps all three of them, 


In a monarchical government, he fupreme 


power is lodged in one perſon only; as in Spain 
and Portugal. And this form of government 
zs called deſpotic; which means, that the fove- 
I | reign confults his own will only. _ 


Under an ariſtocracy, a country is ruled by 


1 dhe nobles, Republics tend to this form of go- 


vernment, as ſeveral of the principal members 
are choſen to govern the ſtate; as in N 


1 22 Genoa. 


In a democracy, the ſupreme authority i * 
aged with the common people, or in perſons 
. choſen by them: Some republics partake of 


5 this aa as thoſe of Holland and Swiſſerland. 


In the mixed government, the authority of the 


d Op, is limited, and reſtrained by the laws, 


and by the Aſſembly of the States; as in Ger- 
_ many and Poland, where the government is 
monarchical and ariſtocratical. In England, the 
e 18 . of all the three . 
rms. 
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In an hereditary kingdom, the ſon ſucceeds 

| to the throne, upon the death of his father, and 
in ſome governments females ſucceed. 

In an elective kingdom, the king's children 

| have no right of inheritance ; but when the ſo- 

vereign dies, the States aſſemble and chuſe a 


kin 
The chriſtian religion i 1s eſtabliſhed through- 
out every part of Europe, except Turkey. But 


__ . this religion is divided into a number of diffe- 
rent ſects, which may be comprehended under 


three general denominations : 1ſt. The Greek 
Church; 2d. Popery; and 3d. Proteſtantiſm : 
which laſt i is again divided into Lutheraniſm, 
and Calviniſm, ſo called from Luther and Cal- 


vin, the two . reformers of the 36 


S : century. 


Sahin U IT. 


or. GREAT — BRITAIN. 


| 8 BRITAIN and Ireland, with ſe- 
veral ſmaller iſlands in the Weſtern Ocean, | 


compoſe an hereditary kingdom. 


Ihe iſland. of Great-Britain is divided in- 
to England, Scotland, and the Principality of 


Wales, 


England 
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ds 3 England and Scotland were formerly two 
nd kingdoms, but were united under one ſovereign 
n the year 1603, when James VI. of Scotland 
en became by inheritance, and by the laſt will of 
ſo- queen Elizabeth, the firſt of that name king of 
2 England. And in 1707, they were more firmly 
VAlnited into one kingdom under queen Anne. 


h- Wales, anciently called Cambria, was united 

to England in the year 128 2, under Edward I. 
8 ho defeated, and killed Lewellyn, the prince 
of that country. Edward's. eldeſt ſon was after- 
eK 3 wards declared prince of Wales; ſince which 
n: time, all the eldeſt ſons of the kings of Fand 5 
m, have had that title. 
al. he iſland of Britain is about 520 miles 
;th long, and near 300 miles broad; and lies be- 
tween 50e and 599 north latitude. 
This iſland was firſt invaded by Julius Ca i 

1 4 far, the Roman Emperor, 55 years before the 

3 © birth of Chriſt. Several years after, the Ro- 

mans made a ſecond expedition, and the Bri- 

tons a brave defence; but they were at length 

I 2 defeated, and their king Caractacus, carried 

= . = to Rome. After the Romans, the 

_* Saxons and Danes became maſters of this 
country. 

In the year 1066, William of Normandy 
an, * poſſeſſed himſelf of it, during whoſe reign the 
cConſtitution and laws began to dawn. The be- 
in- heading of king Charles 1, produced another 
'of i 333 revolution, and in 1689 the prince 
Jof Orange was called to the throne, under i £ 

Ut S 
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title of William III.; he was the n of _ 
Chantoy,” and had married Mary, - Charles 8 

daughter, who reigned with him. 
His preſent Majeſty is George III. who was 


proclimed in 760. Res is 7 Dy of 
| . 
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Section VIII. 
0 F E N G L A N D. . 


i 3 18 bounded on the 
North, by Scotland, 1 5 
South, by the Britiſh Channel, 
Eaſt, by the German Ocean, 
Welt, St. George's, or the Iriſh Channel. 


It is divided into 40 counties, beſides 12 
_ eounties in Wales, making in all 52. 


The 40 Engliſh counties are as follow: 1 
Fi in the North, I | 
* Northumberland 4. Durham 
2. Cumberland T Yorkſhire 
8 1 Weſtmoreland 6. Lancaſhire. 


Six 1 in the South, 3, > 
rent 4 Hampfpire 
"Th 2. Suſſen _ - 5. Berkſhire 
3. = 6. Wiltſhire. 
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Geography and Heyn. ug 
Six in the Eaſt, VIZ. 


1. Norfolk 4. Hertfordſhire 


2. Suffolk 5. Eſſex 


3. Cambridge 6. Middleſex. 


Four in the Weſt, diz. 


I. Cornwall 5 Somerſetſhire 
2. Devonſhire 4. Dorſetſhire. 


. Eighteen | in the Midland Parts, viz. 


Weſtward, © © Eaſtward, 
1. Cheſhire 10. Oxfordſhire _ 
2. Derbyſhiie 11. Buckinghamſhire 
3. Staffordſhire 12. Bedfordſhire 
4 Warwickſhire 13. Huntingdonſhire 


Worceſterſhire 14. Northamptonſhire 


8. 
5. Shropſhire — 15. Rutlandſhire 


Herefordſhire 16. Leiceſterſnire 


8. Monmouthſhire 17. Nottinghamſhire | 
9. Glouceſterſhire 18. Lincolnſhire. 


England i is 360 miles F North to South, 
that is, from Berwick on Tweed to the Iſle of 
Wight; and about 300 miles from Eaſt to 
Welt, chat is, from the Iſle of Thanet, in Kent, 
to the Land's End, in Cornwall, 

It hes between 805 and 56*N orth latitude, 
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 Sedtion IX. er 
* 5 or ENGLAND. 
1. IN! NokTuoMBenLAxD, the chief towns 
DE upon the river T yne; ; 


Berwick upon Tweed, a kind of town and 


county by itſelf ; 


Tinmouth, Shields, and Hexham, all upon 4 
the Tyne. 


Newcaſtle | is Eo for coals and fin 
2. In CumpzrL and, the chief towns are, 


* Carliſle, Penrith, TOO and AM 
| havens on the = 


3. In WesSTMORELAND, the chief towns are, 


> 2 and Kendal. 


4. In Dux RHAu, the chief towns are, „Dur- 
ham, Stockton, and Sunderland on the Sea. 
Durham, 1 15 noted for muſtard. 


. Yor KSHIRE, is the largeſt county in En- 


FE] and is divided into three Ridings, called 


the North Riding, the Eaſt Riding, and the 
Weſt Riding. 


The chief towns of the North Riding, are, 


Richmond, Scarborough, Malton, Whutby, and 
Northallerton. _ 


Of the Eaſt Riding, Hull upon the Hum- 


ber, Beverley, and Burlington. 


Tons where the Aſſizes are held. 
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Giga and Hiftory, 17 
- Of the Welt Riding, * York, Leeds, Halt- 


: 3 Wakefield, Ripon, Pontefract, Borough- 
bridge, Sheffield, and Doncaſter. 


Vork, is reckoned the ſecond city in Eng- 


A and, and has a noble minſter. 


Scarborough, is famous for its Spa. 
Sheffield, is noted for its hardware manufac- 


5 tures ; ; and Leeds for its cloth trade ; which 
branch is alſo carried on in ſeveral other towns 


in Yorkſhire. 
ON -:-3 1 


_*Lancaſter, Mancheſter, Preſton, Wigan; and 


6. In LANCASHIRE, the chief towns are. 


iverpool, upon the river Merſey, a conlider- 


? able ſea· por — 


In this ee N. are a great variety of cotton, 


I . 
3 


Wc # 


7. In e the ef towns are Cheſter, | 


on ek river Dee; Namptwich, and Maccles- 
3 fiel 


Cheſhire is x county-palatine, and has diſ 


| z tinck privileges. 


Cheſter gives the title of Earl to the Prince 


of Wales, and is noted for cheeſe. 


8. In DR BVsHIRE, the chief towns are, 
Derby and Cheſterfield. 85 
This county is celebrated for many natural 


| _—_— among which 13 the Peak. 


3 STAFFORDSHIRE, the chief. towns are, 


4 * Stafford, Latchfield, and  Newealtle under 


Staff ord- 


18 Geography and Hiſtory. 
Staffordſhire is remarkable for its porcelain 
and earthen ware; as alſo for its cloth trade. 
10, In WaRwIcRsHIRE, the chief towns are, 
Warwick, * Coventry, Birmingham, and Strat- 
1 ford upon Avon. 3 
| —— Coventry 1s famous for ribbons ; and Bir- 
1 5 mingham for hardware manufactures. 4 
f Stratford upon Avon was the birth-place of 
: the celebrated poet, Shakeſpeare. 


164 11. In Wok cgsrERSHIRE, the chief towns | 
are, * Worceſter, on the Severn; Kiddermin- 


ITY ſter; Eveſham, on the Avon; and Droitwich. 
| 8 Worceſter is famous for beautiful porcelain 
and Suben wares; and Kidderminſter for 
1 In i the chief towns are, 1 
14 * Shrewſbury, and Bridgenorth, both on the 
1 Severn ; Ludlow and Wenlock. 
{18 13. In HERETORDSRHIRE, che chief towns 
are, * Hereford, and Leominſter. - 
This county is noted for cyder. 


14. In MonuouTasHiRs, the chief towns 
1 are, * Monmouth, and Chepſtow, on the nver 
ih Wye... 
. Monmouth is celebrated for being the birth- 
place of Henry V. who conquered France. 


15. In GLovcEsTERSHIRE, the chief towns 
are, *Gloceſter, on the Severn ; Tewkſbury, 
Cirenceſter, and part of Briſtol. 


This county is famous for cheeſe. 


— . 


: in the world. Woodſtock is noted for gloves. 
„„. In BuckixNGHamsnins, the chief towns 
e of are, Buckingham, * Ayleſbury, High Wick- 
? am; ; Marlow, and Eton, on the Thames. 
owns Eton is famous for its college. 
min- Lace is the chief manufacture of Bucking- 
vich. | hamſnire. 
elain 3 18. In BrprokpsMIRE, the chief towns are, 
1 for 3 Bedford upon the Ouſe ; Ampthill, Woo- 
burn, Dunſtable, Luton, and Bigglefwade. 
are, Bedford is famous for lace manufactures; 
the and Dunſtable for hats. 
1 . In HuxriIxDPONSHLRE, the thicfromns 
ns e, * Huntmgdon, St. Ives, and Kimbolton. 5 
20. In NokTHAMPTONSHIRE, the chief towns 
are, „Named. Feten umd, and Da- 
ns Z ventry. 
wer 21. In Ron oem the chief towns are, 
—_ | *Oakham, and Uppingham. 
rth- This is the ſmalleſt county in England, 
8 A a. In LEIcEsTERSHIRE, the chief 'M 
ms are, * Leiceſter, Melton Mowbray, and Ow - 
Y : de-la-Zouch. 
13. In NovTINOHAMSHIRE, the chief towns 
: os 1755 are. 
n 
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16. In OxroxDsnirE, the chief towns are, 


[ Oxford, on the Iſis; Banbury, Chipping Nor- 


1 8 Burford, Witney; Woodſtock, and Hen- 
ley, both on the Thames. 


＋ Oxford contains the beſt endowed univerſity | 
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aw; * Nottingham, and Newark | upon the 
y rent; and Mansfield. 


Nottingham is noted for flockings and ale; 
and Mansfield for malt. 


24. In LIV coLlxNsHIRE, the chief towns are, 
* Lincoln, Stamford, Boſton, and Grantham. 
The church at Boſton has a lofty wor which 


: ſerves as a mark for ſhips at ſea. 


In N the Fiat mas are, Nor- 
nic and Yarmouth, both on the river Yare ; 
Thetford, and Lynn, upon the Ouſe. 
Norwich i 1s. famous 1 crapes, &c. and Yar- 
mouth for a herring fiſhery. 


26, In Surrol k, the chief towns are, Ipſ- 


wich, * the Orwell; Bury, Sudbury; and 
on the Sea. 


27. In CAMBRIDGESHIRE, the chief towns 


3 are, * Cambridge, on the Cam; 3 Newmarket, 


The Ifle of Elyis Is included in Cambridgeſhire "4 


but is a diſtinct territory, and has its own juriſ- 
| diction ; its chief towns are, Ely and Wiſbich. 


Cambridge is celebrated for an univerſity. 
Newmarket i 1s remarkable for horſe- races 


ang ſharpers: | 


28. In 1 the chief towns 
* * Hertford, St. Albans, Ware, Hitchin, 


| Baldock, and part of Royſton. 


„St, Albans i is faid to have been founded be- 


fore, the birth of Chriſt, 


29. In 


1 4 of the King's J e 


Grography and Hi 2 5 21 


29. In ESSEX, the chief towns are, Colche- 


4 ter, * Chelmsford ; - and Harwich, on the ſea. 
„ .*® Colcheſter is famous for oyſters, and for | Its 
manufactories of baize and ferges. 
2 Harwich is the port Where 8 uſually 
embark for Holland. 
30. In Mipprksxx, the chief towns are, 
1 London and Weſtminſter, which, with South- 
Wark, in Surry, make up one large city, ſituated 
on the Thames, and the capital of all the Bri- 
tiſh dominions. | 


Kenſington, Hampton-C, ourt, Brentford, and 


London 18 generally awed to be one of the 


Fiſt cities in the world; and on account of its 
extent, riches, and commerce, it may be reck- 
oned che moſt conſiderable. 
able buildings are, the Bridges, the Tower, the 
Royal Exchange, the Manſion Houſe for the 
Lord Mayor, Guildhall, Weſtminſter-hall, the 
Parliament Houſe, and the Churches; 
St. Paul's and Weſtminſter Ab 
Church of St. Stephen's, Walbrook ; beſides 
I many other noble edifices, both public and 
private. 
factures carried on in chis great city, and it 
_ Trades to all parts of the globe. London con- 
1 tains about a million of inhabitants. 


Its moſt remark- 


chiefly 
bey, and the 


There are many varieties of manu- 


Kenſington and Hampton Court are two 


31. In 
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and Hungerford, both on the Rennet. - 
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31. In Kxvr, the chief towns are, Canter- 


bury, * Maidſtone, Chatham, and - Rocheſter 


upon the Medway ; Greenwich, Woolwich, 


and Graveſend, on the Thames; Dover, Deal, 
and Margate, on the Sea; and Tunbridge, fa- L 
mous for its Spa. 4 


At Chatham and Woolwich are large dock- : 


yards ; and at Greenwich, a noble hoſpital for 


ſuper-annuated ſeamen. 
Dover is the neareſt port to France. 


The county of Kent is noted for hops. 
32. In Sussxx, the chief towns are, Chi- 


cheſter, * Lewes, * Eaſt Grinſtead, * Horſham, | 


hs Haſtings, Rye, and Brighthelrſtone on the 5 


- Yea. 


2% In Su RR Y, the chief towns are 1 


Richmond, and * Kingſton on the Thames; : 
_ * Guilford, Croydon, Epſom, and Ryegate. 


4. In HaMpsrine, the chief towns are, 


* Wincheſter ; Portſmouth on the Sea; South- 


ampton, Lymington, and Chriſtchurch, near 


the coalt; Andover, and Baſingſtoke ; and 
Newport, in the Iſle of Wight. | | 


Wincheſter is remarkable for its college and 


5 cathedral; and Portſmouth, for the grandeſt + 


dock-yard | in England. 


In BERESHIRE, the chief towns are, 


3 3 
| *Reading, Windſor, and Wallingford, on the 


Thames; *Abingdon, on the If Newbury, 
The 
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ter- 4 The caſtle of Windſor is one of che royal 
ſter pPalaces. 
wht 356. In eee the chief towns are, 4 
cab F saliſbury, Devizes, Marlborough, Malmſ- 


Þury, Wilton, and Chippingham. 
* Saliſbury is remarkable for having canals of 


er, Pater through molt of the ſtreets; and for a 


Fery fine cathedral with the higheſt ſpire 1 in 

"England. 

7 Devizes is famous for i its 10 trade; add 

Wilton for its carpets. 5 
J. In DonsRTsHIRE, che chief towns are, 

am, Dorcheſter, Blandford, Sherborn, Shaftſbury, 
3 2 Bridport, eee and Lime, on 

e fea. - 

* Dorcheſter is famous for oe... 

This county in general manufactures cord- 

- age for the navy, feeds an incredible number 


are, t ſheep, and has large lace manufactories. 
uth- 38. In SOMERSETSHIRE the chief towns are, 


near bach Wells, part of Briſtol, 1 Bridge- 
and Water, and Ilcheſter. ” 
Bath, upon the Avon, is a beautiful city; 
and and famous for its medicinal waters and good 
deſt 1 ohee.. | | 
= Somerſetſhire ſupplies 1224 copper, lapis . 
Me laminaris ; ; and its manufacturing towns, 
bone lace, ſtockings, and caps. 
> Briſtol, on the Avon, is partly in Somerſet- 
wire, and partly in Glouceſterſnire, but is in- 
The 3 of both, and a kind of county by 
4 


nic 
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itſelf. | It is the moſt trading city in England © 
next to London, and particularly famous for 
its glaſs and braſs-wire n It 13 


alſo remarkable for its Hot Wells. 


39. In DEvors nix the chief 1 towns are, 
Exeter, Plymouth, Barnſtaple, Biddeford, Ti- 
verton, Taviſtock, Topſham, Okehampton, 4 
and Dartmouth; and Axminſter, Tamous for 1 


Its carpets. 


"Plymouth is one of the moſt importane pla- 
ces in the kingdom, on account of its ſtrength, $ 


| ſituation, and excellent dock-yard. 


40. In CornwarLr the chief towns are, 
*Launceſton, Truro, Saltaſh, Falmouth, Bod- 


min, St. Ives, and Penzance. 


Both Devonſhire and Cornwall Topply tin 
and lead; and woollen manufactures are com- 


mon to all theſe weſtern counties. 


Cornwall gives the title of Duke to the 


Prince of Wales. 15 


| Beſides 1 60 already ena there are 
many buildings, curioſities, and manulattoric s 3 
in England, well worth notice, but too nu- 


merous to VE inſerted. 
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Section X. 


HE 3 rivers in Be are, the 


1 Thames, the Severn, the Humber, the Trent, 
| « he Oule: the Dee, the BINS. the Tyne, and 
the Tweed. 1 | 


The ſource of the Thames is in 1 Siber 


g ſire, under the name of the Iſis, and receiving 
e river Thame near Oxford, it is from thence 
Fualled the Thames; then paſſing on to London, 
J empties itſelf into the German Ocean. 


| The Severn riſes in Montgomeryſhire, in 


3 ales, and runs to Shrewſbury, Worceſter, 
0 $louceſter, and from thence into the Iriſh Sea, 
the Briſtol Channel. 


The Humber is not properly a river, but 


acher an arm of the ſea, which receives the ri- 

ers Trent, Ouſe, and ſome others. 

3 The Dee riſes in Wales, and falls into the 
Iriſh Sea below Cheſter. 


The Tweed divides England from Scotland. 
The principal lakes are, "thoſe of Weſtmore- 
nd and Cumberland, which afford fome very 
ae ſcenes. There are lakes alſo in 


f Eancaſhire, and the iſle of Ely. 


= England contains but few Mountains ; '7 dhe 
Moſt noted, are, 


: Z The Peak, in Der byſhire ; 


C „he 
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The Endle, in Lancaſhire; % 
The Wolds, in Yorkſhire; Y 
The Chiltern, in Bucks; 
Malvern, in Worceſterſhire; 
Cotſwold, in Glouceſterſhire ; 
The Wreken, in Shropſhire; _ E 
And the Cheviott TI: between England 1 
and Scotland. A 
England may be looked upon as the ſtore- © 
houſe of the Weſtern World. Its chief com. 2 
modities are, corn, cattle, tin, copper, lead, 
black-lead, iron, leather, coals, abundance of 
Wool, cloth, ſtuffs , linen, hides, tallow, butter, 
cheeſe, beer, &c. Y 
The general character of the Englith i is, 18 
mean between the gravity of the German and A 
the livelineſs of the French; they are ſolid and 
perſevering, and have a natural inclination for. Xx 
arts and arms. They have a thorough ſenſe 3 
of liberty, which inſpires them with courage, 
and are matchleſs for valour, both by ſea and 2 
land. They have arrived at ſuch a height of true 
and ſolid learning, that they are juſtly intitled 
to the empire of human knowledge. A well. 
educated Engliſhman, is the moſt accom- F 
pliſhed gentleman in the world and underſtands * 
arts and ſciences the beſt ; he i is, however, ſhy, 
and retentive of his communications, 1 


Section 
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Section XI. 
OF ENGLAND. 


Z1 HE religion, eſtabliſhed by the laws of 
England, is the Lutheran, or the Epiſcopal 
I Proteſtant; but all other religions are tolerated. 
= There are two arch-biſhops and twenty-five 
Ws bimops. 
I. The archbiſhop of Canterbury is ſtiled 
"Primate of all England. z, 
2. The archbiſhop of York, Primate of 
The c of Canterbury has rwenty- 
done Sees under him, vx. 
1. London 7% Eber 
2. Wincheſter 13. Peterborough 
= 7; ER 14. St. David's 
. Saliſbury 15. Rocheſter 
. Worceſter 16. Oxford 
„Lincoln 17. Glouceſter © 
Norwich eee ee 
Hereferd 19. St. Aſaph 
1 9. Litchfield & Coventry 20. Llandaff 
"710. Bath and Wells 21. Bangor. 
1. Chicheſter a 
The archbiſhop of York has only four, 
=. hich are, the Sees of ß 
= ©. Durham . Cheſter 
2. Carlile 4. Sodor and Man. 
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5 except the biſnop of Man. 
of the church. 


—— . . ror ric aack: 5 oy9trs cd, ira gc 2 
* 


ey CHI mo. —— — 


blemen and gentlemen of Great-Britain, who E 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury ranks next | 


to the princes of the blood royal, above all o- 
ther peers, and above all the officers of "Vee 4M 


The archbiſhop of York has the ſame rank, 


giving place only to Canterbury, and to the » 
Lord Chancellor, They are both dignified with = 
the addreſs, your Grace. 9 


The biſhops rank above all temporal barons; 


and among themſelves, the biſhop of London 7 
takes the precedence, Durham is next, and 
Wincheſter third; all the reſt take place ac- = 


cording to the time of their being made bi- Eo 


ſhops, They are all addreſſed, your Lord- 
_ ſhips, and ſtiled 8255 Reverend Fathers in 8 
G od. 


All the biſhops ſit in the Houſe of Lords, | b 
The king is conſidered as the ſupreme head 42 


* 


Section XII. : - 
oO f E N L A N D. 


T H E Parliament is an aſſembly of this no- 


meet together to make laws, levy taxes, and | Y 5 
ſettle 0 
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n 
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Kettle all the affairs of the nation. Upon their 


- Foming together, the king meets them, either 
n perſon or by repreſentation; without which, 


here can be no beginning of a parliament; 
Ind he alſo has alone the power of diffolving 


The en is dice into a 1 Houſe of 
s; Lords, and a Houſe of Commons. 

n = The Houſe of Lords conſiſts of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal. 

: The Lords Spiritual are, the two archbi- 
Hops, and the 24 biſnops. 
3 The Lords Temporal are, all the peers of che 
Realm. 
The Houſe of Commons conlifts of all ſuch 
gentlemen as are choſen by the people to be 
eir repreſentatives. 

'E he number of repreſentatives for England 
oe = — — 48 9 
For Scotland, „ 45 
For Wales, „ 1 24 


Maki altogether, - 558 
| Theſe Wenden repreſent the counties, ci- _ 
ties and boroughs | of England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

The government "of Great-Britain is mo- 
1 archical, mixed with ariſto-democratical ; that 
J, the king is the head, and in his name all 
8 eeds are publiſhed ; but his rs is re- 
trained by the parliament, | 
N | T Che 
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The nobility in the Houſe of Lords, give | 1 


che government partly an ariſtocratical caſt; 


and the gentlemen in the Houſe of Commons, 4% 
who are all choſen by the people, add ſome- 
What of the democratical form. Theſe three 
different powers, the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, being a check. upon each other, the go- 
vernment of Great Britain is reckoned the moſt 3 


perfect of any in the world.” 


5 Section XIII. 


or ENGLAND. 


Beaumaris and Holyhead, 


The Iſle of Man, in the Iriſh Sea, is gene 
rally reckoned with Lancaſhire ; its chief towns 
are Caſtle - Town, Dou glas ; Ramſey, and 
Pale. . 


The Scully Illes, near the Land's End, 


0 Cornwall, are a cluſter of dangerous rocks, 4 
mous 


| = 
Tar E 1420 belonging to England, are, the 
Iſle of Wight, which is reckoned as part of 

Hampſhire, and is one of the moſt fertile and 
beautiful ſpots in the kingdom; its capital is 
Newport; and Cowes is a place of great trade. 

The Ifte of Angleſea, which makes one of 7 
the counties of Wales; the chief towns are, "= 


4 


5 
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ö 1 Nous for their tin mines; the chief of them is 
ft. Germains. 
Cocquet, Fairne and Holy Iſland, in North- 
e- erb 
ree The Iſles of Thanet and Shares; in Kent. 
m- 3 The Ifles of Guernſey, Jerſey, Alderney, 
— and Sark, lying near the coaſt of France, are 
0 ſubject to England, and belong to Hamp- 
hire. 
} Guernſey, the largeſt of them, is about 17 
1 miles long, and 12 at the broadeſt part; it is a 
4 fine country, and 1ts chief own is St. Peter le 
Port. 
1 erer 18 Gnethings ili; it is a pleaſant, 
2 fertile ſpot; the capital town is St. Heliers. 
Theſe Iſlands are all that remain to . 
1 1 the duchy of Normandy. 


hel 
: off 
and 
= 5 

e oY 3 Section X IV. 


8 2 — 4 5 


oF WAL E s. 


1 ALES. is ſituated on the P'S ſide of | 
2 ngland, and is divided into 12 counties; ſix 
in North . and ſix in South Wales. 

1 4 In 
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0» ul North Wales are, In South Wales are, g 
1. Flintſhire 7. Cardiganſhire 
2. Denbighſhire 8. Radnorſhire 
3. Ile of Angleſea 9. Brecknockſhire 
4. Carnarvonſhire 10. Glamorganſhire 
5. Merionethſhire 11, Caermarthenſhire 
6. Montgomeryſhire 12. Pembrokeſhire 


Wales is about 120 miles long, and 80 me 3 
brosch. | 
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1 Le 8 the chief towns are, Flint, on I 
the river Dee; St. Aſaph, and Holywell, 4 
2. In Denzicn, the chief towns are, Den- 1 

bigh, Wrexham, and Ruthen. MH 


Wrexham is the largeſt town in North 
Wales, and famous for —A 3 


3. In the ISLE or AxcLESsA, the c 
towns are, Beaumaris, and Holyhead, which : z 3 

is a great ſea-port, and the uſual * to | 
Dublin, 1 in Ireland, 
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4. In Carnarvon, the chief towns are, 

Fs . e Bangor, and Conway. 

Carnarvon is famed for being the birth-place 

pft the firſt Prince of Wales, , afterwards King 
Edward the Second. 

'e F. In Mzrionzrn, the * towns are Dol- 

ire I Sl, Harlegh, and Balagh.  _ 

F 6. In MonTcomesry, the chief towns are» 

le 4 ontgomery, and Welchpool, on the See 
near which chat river riſes. 25 


E 

1 "In Canpicax, the chief towns. are e Car- 

digan, and Aberiſtwith. 
1 | Cardigan, is famous for its lead trade, and 
there are ſome mines of filver in its neigh- 
pourhood. 
8. In RAD NOR, the chief towns are, "Radnor 

and Preſteign. 
I 9. In Bxzcon, che chief t towns are, Brecon, 
and Hay. | 

| Brecon, or Brecknock, is noted for its cloth 
10. In GLAMORGAN, the chief towns are? 
ardiff, Llandaff, and Cowbridge. 


11. In CaxRMARTHEN, the chief towns ares 
Caermarthen, and Kidwellin. 


12. In PEMBROKE, the chief towns are, Pons 
1 Je St. David's Haverford Welt, and Mil- 
0 * fordhaven; „ 
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fordhaven ; - Which is an excellent harbou r, and 
the uſual paſſage to Waterford, in Ireland. 


Wales, in general, carries on a great trade 
in coals; and has ſeveral woollen manufacto- 
nies; it allo abounds | in black cattle, and 


* | 


This is a mountainous country; ; the princi- 
pal mountains are, Snowden, in Carnarvon- 
ſhire; and Plinlimmon, between the counties 


of Montgomery and Cardiganſhire. 
Dee. 


The religion md government are the ſame 


ys. 
"IE 
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The chief rivers are, the Severn, and the 
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Pefnibroke 18 che Ven town 1n IVE Wales, 
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as that of England. VN. B. The biſhops have AN 
already been mentioned, viz. thoſe of St. Da- A 


vid's, St. Aſaph, Llandaff, and Bangor. 


families ; but they a are honeſt, brave, and hoſ- 
N pitable. 


The general character of the Welch, is, that 
they are univerſally inclined to a dialer Y 
_ temper, and value themſelves much on their 


N 
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Section XVI. 
0 F s 0 0 T LAND, 


del 1 3 COTLAND, anciently called Caledonia, 
ko- lics on the North of England, from which it is 
l il Acperared by the river. Tweed, the Solway 
Firth, and the Cheviott Hills. 

ci- 2 It is divided into North Scotland, or the 
on- 9 ighlands, containing 13 counties; and South 
ties Scotland, or the Lowlands, containing 203 
ö 3 aking altogether 33 ie Highlant. be- 
the ing 1 from the Lowlands by the river 
The 13 Counties of the Highlands, are, 


5. 1. The Iſles of Ork- 7. Inverneſs 
AF ney and Shetland 8. Elgin or Murray 
char} 2. Caithneſs 9. Bamff 
eric 3- Sutherland 10. Aberdeen 
deir ; S4 Roſs 11. Kincardine or Mearn 
of. 4 5. Cromartie 12. Fortar or Angus 
6. Nairne £3. Fer. - 
A The 20 Counties of the Lowlands, are 
1. Fife „ J. ite 
CS: $ AvT7 
Clackmanan 9. Renfrew _ 
Stirling 10. Lanerk, or Cly- 
Dumbarton deſdale e 
Argyle 


C6. "23. Lit 
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11. Linlithgow, or 16. Selkirk 4 1 0 
Weſt Lothian 17. Peebles, or Twe. 3 
12. Edinburgh, or dale xz 
Mid Lothian 18. Dumfries 4 
13. Haddington, or 19. Kirkudbright, or 9 
Faſt Lothian Faſt Galloway 
14. Berwick or Merſe 20. Wigtown, or 
15. Roxborough Weſt Galloway 


Scotland is about 300 miles long, and 150 
miles broad, from the Orkney Iſles to the 
Mull of Galloway. 


It lies between 54 and 59 North latrude, | 8 


: 1 Toms i lat of u is Ds 3 18 Po- 
mona, the chief town of which is Kirkwall. 
The largeſt of the SnETLAVD ISLE is Main- | 5 
land; and its chief town is Lerwick. f 1 
. here are ſeveral of theſe iſlands, lying t to. 

gether in a cluſter, at the Northern extremity ; 
of Scotland, which form one county. = 6 


2. In CAITHNESS, the chief town is Wick, 
on the Sea. 4 


* 2 


3 
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I b . In SUTHERLAND, the chief town 18 Dor- 
e- I ek, both on the Sea. 

4. In Ross, the chief towns are, Tain and 
3 I Hen on the Sea. 


— 1 5. In CROMARTIE, the chief town is Cromar- 
C >, on the Sea. 

6. In Namxx, the chief town is Nane, on 
: t ne Sea. 
$08 1 In Ixvxkxkss, the chief towns are Inver⸗ 
the n Ip or Fort St. George, on an arm of the 
Sea; near which is the village of Culloden, 
Imous for the battle fought in the year 1746, 
When the late Duke of Cumberland defeated the 
Potch R 
Fort Auguſtus is a ſtrong place c on Loch 


Keck. 


3 8. In ELI or Muxxay, che chief town 
Elgin, on the river Laſſie. 15 


9. In BAMr, the chief towns are, Bamff, 
F and Cullin, both on the Sea. 

10. In Apzrpetn, the chief towns 5 * 
be rdeen, on the mouth of the Dee; Fraſer- 
Purgh, on the Sea; Invermay, and Kintore, 
Poth on the river Don. 5 
Aberdeen is noted for its Univerſity. 
11. In Kincarping, or MzARN, the chief 
un is, Inverbervy, on the Sea. 7 

: 4 12. In Foxras, or AwGvs, the chief towns 
e, Montroſe, and Aberbrothick, both on the 
Sta Dundee on the 8 1 and Forfar. 


e | 
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In PzrTH, the chief towns are, Perth, 7 


13. 
and Dunkeld, both on the Tay, which riſes in 
chis county, and Dumblain. - 


Perth, is the principal town in the North of 1 


Scotland 


—— 


"i In Vi the Sic i towns-are, St. An- 
drews, and Kirkaldy, on the Sea 3 Youpsr, 0 


ang Dunfermline, 
St. Andrews is famous for its univerſity. 


16. In KIxROss, the chief town 1s Kinroſs 
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16. In CLACKMANAN, the chief town is 


| 3 


Wo STIRLING, the chief towns are, S- | 


ling, and F alkirk. : 


18. In DUMBARTON, the chief town is Dum 5 D 


eo on the 1 river . 


Sony. 


In ARGYLE, the chief towns are, In- 4 
3 on Loch Fine; Campbeltown, in che 7 


peninſula of Cantire. 


20. In the Ifles of Akan and Bork, which 
together make up one county, the chief town 
is in Bute, and is Rothſay; the caſtle of which 


gives the title of Duke to the Prince of Wales. 5 


21. In Alx, the chief towns are, Air, ani 
Irvine, both on the Sea, . 
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22. In Rexraew, the chief towns are, Ren- 
3 Few. on the Clyde; Greenock, and Paiſley, 
ſamous for various ſorts of lawns. 5 
«| . 4 1 23. In LANERK, or CLYDESDAL E, the chief 
owns are, Lanerk, Rutherglen, and Glaſgow, 
all on the Clyde, which riſes in this county. 
Glaſgow, for population, riches, and com- 
merce, is the ſecond city of Scotland; and, 
Conſidering its ſize, is perhaps one of the firſt 
in Europe for its elegance and regularity. 
he univerſity is ſpacious and well-built. 


Fr 3 24. In LIxLITRHCOw, or WesT Lorfflax⸗ 
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. he chief towns are, Linlithgow, Borroſtoun- 
peſs, and Queensferry. 


| 25. In EpinBuRGH, or Mip-Ioraan, the 
chief towns are, Edinburgh, the capital of all 

Scotland, ſituated near the Forth; Leith, 
Which is about two miles diſtant, and is the 
harbour of Edinbur oh; Mulſelburgh, and Dal - 
Keith, 
= Edinburgh is aten on an eminence, and 
makes a grand appearance; the caſtle is built 
n a ſolid rock of great height, and looks down 
ypon the city, commanding a moſt extenſive 
und beautiful view. That part called the New 
on 1s very elegant, and well laid out. 
At Edinburgh there is an univerſity, and ſe- 
eral other public buildings; ane it contains 
bout 60,000 inhabitants. | 


26, In FADDINGTON, « or EAT 33 
| the 


' Galloway, both on the river Kirkudbright. 
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5 the chief towns are, ONO and Dunbar, 0 
both on the ſea. _ . ] 
27. In Berwick, or MRS E, the chief 7 ; 
towns are, Berwick, on the Tweed and Lau- : 
"Berwick, Hing between this county and ; 
Northumberland, is conſidered as a fort o ; 
town and county by itſelf © 9 
ins. In RoxBOROUGH, the chief town „ 
e oe 
In SELKIRK, the chief town is, , Selkirk, A 
on . Tweed. 4 4 
30. In PzeBLEs, or TwzzDaLy, the chief 3 
town is, Peebles, on the Tweed, which riſe 
in this county. 1 
31. In DuurRixs, the chief town is Dum. 2 
fries, on the Nite. 22 
32. InKirKuDBRIGHT, or E.aST GarLowayr,* 9 
the chief towns are, Kircudbright, and Nev 


33. In Wiorowx, or WzsT en 
the chief towns are, Wigtown, on the ſea; and 
nw Patrick, which 1 1s the neareſt Pore to Ire. 
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Section XVIII. 
OF $COTLA N D. 


2 F HE principal rivers of Scotland are, 
The Forth, which riſes in Perthſhire, and 
Mmpties itſelf into the German Ocean; I 
6: The Tay, betw-een the Highlands and the 
1 3 1 Rowlands 5 

The Tweed, between Scotland and Eng- 
1 1 oy | 

= T he Dee, and the Don, both! in Aberdeen- 

1 1 ire; | 
The Spey, which ie in Inverneſs, and di- 
des the counties of Elgin and Bamff; _ 
Ihe Clyde, and the Nithe, which fall into 
he Iriſh ſea. 


Urhere are many N Vie in Scotland. 


var Loch Lomond may be reckoned among the 
9 Wit; it is ſeven leagues long, and three broad, 7 
A nd contains ſeveral little iſlands ; . | 
1 Loch Tay, Loch Fine, Loch Awe, and 
Hany others, preſent us with very e 
enes.“ 


It may not be improper here to o obſerve; that both 
e Scotch and Iriſh ſometimes give the name of LOCK 
"2 an arm of the lea. 


The 
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The principal Mountains are, 1 ; 

The Grampian-hills, which run in a weſt- | 15 
ward courſe, rom Aberdeenſhire, into Areyte- | # : 
o = 
The Pentland-hills which run through Lo- 1 
thian, and join thoſe of Tweedale ; ET. 3 
The Lammer Muir, in Berwick ; 1 
And the Cheviott-hills, on the borders of 1 N 
England, between Roxborough and Northum- BY 
berland. 1 


The chief commotiies of Scotland are, va- | 1 
rious ſorts of fiſn in great abundance; great I 32 
numbers of cattle and hides, honey, tallow, 8 
lead ore, iron, firs, coals, barley, rye, hemp, 
flax, and various ſorts of linen and coarſe 
cloth, particularly their table-linen, which is 
| remarkably fine and beautiful. _ _ 
The religion by law citabliſhed 1 18 Calviniſti =. 
cal Preſbyter janiſm. 9 
The government is the ſame as in E 3 
ever ſince the union of the two crowns ; ex- 
_ cept in a few cuſtoms and laws of their own. 1 
The language ſpoken in the Highlands 1 
called Erſe, and is much the fame as that uſed 3 
among the common Iriſh, E 
Ihe Scotch are generally eſteemed very 
_ temperate in their diet, of a robuſt, hale con- 
ſtitution, able to endure fatigue ; they are ac. BY 
counted proud but brave, and lovers of learn- | 
ing. Tg 


A Kind 
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F* kind of characteriſtical feature, that of 
1 I By cheek —— is common among them. 


2 he Iſlands of Scotland we,” 


3 The Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles; the Ork- 
3 ney iſles, the Shetland iſles, and thoſe of Ar- 
ran and Bute, already mentioned. 

Z The Weſtern iſles are very numerous; Har- 
is, or Lewis, is the largeſt, about 100 miles 
long, and 1 3 broad; 9 belongs to Roſs- 
ſhire. 

The iſle of Sky, Nit and ſome other of the 
eſtern iſles, are included in Inverneſs- ſhire. 


„ ly, Jura, Mull, Tiery, Col, and the reſt 
ric of the Hebrides, belong to Argyleſhire. 
WF Thelittle iſland Jona, or St. Columb Kill, 
is celebrated for having been the burying place 
lt. of many of the ancient Scotch, Iriſh, and Nor- 
wegian Kings. 
nd, % There are many other curious remains of 
e* antiquity on ſome of theſe iſlands; and Staffa 
. 0 $15 — a great natural curioſity. 
i 
ſed As it is "of the utmoſt conſequence for young peo- 
ple to be well acquainted with the hiſtory of their own 
rery country, they might be greatly affiſted, and amuſed, 
on- by a ſet of Chronological Tables of Eng liſh Hiſtory, 
ic. which are upon the fame plan as the liffeQted Maps. 
nl After theſe, let them read the Hiſtory of England, 


written by a Nobleman to his ſon, in two ſmall vo- 
lumes; and Hume” $ Hiſtory, when they are of a pro- 


Section . 
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Section XIX. 


OF IRELAND. 


IxELAND, called alſo Hibernia, hes Mo 
the Weſt of England, in the Atlantic Ocean F 
and has the Scottiſh ſeas, on the North. - 


e 


I 
It is divided into four large provinces, con- 


taining together 32 counties; they are as fo. 


Y 
low: 


9 4 
Ulſter, on the North, containing 9 C counties Y 
Munſter on the South, „ 1 
Leinſter, on the Eaſt, - - 12 
Connaught, on the Weſt - - 5 1 
II all 32 counties, 
The 9 Counties of Ulſter, are; ⁵ 
1. Donegal, or Tyr- 5. Antrim, ” 
connel,- 6. Down, -- —_ 
2. Fermanagh . Ardmagh, _ 
3. Tyrone, 8. Monaghan, 
4. Londonderry, or 9. Cavan. 
5 Derr, 


The 6 Lounges of Munſter, are; 


1 Waterford, f 1 Kerry, 
„. Limerick, i 
3. Cork, 6. Clare, or Thomond 
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The 12 Counties of Leinſter, are; 
Longford, 7. Kildare, : 
Meath, or Eaſt 8. King's County, 
Mea, 9. Queen's County, 
Weſt Meath, 10. Kilkenny, 
„%% ũ Carlow; - 
Dublin, 12. Wexford. 
Wicklow, 1 
The 5 Counties of Connaught, are; 
Galway, 4. Sligo, 
Roſcommon, 5. Leitrim. 
Mayo. ö 


EZ Ireland is about 280 miles from North to 
Zgouth; and about 160 miles from Eaft to 
=W eſt. 55 „„ 


Section XX. 


OF IRE LAN p. 


1. IN Dowzcar, or TyRCON NEIL, the chief 
ns are, Donegal, Ballyſhannon, and Kelly- 
8, all on the Sea; St. John's Town, and 


Ward, both on the river Derg; and Raphoe. 


| 
. 


- by Lough Earn. 
| _ Strathbane, Angher, and Clogher. 


towns are, Londonderry, on the river Ders 
_ Coleraine; and Newton Limavaddy, on Loug 
2 doyle. 
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= Lough Neagh; Belfaſt and Carrickferguf 1 
- Conner. The i0ands of Magee and Rath ul 


Patrick, in Scotland. 


—_ and e eee 


province of Ulſter, 
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In Lough Derg, on a ſmall iſland, is St. P.M 0 


3 
trick's Purgatory, much reſorted to by the 1 
Roman Catholicks. 1 


2. In FeRManacn, the chief town is, Ini 1 
niſkilling, a town and fort, in an iſland mad 


3. In Tyrone, the chief towns are, Dun“ 


In LoxpoNDERRY, or DERRx, the chick 


SW 
Londonderry 18 the largeſt city in Viſter. 


both on the Sea; Randalſtown, Liſburn, ar 


belong to this county. 3 
Carrickfergus is the neareſt port to rol 


Ardmagh is the Archbiſhop' s ſee of ti 1 


8. In MonaGHaN, the chief towns ar 
Monaghan 
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22 onaghan, Clouniſh, Carrickmocroſs, and 
T aſtle Blaney. 

In Cavan, the chief towns are, Cavin, Bel- 
Furbet, and Kilmore. 
10. In Lone GFORD, the chief towns are, 
Longford, Granard, St. Johnſtown ; Lanef- 
1 lorough, on the Shannon; and Ardagh. 
ich 11. In Mzartn, or Easr Mrarn, the chief 
rns are, Trim, and Navan, both on the 
L Boyne ; Kells, Duleek, Ratooth, and Athboy. 
12. In WesT MATH, the chief towns are, 
ZKillbeggan, Mullenger, F ore, and the Fort of 
9 paltimore. 
13. In LouTn, ths chief t towns are, Ather- 
ce ; Dundalk, and Carlingford, on the Sea; 
Drogheda, or Tredagh, on the OI 1 ; Dun- 
ker, "and Louth. 

14. In DunLIn, the chief towns are, Dub- 
In, the capital of Ireland, ſituated on the river 
1 ifſee ; ; Newcaſtle ; and Swords, on the Sea. 
Dublin is reckoned the ſecond city in the 
Briciſh dominions, and contains about 140,000 
Phabitants. It is the ſee of the Archbiſhop of 
ö de Province of Leinſter; and the reſidence of 
; 2 e Lord Lieutenant, who holds his court in 
e caſtle. It is alſo the ſeat of the Parliament, 
d the courts of juſtice. 

In Dublin is a Univerſity, called Trinity 
Pes, which! is the only one in Ireland. 


8 al 1 
280 


The 


and Bleſſington. 
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T he barracks here, are ſaid to be the e ge 

an completeſt i in Europe. B 
s In WickLow, the chief towns i I 
Wicklow, on the Sea; Baltinglaſs, Caryetory x 


8 
Dy 5 


16. In KTL D ARE, the chief towns are, Ki. 4 
dare, Naas, and ee, and Athy, on b 1 
We 


; In Kine's County, the chief owl 
125 Philip s Town; Benagher, on the Shan 
non; Conmacnorſe, and Bir. 1 

18. In Quzzn's County, the chief conn 
are, Maryborough, Ballinakill, and Port Ar. AJ 
lington. E 
T9. In 1 the chief towns are 
Kill enny, St. Kennis, or Iriſhtown, joined i 
Killkenny, Thomaſtown, and Enniſteage, WM 
on the Noire; ne Cullen, and Gov 
, | 


- ae Tn CarLow, the chief towns are, Car I 
low, and Leighlin, both on the Barrow. : 


21. In WExFoRD, the chief towns are, Wer! 
ford, Bannow, Fetharel, and Clomines, all cu 
* the fea; New Roſs, on the Barrow ; Enni/- 4 5 
corthy, IT 3 F erns, and Gory, alla * 
Newborough. 7 
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22. In WaTERFORD, the chief towns are, 
Zn aterford, and Dungarvon, both on the ſea; 
Tallagh, ard Liſmore. _ 

| Waterford is the neareſt port to Milford 
aven, in Wales. 


23. In TiepzRary, the chief. towns are, 
onmel, on the Sure; ; Caſhel, and Tippe- 


I | ' Caſhell 3 18 the Archbiſhop? 8 6 for Munſter. 


24. In Cokk, the chief towns are, Cork, 

Fonghale, Kinſale, Middleton, Roſs, Baltimore, 
nd Clognokelty, all on the ſea; Charleville, 

VET aſtlemartyr, Millow, Rathcormuck, Done- 

wie, and Cloyne. 

Cork is the ſecond city in Ireland for ſize, 

are Iches, and commerce. Kinſale 1 18 0: uy 

4 Pnſiderabe. e 

W 25. In KER Ry, the chief towns are, Dingle; 


Wd Tralee, both on the ſea z Ardford, and Ag- 
1 doe. 
3 26. In LI ERIex, the chief towns are, Li- 
Perick, Killmalock, and Aſkeyton. 
Limerick, ſituated on the Shannon, is a hand- 
m onime, populous, commercial city. 

nn 7. In Crarz, or - TyomonD, the chief 
8:1 10 bwns are, Ennis, Killfenora ; Killaloe on the 
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| way, on the Sea; Athenry, Tuam; and Clon. 3 


- bar; Killala, on the Sea; Mayo, and Foxford. 
on the Sea; Achonry, and Caſtleconnor, 


town, Carrick, or Carrick Drumruſk, and Lei. f 1 
rnd > all on the Shannon, 9 


Tur principal Rivers of Ireland are, 


the three other provinces; 


5 Sunn Munſter; 


4 


28. In GALwav, the chief towns are, Gal-® x 


| Galway is the largeſt town in Connaught, 
Tu uam 18 the e 8 ſee of this pro E 


209. In Roscommow, the chief towns are, 


. Roſcommon, Athlone, Boyle, or e Boyle, 5 


Tull, and Elphin. 1 
30. In Mavo, the chief towns are, Caſtle. 


31. In SIIoo, the chief towns are, Sligo, 1 


32. In LErrRM, the chief towns are, James 


22 * 


or IRELAND, 


The Shannon, which riſes in Leitrim, aol 2» 
forves as a boundary between Connaught and "3 n 


The Blackwater, and the Sure, which rul 


CES. 
CI 
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The Barrow, the Noire, the Boyne, and 


he Liffee, which all run through Leinſter ; 
The Bann, and Derg, in Ulſter. 


There are ſeveral canals cut through differ- 
nt parts of the kingdom, for the convenience 
pf the inland navigation; particularly that be- 


1 ween the Shannon and Lf ffee, which is carried 
NJ Whrough an extent of ſixty miles. 


The lakes, or loughs, of Ireland are very 
pumerous; the chief among them are thote, 
f Earn, Neagh, Foyle, Swilly, Corbes, and 


Verg. 


| The principal mountains are thoſe of 
Mourne and Leah, in the county of. Down. 

| The chief articles of commerce are, cattle, 
Iides, tallow, butter, cheeſe, ſalt, honey, Wax, 
emp, wool, frize, and great quantities of ex- 
tellent linen and thread. 


The Iriſh are generally well made, ſtrong, 
ctive, haughty, careleſs of their lives, patient 
f cold and hunger, conſtant in love, eaſy of 
helief, and greedy of glory. In a word, if they 
ws | - bad, you ſhall no where find worſe ; and if 
ey be good, you can hardly meet with better. 
7 To the above may be added, that the Iriſh 
= blundering even to a proverb; and re- 
t aud Parkable for their hoſpitality, _ 5 
1 There are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, on the coaſt 
ch ru Ireland, which belong to the ſeveral coun- 
on which they border. 

TY D 3 2 on 


Es 
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Sectim XXII. 
or TRELAND. 


oy Ta E religion by law eſtabliſhed in | Ireland 

is the Epiſcopal Proteſtant, under four arch 

biſhops, and eighteen biſhops : but all other 
are tolerated. 


I. The archbiſhop of 1 is tiled 
Primate and Metropolitan of all Ireland. 
2. The archbiſhop of Dublin, 18 ſtiled Pr 2 
mate of Ireland, 3 
. The archbiſhop of Caſhell. 
72 The archbiſhop of Tuam. 


The Biſhops, are thoſe of 
1. Meath, Dromore, 10. Ardford & Agh 


- + S&Clommacnotle®.-: don 1: E 
2. Clogher 11. Waterford & Lig I 
3. Down & Connor more 
. Denn 0h. 12 Gork:& Ks 
54 Raphoe -.* 13. Coyne 
6. Killmore&Ardagh 14. Killaloe 
7. Leighlin & Ferns 15. Elphin 
8. Kilkenny, by the 16. Kildare 


title of 8880 of 175 * Kilmaſ ; 
* Lirherick 18. Killala & Achorl # F 


= * This Wor takes place e of the four xr archbiſhoo : 
a 
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= in the year 1172, Henry II. conquered this 
kingdom, and took the ale of Lord of Ire- 
and, as did his ſucceſſors till the reign of 
Henry VIII. who affumed the title of King 
f Ireland. It is now. governed like England, 
=DÞy a Lord Lieutenant, who is the King 8 re 
I preſentative, and a parliament of their own. 


Rk. 
2 


= Beides the iſlands of Great lee ig. 5 Ire- 

len and, &c. already mentioned, the Britiſh do- 
rinions extend to every quarter of the globe. 

The Engliſh have Gibraltar in Spain 3 

Some forts and factories in Africa; 

Large poſſeſſions in Aſia; | 

And immenſe tracts 9 2 land in America. 


Sectron XXIII. 
OF FR A NCE, 


RANCE, anciently called Gaul, is bound- 
d, on the 

une 9 North, by the Britiſh Channel and the Ne- 
; Wicrlands ; 

South, by Spain and tlie Mediterranean; 

| Eaſt, by Germany, Swiſſerland and Italy, 
Welt, by the mT of Biſcay. 
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It is divided into twelve provinces ; ; four off 
them lying on the North, four in the middle, 4 
and four on the South — =® 
5 The 4 Northern Provinces, are; 
E Picindy: . 3, Iſle of France, 
2. Normandy, hs Champagne. 5 
The 4 middle Provinces, are. 


Ts. Bretagne, or Brittany 2 Burgundy, 
2, Otleannois, g 4. Lionnois. 


The 4 Southern Provinces, are; 
r. Guienne, or Gaſ- 3. Davphine, 
„ a, 

2. Languedoc. 5 | 

Theſe twelve provinces are ſubdivided i into 

thirty-one governments, or generalities, over 


each of which there is a ſuperintendant, o 
Lieutenant-general, N 5 


F rance 18 about 600 miles long, and So 


broad. J 
08 es between 42 and 51* North latitude. 
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4 . Or Prearpy, the chief towns are, Ami- 
ns, Calais, Boulogne, and Abbeville. 
1 Amiens . the capital, greatly re ſembles Saliſ- 
pury. 
Calais, is the neareſt port to England, juſt 
* Þppoſire to Dover; it is the laſt town that the 
Engliſh kept in France, after it was conquered 
I * Edward III. in the year 1347, and was 
9 given up to F rance by our popiſh queen Mary 
. D. 1557. . 
4} Abbeville is - conflacrable for its manufacture 
If broad cloths, which are the beſt in France. 
| The province of Picardy is a naked and 
fild country, and produces little beſides corn. 
2. Of Noxmanvy, the chief towns are, 
Rouen, on the Seine; Caen, Dieppe, Havre- 
e-Grace, , and Granville, all upon 
de, Ne coat. 

In Caen, there is a univerſity ; ; and Cherburg 
now rendered famous by the fortifications 
md works carrying on there. | 
WW Normandy is one of the fineſt provinces in 
France, and produces all the conveniences and 
auuries of life. The Normans are ſo remark- 
| le for giving evaſive anſwers, that 1 are 
22 1 feome proverbial, 


1 . of 
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3. Of the Ifle of Francz, the chief towns 


are Paris, the metropolis of all France, fitu- 
ated on the Seine; near which are the palaces i 
of Verſailles, Marli, and Fontainbleau. 1 
Paris is a moſt magnificent city, and con- 
tains about 600, ooo inhabitants. The moſt 
remarkable buildings are, the Luxembourgh, | 
where a valuable collection of paintings are | 
ſhewn; the palace of Bourbon; the hoſpital RY 
for invalids, beſides ſeveral others. 1 
Moſt of che public edifices and churches 
are decorated with nee e images, : 
and ſtatues... - 
Ihe tapeſtry of the Gobelines is unequalled | 
- for beauty and richneſs. F 
The palace and gardens of Verſailles are 
fplendid and expenſive, _ I 
The Ifle of France is reckoned the moſt a. 1 
greeable and richeſt of all the provinces. 
4. Of Crampacne, the chief town is 
He where the Don of France ary. 
crowned. ay - 
I. his province abounds in corn and cattle 5 
and produces the wine called Champaigne. i 


— 


4.5 Of Dxzracut or Barrrany, the chief 
towns are, Rennes; St. Malo, Breſt, and Van- 
nes, on the Sea; Nantz, upon the Loire. 3 

Breſt is a well fortified ſea-port, the bei 
that France has * che ocean. 

Nant 


— 22 
1 — 
2 n 


* * 7 
5 
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Nantz is famous for its fine brandy. 


6. Of OxIEANNOISsC, the chief towns are, 
a 1 orleans, upon the Loire; Rochelle, and Roch- 
rt, upon the fea coaſt; Anglers, remarkable 

r its univerſity. . 2 
Orleans is rendered famous by Joan of | 
rc, commonly called the Maid of Orleans, = 
Tho obliged the Engliſh to. raiſe the ſiege of 
at city, A. D. 1428, and afterwards — 
Niem out of France. 
J. Of Buzxcunpy, the iet toon -is. Di- 
pn. This is an extenfive and fertile province, 
d produces the wine called Burgundy. 


== 8. Of Lionnois, the chief town is Lyons, 
It the conflux of the Rhone and the Soane ; 
is famous for its manufactures of ſilks and 


Fold and ver ſtu 8. 
3 
3 
+, 
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9. Or Guiznane, or RE, the chief 

owns are, Bourdeaux, upon the Garonne; 
1 Tee: and Oleron, on an wand of that 
ame, 5 
8 Bourdeaux is a beautiful town; the wines 
: galled Claret and Bourdeaux are made here. 
This province is in general remarkable for 
Pod eating; there are plenty of ortolans, red 
artridge, and fine hams. 
The Gaſcons are the moſt lively people in 
France, but ſaid to be inclined to boaſting; ſo 
A Dat it is become a proverb to fay of a man 
F D 5 +, 5 oe 
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Montpelier are thought ſo fine, that fick peo 
ple are often ſent there from other countries BM 
for the recovery of their health. 4 


ent amphi- theatre and * which.s are | ©} 
e b 


the king of France's eldeſt fon. 


- Avignon, upon the Rhone ; Toulon and Mar 3 
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1 


who boaſts, and is preſumptuous, 60 He 18 5 


Caron? * 


55 
by 2* 4368 


Of ünberboe; the chief towns are, 1 I 


6 Toulouſe, on the Garonne; Montpelier, Mie] X 
poi, Narbonne, and Nimes.. N . 5 


8 


This is one of the largeſt and moſt conſider b 
able of the provinces. The air and climate "3 | 


Narbonne is famous for excellent honey. 
Nimes is celebrated on account of an anci- 


11. Daves the chief b. town is Gre. 


| noble. ®. ; Kg 1 


This province g es the title of Dauphin u 8 


5 23 Wa 4 Y 
: 3 5-4 
2 : 


12. Of PrRovencx, the chief towns are, Ai 1 


feilles, on the Mediterranean. 4 

Marſeilles is a fine city, and celebrated ſean 
Port, where the XS of F rance keeps his galf 1 
lies. - 
Toulon is alſo a ſea- port of great import] 5 
ance and the general magazine of naval ſtore 

Provence is extremely fertile; it producyſi 
the beſt oil, and the fields are full of Orang 4 
hy lemon, and olive trees. 7 


by he Pr e of N lis in this py : 


3s ee and Hifory. 1 
| To theſe twelve parts, we may ſubjoin three 
oy countries, now bel longing t to ms. French, 
5 12. | | 
3 1. The Duchy of Lorrain, the chief e town 
ef of which is Nancy. ; 
| | 2. Alface ; its chief town, Straſburgh; both 
| 4 tuated on the borders of Germany. 

9 S Franche Comte ; its capital is Beſangon ; 3 
5 7 ing along * borders of ieren 
The Uſhant 1 Belleine, and ſome 8 


all iſlands, lie on the coaſt 'of Brittany. 
The Hieres, on the fouth part of e 


 Seftion XXV. 


or FRANCE. 


4 1 E principal rivers of France are, the 

5 905 and the Soane, which joining their 

Freams, fall into the Mediterranean Sea; the 

1 paronne, and the Loire, which em pty them- 
lves into the Bay of Biſcay ; the Seine, and 
1 ag which fall into the Britiſh Chan- 
5 Ne 
= France abounds 3 canals, which render 
e inland navigation extremely commodious; 
. 9 6 oo 5 3. ohe 
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the moſt noted are, that of Languedoc, we . 
opens a communication between the Mediter. 
ranean and Atlantic, by the river Garonne; 3 
and the canal of Orleans, I 
Few lakes are found in this country... _ 
The chief mountains are, the Alps, which 1 
divide France from Italy. _ 3 
„ Pyrenean Mountains, 3 France = 
and 8 pain; Mount Juro, between F ranche- —_ 
Comte and Swiſſerland; the Cevennes, in 3 
Languedoc; the Vauge, which divides Lorrain 
from Burgundy and Alface ; Mount Dor, in 8 
Auvergne. $ | 
. France is generally thought the fineſt coun- T3 
try in Europe; the air is temperate, but much 
warmer than in England, and very healthy. 
: 
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The foil produces all forts of corn, hemp, 
flax, and faffron ; excellent wines, ſuch as 
Frontiniac, Pontache, and Hermitage, beſides 
thoſe before-mentioned ; and filk and woollen 
goods of all ſorts, and abundance of falt. 
The general character of the French is, that 
they are very ceremonious, active, and. incon- 
ſtant ; extremely given to talking, eſpecially the 
females, They have a graceful and winning 
portment, are airy and amorous ; compleit 
maſters of the art of diſſimulation, and very 
contentious. Both gentlemen and citizens live 
more ſparingly than the Engliſh ; they feed 
_ moſtly on boiled or liquid meats, and are ver} 
curious in their ſauces. - They are bleſſed wid 


A ready conception, and have of late greath 
advanced 1 


Geography and Hiſtory. 8 


ch advanced the republic of letters; and even ſome 
f the female ſex are now famous for their 
c; bility and learning. Their countryman who 
rew their character, adds, that in matters of 
Far they reſemble a flea, quickly ſkipping into 
country, and as ſoon leaping out of it; and 
hey ſeldom chuſe to fight, unleſs they are 
ntrenched up to their eyes. 
The only religion eſtabliſhed by the laws of 
France, is the Roman Catholic; which en- 
in ourages abbies and con vente. 
The government of France was that of an 
ybſolute monarchy, or rather deſpotiſm; and 
tho? they had parliaments, they were merely 
ominal, and had but little power: however, 
he late revolutions that took place in Auguſt 
1789, ſeem to have overturned the whole ſy{- . 
em: The nation have made a glorious ſtrug- 
ale for liberty, and are new modelling the con- 
ſtitution; but until theſe matters are finally ar- 
ranged, we muſt drop the ſubject. 3 
| The ſucceſſion is hereditary. in the male 
ine only; the excluding all females from the 
inheritance of ſovereignty is called the Salic | 
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law. . 
France was originally the country of the 
ancient Gauls, but takes it preſent name from 
the Franks, a ſet of German emigrants, who 
compleated the foundation of the preſent king- 
dom under Clovis, about the year 476. Great 
part of France was conquered by Edward III. 
x of England ; and in the year 1420, Henry 8 
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made a conqueſt of it, and was declared regent | Jag 
and heir to . — crown of France. A few years ; 
after, the Engliſh were routed by the famous 
Joan of Arc, and in 1450, wer were entirely! 
driven out of France. 

The preſent king of France is Lewis XVI. 
who ſucceeded to the throne, A. D. 17745 he 
is is tiled, Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 


| Beſides the kingdom of France, the French 4 
have many valuable poſſeſſions; they have 
great part of the Netherlands; the iſland of = 

-orfica ; ſeveral iſlands in North America ; 


and ſome ſettlements and forts in : Aſia and 
Africa, TE 


© A 


"Bar a farther e of French hiſtory, 


read Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. and won 
: lon' $ Hiltory of France. Es 
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* $ PAIN, 


Span 18 bounded on the Ny 
North, by the Bay of Biſcay, and France ; 
South, by the Straits of Gibraltar; 155 
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Spain is divided i into 14 Provinces 5 Viz, 


On the North; 
N Galicia 3. Biſcay. 
2. Aſturia 0 5 
1 owards the Pyrenean Mountains; 
4. Navarre 6. Catalonia. 
ys Arragon 
On the Fal 
7. Valencia 
8. Murcia | N 
On the Weſt; 
11. Eſtramadura 
12. Leon 


On the South; 


In the Middle; 


13 Old Caſtile 
New C aſtile. 


Spain is 700 miles long, and 500 broad. 


It lies between 36? and 44% North lati- 
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% Ix GaLtcia, the chief towns are, St. Jac 1 
4 Compoſtella, Corunna, and the Groyne. 9 


2. In ASTURIA, the chief town is Oviedo. 
3. In Biscav, the chief town is Bilboa. 


In ARRAGON, the chief town is Sara- NF 
«hs on the Ebro. 3 
6. In CarALoxTA, the chief town is Bar. L 
celona, on the Mediterranean; a 185 hand 
ſome, and trading city. | 


In VaLznc1a, the chief towns are, Va- >| 
lencia, and Alicant, both on che Mediterra- 1 


nean. 


8. In Muxcia, the chief towns are, Mur- 


cia; and Carthagina, on the Mediterranean. 


9. In GRAN ADA, the chief towns are, Gra- 
nada; and Malaga, on the Mediterranean; 
from whence we have the fruit we call Mala- r 
ga Raiſins. 


10. In AxpaLusla, the chief towns are, 
Seville, on the Guadalquiver; Gibraltar, on 


ons Straits ; and Cadiz. 


Seville 


4 I NAvaRRE, the chief town is * 2 
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I Wy in Spain; 1t 1s a great trading town, and 13 
2 pe e famous for its oranges. 
Gibraltar is a very ſtrong fort, built on a 


* Pck, and was taken from the Spaniards by 


; 4 e Engliſh, A. P. 1704 


ZE ades, is a large, fine, and rich town. It is 
Built on an iſland ſeparated from Andaluſia by 
9 rise 18 nz which 1 it to the main- 


erida, on the Guadiana. 
12. In Lkox, the chief towns are, Leon 


WO: 
= hep 
e 
1 1 


2 13. 5 5 Oro CasriLE, the chief: towns are, 
Burgos, and Valladolid. 


7 adrid, the capital of all Spain ; Toledo, on 


= Wie. 
: Madrid is ſaid to be a dirty, abromformble 
| Fe; it is ſurrounded by a mud wall, and 
contains about 100,000 inhabitants. 

= The Eſcurial is reckoned the moſt coſtly pa pa- 
glace of any in Europe, and is decorated with 


* japeſtry, and other ornaments, 
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z Seville, next to Madrid, is the beſt built 
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Cadiz, ſometimes called Cales, and anciently 
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ſmall arm of the ſea, over which a fortified 
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11. In EsTRAMADURA, the chief town. is 


1 nd 2. which contains the Principal 


14. In New Cain the chief towns are, 


the Tagus; and the Eſcurial, or King's Pa- NY 


an aſtoniſhing variety of paintings, ſeulpture, 
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There are ſeveral other palaces in the envi "il | 
tons of OY" that are worth ſeeing. =_ 
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Tus principal r. rivers of Spain are, the 14 
bro, which falls into the Mediterranean; th I 
Duero, the Tagus, the Guadiana, and the i 2 
_ dalquiver, which all diſcharge chemſelves 0 
the „eee, E 
The mountains are very numerous, bu 3 
the moſt noted are, the Pyrenees, betweel 
Spain and France, extending from the Bay of 
| Biſcay to the Mediterranean, two hundred 
miles: „ 2 
The Cantabrian Mountains, which are 4 
kind of continuation of the Pyrenees, and reach | 
acroſs to the Atlantic Ocean 5 
And, Mount Calpe, now called the Hill Ml | 
: Gibraltar, and in former times, one of the 
pillars of Hercules; the other, Mount Aby 2 
lying oppoſite to it, in Africa. 4 
The air of Spain is very pure; but their 
ſummers are exceedingly hot, and their winters 
intenſely cold. The foil is extremely fertile, 
and produces all forts of delicious fruits and} 4 
Corn; 5 


* 


— 


= Irn; _ they have excellent wines, eſpecially 
k and ſherry, fine wool, and filk in abun- 


*& nee ; honey, ſaffron, muff, and ſeveral forts 


In, which they work to ſuch perfection, that 
ey furniſh the beſt arms in the world. 
1 1 he ſeas afford excellent fiſh of all kinds, 
ticularly anchovies. 
he Spaniards are grave, politic, and cun- 
gs; make good foot ſoldiers ; are loyal to 
Peir king, patient in what they undertake, 
4 perate in eating and drinking, but they are 
SDovght miſtruſtful, idle, and Prone to revenge. 
hey are of an olive complexion, have fine 
Warkling eyes, and gloſſy black hair. The 
Nen generally have muſtachios. 5 
The religion of Spain is the Roman Catho- 


x Jbunal that puniſhes with cruelties that are 
—Wrce to be conceived, and 1 is a diſgrace to 
man nature. 


Ncceſſion is hereditary to Feragles as well as 
ales. 

pain was known to the ancients by the 
mes of Iberia and Heſperia, as well as Hiſ- 


t inhabitants were the Celtæ, a people of 
ul: After them, the Phoenicians poſſeſſed 
4 ſeraſclves of the molt ſouthern parts, and were 


the 
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drugs; various metals, and particularly i- 
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oy 
47 
1 
4 4 
| 
4 
ö 
9 
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I, and titey have a very ſevere inquiſition a- 
inſt the exerciſe of any other; which is a 


he government is monarchical, and Spain 
che moſt deſpotic kingdom in Europe. The 


nia, and formerly included Portugal. The 
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the firſt civilizers of this kingdom, and 1 

founders of the moſt ancient cities. A 3 
theſe, followed the Grecians ; then the Car 
thaginians; and about ſixteen years beto 
Chriſt, it became ſubject to the Romans. © 
the decline of that empire, it became a pr 
to the Goths, who founded the Spaniſh m 
narchy under their king Alarick I. Theſe, i 
their turn, were invaded by the Saracens, will 
about the end of the ſeventh century, ravag 
this country, till towards the year 147 5, when 
Ferdinand, and his queen Iſabella, TRpeled thi 
Moors entirely. 

The preſent ſovereign i is Charles IV. w 
ſucceeded in 1788. He is ſtiled his Cath, 
Majeſty. a 
Ihe eldeſt ſon of Spain is called the Prin 3 
of Frag * =P 


The lands ing o near spain a are, in the Me ; 
| diterranean, 
Majorca, mo to Spain its chief town 
 Myorca.' e 


Mahon. =p 
I the chief town 1s Vrica, fabjeet 
Spain. 8 |. 
It was a rüde ſaying of Philip II. T 19 1 
the ſun neuer ſet upon his dominions : for, 
Ia . upon the ule of . 11 9 

0 Spaniarl F 
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aniards poſſeſs the towns of Ceuta, Oran, 
d the . lands. ä 
In Aſia, they have the Philippine, and the 
lariana, or Ladrone iſlands. 

In North America, they have New and Old 


Porto Rico, and ſome others: 
And they poſſeſs the greateſt part of South 


L merica.. 
F | 7 merica, under the conduct of Columbus, 


Seftiom XXIX. 


oF PORTUGAL £ 


z. 
c Eſtramad u ura 4 1. Tralos Montes 
2. Beira 5. Alantejo 


hough the ſmalleſt tine; "ns the title of 
Kingdom,” - 

I Portugal is about 300 miles hoon: and 100 
© broad, 


lexico, California, &c. the iſlands of Cuba, 


The 8 were the firſt diſcoverers of 


E kingdom of Portugal lies on the Weſt 
4 pf Spain, and is divided into fix Provinces, | 


3. Entre Minho e Douro 6. Algarve, which 
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1. Of EsrRAMADURA, the chief town 5 

| Liſbon, on the Tagus, the capital of Portagal; 
an extenfive, populous, and wealthy city, buil i 
like Old Rome, on ſeven little hills, and con- 4 
tains 200,000 inhabitants. 3 
The wine called Liſbon, comes Hom hence 
This city was deſtroyed ih 1755, by a mot 
dreadful earthquake, but has fince been re. 
built in an elegant and commodious manner. 
2. Of Brin, the chief town is Coimbra. 
3. Of Ex TRE Minno, E Douzo, the chic! 
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towns are Oporto, and Viana, both on the "Y 
Oporto, next to Liſbon, is the largeſt cir : 
in Portugal, and carries on a great trade 1 in theſ 3 
wine we call Port. 1 
4. Of TxAL Os Monts, the chief tou] == 
are, Miranda, and Villa Real. | Y 
„ ALanTE Jo, the chief town i 1 
0 Lagos. E 
6. Of Ao cave, the chief t town is Faro, 


Section XXL; MM 
or PORTUGAL. # 


TIE principal rivers of Portugal are, the 
Duero, Tagus, and Guadiana, ee menti- 
_oned 1 in 8 P ” = 


Geography and Hiſtory. ”r 


heir religion, government, wine, and 
Haracter, are much like thoſe of Spain, 
Portugal was anciently called Luſitania. 
EW hen the Moors of Africa made themſelves 
aſters of the greateſt part of Spain, they pe- 
etrated alſo into this country, where they e- 
| tabliſhed governors, who made themſelves 
Wings. After many fruitleſs attempts by the 
Jings of Leon, it was at length conquered, and 
ecame an earldom to Spain; but A. D. 1139, 
Jonzo firſt aſſumed the title of king of Por- 
gal. His fucceffors continued it till the year 
so, when it was ſeized upon by Philip II. 
ing of Spain, after a war of two or three 
ears; but in 1640, the People rebelled, ſhook 
ff the Spaniſh yoke, and elected for their king 
he duke of Braganza, who took the name of 
ohn IV. in whoſe family it has ever ſince re- 
ained, independent of Spain. 
| The preſent lovereign 1 18 Marian-Frances- 
Habella. 


LANE title of Portugal is, Mal Faithful Ma- 


36 


), 
| The eldeſt ſon ! is, Prince of Braſil, 


2 


5 The en gement of the Portugueſe 

0 Tre of immenſe value. 

7 In Aſia, they have Goa, on the Coroman- 

the 3 & el Coaſt, and ſome other places; and Macoa, 

_— Pear China. fr 

In Africa, the Madeira, and Cape de Verd 
ID Iſlands, 


« : 
n 1 1 
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72 Geography and Hiſtory. 
Iſlands, ſome other ſmall iſlands, and ſever 


between Portugal and America. 


of Good Hope, A. D. 1498. 


| derable information reſpecting this country, + 9 


; oF 1 7 4 L v. 


contiguous to France, Swiſſerland, and Ger 


mente 2 


forts and factories. i ö 
In South e Brafl, from whence the : 
bring vaſt riches. : 
And the iſlands of the Azores, or T ercere : 


The Portugueſe were the firſt who fund 
paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, by way of the Cap 


bn 


Vertot . Revolutions of Portugal, wil give con MD 


Section XXXI _ 4 


3 is a large peninſula, ſhaped like| * 
boot, and waſhed on three ſides by the Med 
terranean, The upper or northern part 


many, from all which it Tn e * te 
p es 4 


">THE northern diviſion contains nine cour-W 
tries 53, We” 2 
| 1. Savof 2 
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1. Savoy, 

2. Piedmont, 
| 3. Montſerrat, . 
4. Milan, partly ſubject to Hungary, a and 
Bartly to the king of Sardinia. 5 
di 5. Parmeſan, ſubject to Spain. 

pu, | 6. Modena, ſubject to its own duke. 
Z +1 7. Mantua, ſubject to Auſtria, 
= 8. The Republic of Venice, . the : 

Puntry A 
J 9. The Republic of Genoa. 
IF : | The middle diviſion contains four countries, 
7% z. 
10. The dukedom of T uſcany, ſubject to che 
mperor of Germany, - 

1 W 11. The pope” 8 territories, or lands of the 
urch. 
1 12. The Republic of Lucca. 

A 13. The Republic of St. Marino, 
1 i 


Ger The Southern diviſion, contains 
V cl 14. The kingdom of Naples. 


La is about 600 miles long, and its s greateſt 
ven Wreadth about 400 miles; but moſt part of it 

: 1 not as much ſo half that breadth. = 
coun 1 It lies between 38 and 47* North latitude, 


All ſubject to the king 
of Sardinia, 


— 
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r, Or Silver; the chief town is Chambery. 1 
OO P:zbDMoNT, the chief towns are Turin, 
7 600 Nice, on the Coaſt. "2 
Turin is one the fineſt cities in Europe, tho! 'Y N 
not very large, and is the capital of his Sard. 
nian Majeſty, who is ſo abſolute, that his reve- 
nues conſiſt of what he PER to my upon ls > 
. Hubjecs, 18 
7 8 carries on a large ade in aka "1 
which are reckoned the beſt in Italy. — Y 
3 Of MoxrskRRAT, the chief town is Caf 4 | 
The king of Sardinia is duke of Savoy, 
Picdmone, and Montſerrat. 15 i 
e Of Mil ax, the chief towns are, Mila 2 
Cremona, and Lodi, famous for cheeſe, = 
The beauty and fertility of this country a 
almoſt incredible; its chief manufactures con-# 4 
fiſt of ſilks, hardware, and chryſtaal. 
S. Of PaRMA, the chic towns are, Parme f 
ard Placentia. 
The duchy of Parma is one af the wolff 
flouriſhing States of Italy; the cheeſe call 
Parmeſan comes from hence. 


6. a 1 8 the chief town is weder 1 
5 75 op 


The poet Virgil was a native of thus coun- 


s. of Venice, the chief towns are, Venice, 
5 Padua, Verona. and Iſtria. 
XZ Venice, the capital of this republic, is built 
upon ſeventy-two little iſlands, at the bottom 
pf the Adriatic Gulf; over the ſeveral canals 
ere laid near five hundred bridges, moſt of 
them built of ſtone, It contains 200,000 in- 
habitants. 
The government is ariftocraic under a chief 
agiſtrate, called the Doge, who | IS choſen by 
e "enators, or nobility. 
The Venetian territories are as fruitful as any 
In Italy; the fields abounding with vineyards, | 
nd plantations of mulbernes. 
9. Of Gzexoa, the chief towns are, Genoa, 
T * the ſea coaſt; and Monaco, belonging to its 
pwn prince. 
| Genoa is a moſt ſuperb city, but the ſtreets 
gre narrow. It contains about 1 50, ooo inha- 
itants. The chief manufactures are, velvets, 
. gold and ſilver tiſſues, and paper. 
The government 1s ariſtocratical, and like 
. nat of Venice, is veſted in the duke, or doge, 
mol: ſted by twelve counſellors ; ; he 3 18 choſen e- 
allelf ery two years. 
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The common people are the moſt laborious 
1-1, Ind induſtrious of all the Italians; and the whole 


| of 4 Nee of che country is romantically beautiful. 


E 2 The 
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Of ManTva, the chief town is Mantua, 
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The whole of this northern diviſion 1 is call 
Lombardy. OP 


e Tuscaxv, the chief towng $ are, | Flo -_ 
rence, on the river Arno; Sienna, famous for 3 
Warble: ; Piſa, and Leghorn, on the Sea, 
Florence is a moſt beautiful city, ſtanding 
herween mountains covered with olive trees 
vineyards, and delightful villas. It is full of the 
works of art, in painting, ſculpture, and ar: 
chitecture; and exceeds every city in Italy, in 
theſe curioſities, except Rome. Its inhabitant 
amount to above 70,000. 
11. The Porz's TERRITORIES contain eight 
' provinces, in the center of what was former; 
the Roman empire; the chief towns are 
Rome, the capital, on the Tiber; Tivoli, Spo- 
letto, and Bologna; Civita Vecchia, and Oſtia 
both on the Mediterranean; Loretto, Ancona 
Sinigaglia, Peſaro, and Ravenna, all on thi 
coaſt in the Gulph of Venice. 
Rome, formerly the miſtreſs of the world, 
reckoned the capital of all Italy; it is the ref 
dence of the TOE and contains about. 1 4. 3,008 
inhabitants 4 
This grand city AS ce with cu riolities bol 
ancient and modern; ſuch as noble ruins, 
ſpecially thoſe of the pantheon, and the . 
umphal arches; . wi buildings, particular 
the church of St. Peter, and numbers of bea 
8 Uful paintings and ſtarues, = 
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ED 


0 Next to Rome, Bologna is the moſt conſider- 
1 *h city; beſides which, there are many othe? 


ovns in the eccleſiaſtical Toe, celebrated in 
ncient hiſtory. 

= The country about Rome is pleaſant, but 
hin of inhabitants, the melancholy confequence 
f the want of trade, and the multitude of 
3 onks. The other parts of the Pope” s do- 
Minions are very populous. 
12. Of Locca, the chief town is Laces on 
he Mediterranean. 
| This is a ſmall, but Gelchtfil country. Its 
ade conſiſts in mercery Goh, 1 and 
ruits, eſpecially olives. 


13. Of St. Maxixo, the tif town is st. 
arino, on the Gulph of Venice. 

This ſmall republic occupies only a ſingle 
fraggy mountain, with a few eminences at the 
Pottom, and does not contain above 5000 in- 
Et abitants! in its Whole territory. 


rid, - 
_ 4. Naplks i 18 of fs extent than any 0- 
; ol er dominion in Italy. It is divided into four 


ige provinces, which are, Abruzzo, Terra di 


5 bol wora, Apulia, and Calabria, each of which 7 
ns. eff ſub-divided into ſeveral ſmaller territories, 15 
= Naples, ſituated on the Mediterranean, f is the 
cular apital of the whole kingdom; it is one of the 


8 neſt cities in the world, and preſents the curi - 
s traveller with many things deſerving! his 
BN © Ot attention, 


A > 
38 
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attention. Its inhabitants amount to abou 


from its beauty and fertility ; it abounds with 
all kinds of grain, fruits, herbage, flax, oil, and 


his Elyſian fields. 


is Ferdinand IV. brother to his Catholic Maje 
| ſty, who aſcended the throne in 1759. His do 


na Grecia, and the iſland o Sie. 


_ Gaul, 


2082000. | "1 
This country may juſtly be called a paradic i b 


wine, in the higheſt perfection. From thi 
tract ſome ſuppoſe Yugu took che model of : ; 


The preſent k ing of Naples and Sic i 
as he is called, the king of the two Sicilic; 


minions comprehend what was the ancien 
countries of Samnium, Campania, Apulia, Mag 


Section XXXIII. 
or ITAL v. 


TRE E moſt conſiderable rivers of Italy ar 
the Po, which falls into the Adriatic gulph 
the Volturno, the Tiber, and Arno, which fall 
into the Mediterranean. 

The famous Rubicon forms the ſouthen 


boundary, between Italy and the ancient Cifal 4 
T. 3 


Geography and Hiſtory, 79 
The principal g gulfs are, the Adriatic Sea, or 
Pulf of Venice, Which divides Italy from Tur- 


cio, already mentioned. 

E The lakes are, thoſe of Maggior, Como, 
Ind ſeveral others. 

The mountains are, the Alps, and Appe- 
ines, already mentioned; and the wonderful 
Volcano, or burning mountain Veſuvius, which 
& not far from the city of Naples. 
om | The air of Italy is generally very mild, pure, 
Ind healthful, except in the lands of the church 
[ urine the ſummer ſeaſon, at which time it is 
Fery peſtilential. 

'T owards the Alps and Appenines it is pier- 
ing and cold, theſe mountains being frequently 
Povered with ſhow. The country is extremely 
Peautiful, and deſervedly” ſtiled the garden of = 
Europe. 

ls chief commodities are, corn, wines, fruits, 
ce, ſilks, velvets, taffaties, ſattins, grograms, 
3 ſtians, gold wire, allum, glaſs, marbles, e- 
eralds, and many other valuable ſtones. 


Nine of the cities of Italy are more eſpeci- 
ly remarkable for their appellations, viz. 
Wome, the Holy ; Genoa, the Proud ; 
Y aples, the Noble; Florence, the Fair; 
1 [ enice, the Wealthy ; Milan, che Great; 

2 E Bologna, 


ie ey in Europe, and che gulfs of Tarento, Ge- 
pal Boa, and Naples. 

and The ſtraits are thoſe of Meſnna, and Boni- 
of 
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polite, adapted to arts, ſciences, and trade; bu 
and revenge, They are very paſſionate in their \ 
amours,-and jealous even to madneſs ; and have 

f but very little of the old Roman ſpirit for war. 


ing, and muſic; and their country abounds 
with remains of antique monuments. | 


f the Pope is the head of this church. 
va into different ſtates, and under different 
rally conſidered as the ſovereign of this coun- 

try, who is the chief biſhop of all Roman Ca. 


elected i in 1775. 


Bologna, the Fat; na And . 5 0 
Ravenna, the Ancient a „eden the Learned 
The Italians are "reckoned witty, prudent 


are charged with being given to diſſimulation "i 


They excel in architecture, ſculpture, paint. 


\ Their, rehgion is the Roman Catholic, and | 


It has already been obſerved, that Italy is di 


forms of government; but the Pope is gere- 


tholics, and is frequently called the Roman Pon- 
tiff. The preſent Pope is Pius VI. who wall 


Section XX XIV. 
or ITALY» 


Tax E principal illands near Italy are, Sich 4 
Sardinia, Corlica, Malta, and the Lipary 20 : 


4 1 of tem lying in the Mediterranean. 


- : b the Venetians. 
S $S1ciLY, formerly called Trinacria, from its 


Its chief towns are, Meſſina, Palermo, and 
yracuſe. 

Near the middle of this iſland | is the famous 
urning mountain Etna. 

In the Straits of Meſſina lie te devouring 
bck Scylla, and. the foaming Charybdis, ſo 
Buch talked of by the poets, as objects of ter- 


ate of navigation. 

Sicily is a kingdom annexed to that of 
Saks... 

f SARDINIA, the chief town of which 18 
T 

The preſent king of d 1s Victor Ama- 
eus, who ſucceeded A. D. 1773. 


3 Coxsica is very mountainous and woody; this 


4 . Pered it A. D. 1770; its capital is Baſtiz. 


1 be knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, in 1 530, 
the emperor Charles V. when the Turks 
23 Kore them out of Rhodes. They are now 


and maſter, 


cngraply and Hi fiory. 1 81 . 


| The iſles of Corfu, Cephalonia, Z ant, and St. 
aura, lying near the coaſt of Greece, belong | 
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jangular ſhape, is ſeparated from Italy by the 


traits of Meſſina, which are ſeven miles acroſs. 


br, but of little conſequence in the e 


and now belongs to the French, who con- 


Mara, formerly called Melita, was given to 


9 own by the diſtinction of the Knights os; -- 
2 Wales, and are under che government of a 
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405 the famous volcano, Strombolo, form | 
one of theſe iſlands. | 


and the r ; 


It was here St. Paul was ſhipwrecked. 
The chief town of this little ſand, or ra- 
ther rock, is Malta. 


The chief of the Lipary ew 18 Lipari | 


Corfu, on the coaſt of Greece, was anci. 
ently called Phæacia. 


Zant is famous for currants. | 
The iſlands in the Tonian Sea are general 1 
reckoned with Turkey, but being ſubject t 


the Republic of V enice, I have inſerted them a 
here. . 


Section XXV. 
OF GERMAN . 


Seastar, or the Holy Roman Empin, q 
1s bounded, on the 3 
North, by the German Ocean, Denmatkſi 


* * Ls 4 
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2 we EM 2 


n 
3 


South, by Italy and Swiſſerland; 4 3 
Eaſt, by Pruſſia, Poland, Bohemia, al 3 
Hungary; 1 
Weſt, by the United Provinces, the Nel 3 
therlands , and France, : 1 
German 


graphy' and Hiſtory. 
I Gent is divided into nine great parts, 
aalled circles; three on the North, three in 
the middle, and three on the South. 
+I? Northern circles, are, 
Weſtphalia, 3. Lower Saxony. 
Upper Saxony, „„ 


The middle circles, are, 

4. Upper Rhine, 6. Franconia. 

Lower Rhine, SET . 

T he Southern circles are, 

7. Swabia, 9. Auſtria. 

8, Bavaria, 

Germany is 600 miles long, and 500 broad. 
It lies between 45 and 55* North latitude. 


Section XXXVI. 


OF GERMANY, 


: xe Soon the Rhine ; and Liege, upon the Maele. 


1 18 eee far the manufacture 
7 E 6 e known 


E. WeEsTPHALIA, the tha towns. are, 
lunſter, Embden, Paderborn; Oſnaburg, fub- 
ect to its own biſhop; Minden; Duſſeldorp, 


* 
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known by that name, and for the beſt Wet 3 
Phalia hams. A 
2. In UppzR Saxoxv, the chief t towns are 1 
Dreſden, and Wittenburg, on the Elbe; Ste. F ; 
tin, and Francfort, on the Oder; Berlin, andi F 
Potſdam, on the Elbe; Stralſund, upon tie 2 


Baltic Sea: theſe five laſt mentioned towns be. 2 
Jong to the King of Pruſſia, 2 


The electorate of Saxony is the richelf 
country in Germany. Dreſden is the capita, 
and a moſt beautiful city; famous for its mir: 
rors, founderies of bells and cannon, and par. 
ticularly for the porcelain manufacture called 
Duden. It contains about I 10,000 inhabi-i 2 5 
ants. | 7 
Berlin is the capital of all the King of puff 
ſia's dominions, and contains 126,600 inha- 
bitants. Its manufactures of all kinds are nu. 4 
merous. . 4 

3. In Lowrx Saxoxv, the chief towns are, 4 
Hamburgh, on the Elbe; Brunſwick, Hi 
nover, . and e 1 


In Urrin Ruins, the chief towns are = I. 
/ F on the Maine ; and Spire, on " i 
Rhine. : F 
In Lower Rurws, the chief towns are : 
Heidelburg, Worms, Mentz, Bon, and Co- 
: logne, all _ the Rhine. 1 1 3 


ts In FRANCONIA, the chief town. 18 Nu- 
emburg. 


J. In SWABIA, mY chief town is e 1 
1 (ſides the villages of Blenheim and Hock- 
et, near the Danube; famous for the ſignal | 

fictories gained there by the Duke of Marl- 9 


oog. 


8. In BavARIA, the ie; towns are is : 
yl Saltzburg ; Ingoldſtat, and MATING on 
he Danube. 8 


In AvsTR: IA, the chief towns are, Vienna, 
il n the Danube ; and Gratz. 
vienna, being the reſidence of the Eopeear, : 
= conſidered as the capital of the whole Ger- 
: I an empire; its inhabitants amount to about 
$00,000, but the ſuburbs are larger than the 
{ity itſelf, and contain many more. Vienna 
1 has many magnificent buildings, but its ſtreets 
Ire narrow and dirty. 
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$ ae} ; t HE principal rivers of Germany are, the 
E co Panube, the Rhine, the Elbe, the Oder, the 
Peſer, the Moſelle, and the Maine. 
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known for their medicinal virtues. 


DE. SR 


divide Germany from Italy. 


the northern exceeding bad and defert. Ther 
are vaſt foreſts and woods, conſequently plenty 


country in general yields grain of every 0 4 YL 
vegetables, fruits, and fiſh; and it abounds! os 


generally very fair in their dealings. In either ” 
arts or war they are equally excellent, have a 


ticularly that of the fatal inſtrument the gun, "i 


equally divided between ſectaries of all Kin 


The moſt noted lake is that of C onſtance 0 
between Germany and Swiſſerland. 1 


This country is ſaid to contain more mineral 
waters than all Europe beſides; thoſe of the 
Spa, Pyrmont, and An-la-Chapelle, are wel 


The chief mountains are the Alps, whick 


The climate and foil of thi empire differ 
greatly: the ſouthern parts are not unpleaſing; 


of wild fowl, and game of all ſorts. The| 


metals and minerals, 1 
Rheniſh and Moſelle wines come ' fronl Y 
hence. i 


The Germans are grave and honeſt, au 


extenſive genius for mechanical learning, an 


are famous for ſome ſingular inventions, par- 


8 592 
3 Wes 
6 I , 


As to the religion of this country it ſcemſf L 


Proteſtants, Papiſts, and Jews, cul 3 


Geography and Hiftory. 87 
The government of Germany i is of the mix- 
ed form: the Emperor is head, but not maſter 
pf the empire; for he can do but little with 
Put the conſent of the electors, princes, and 
1 mperial free cities; which altogether form 
Phat is called the Diet of the Empire, that aſ- 
embles in the town of Ratiſbon. | 


There are nine electors, which are in order, 


f E :. 4+; Bohemia, 7. Brandenburg, 
23S $2.-:.4 1 Bavaria, 8. Palatine, 
Cologne, 6. Saxony, 9. Hanover. 


he Emperors of Germany, who are not he- 
1 ſeditary princes ; but when an Emperor dies, 
Meſe nine electors aſſemble and chuſe another. 
The electors are ſovereign princes; thoſe of 


| FD = archbiſhops. 
an 


wer nia; and his capital is Prague. 
e an 
N . ; 
pa- 
un. q neſt ; Dreſden is his capital. 

Ine elector of Brandenburg is alſo King of 
Pruſſia, and maſter of a great extent of coun- 
. * the capital of Brandenburg is Berlin. 
The two moſt conſiderable towns belonging 


4 ag elector Palatine are Manheim and But 
orp. 


em 
nl 


Ti 5 
The 


Ls, theſe nine is veſted the right of electing 1 


entz, Triers, and Cologne, are eccleſiaſtics 5 
The elector of Bohemia 18 king of Bohe- 


The elector of Bavaria's capital 1s Munich. 
The elector of Saxony is the moſt conſider- 
ble of all the electors, and his electorate the 
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Great Britain; the capital of this electorate 1 


Caſſel, the Dukes of Brunſwick, Wolfenbut. 
tle, Wirtemburg, Mecklenburg, and Saxa-n 
Gotha, the Marquis of Baden, the Prince o BW 
Naſſau, &c. 2 


of France, was the founder of the German = 
empire in 800. 1 


bertſon; and Voltaire's Abridgement of the Empire 
maybe read with advantage. 


$8 Geography and Hiſtory. "2 
The elector of Hanover is alſo King « 
Hanover. 


Beſides the electors there are many other TT 
ſovereign prices, as the Landgrave of Heile. 


Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, King 1 


Leopold II. is the pete Emperor; . 


ſucceeded to the kingdoms of Hungary and | 
Bohemia, February 20, 1790, upon the death 
of his brother, Joſeph II. - 


The Hiſtory of the 88 Charles V. by Ro- 


Sectio 
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oF BOHEMIA. 


HE W h of Wem is bounded on 


' 5 
3 
% 
* NC Eaſt, 
* 
8 
* 


It is divided i into three parts, viz, 


I, Bohemia Proper, 
3. Moravia. 


5 ent cities in Europe: the moſt noted of its 
phuildings is a very noble bridge. 


lt is a place of but little trade, and its in- 


1 abitants are computed at about 8 3,000. 
= Sie is a duchy chiefly ſubject to the king 
ek Pruſſia; its capital is Breſlaw, on the Oder. 


= Moxavia, is ſubject to Auſtria; its capital 


=8 Olmutz. 


EZ The foil and produce of Bohemia are pretty 


puch the ſame as thoſe of Germany. 


he chief manufactures are linen, copper, 


; 5 Fon, and glaſs. 


7100 5 | 


Wree ſides by Germany, and has Poland on 


3 Bonzi is chiefly ſubject to the Houſe of 
EE uſtna; its capital is Prague, on the river 
Aulda, one of the fineſt and moſt magnifi- 


en is the eſtabliſhed religion, but the | 
- Moravians 
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broad. 


SWISSERLAND i is a ſmall romantic 
country, lying upon the Alps, between Ger 
many, Italy, and France; and is the hight 
pot of ground in Europe. 


Swiſſerland is divided into 13 cantons, which 7 


Moravians have ſtruck into a viſionary path «ff 9 
their own. 


Bohemia is 300 miles long, and 250 mile] 9 


It lies berween 48* and 52* North latirude * 


Section XXXIX. 


OF SWISSERLAND, 


fone ok are, 
| Cantos, | Chief Towns 
I. Zurich, Turichz 
2. Bern, e 
3. Baſil, +: Ball; 
4. Schaffhauſen; Schaff hauſen; 
7JCCCCCCCC Teen; 
6. Friburg, Friburg; 
7. Solothurn, Solothurn; ; 
8. i Sls 
9. Uri, FED Altorf; 
10 Underwal 


Cantons. Chief Towns. 
10. Underwald, Stantz; 

11. Zug, | | Zug 3 

12. Glaris, Glaris; 

13. Appenzel, Appenzel. 


Brax, on the river Aar, is the capital of 


Ponvenient city. It has a magnificent church, 
Poſpital, granary, and one of the grandeſt and 
peſt furniſhed arſenals in Swiflerland. 

The canton of Bern, in extent of country, 


aual to all the reſt taken together. 
4 | ZuRICH, upon the lake of the ſame name, 
Wm ancient city, large, well built, populous, 
. nd rich by its manufactories of crape. 
Ci* 

The canton of Zurich is the firſt in order, 


ict 
nd has the precedence in the general aſſem- 


plies, on account of the power and N 


ich pf the city of Zurich. 
s viſſerland is about 260 miles long, and 
3 Ibove 100 miles broad. 


WED 
3 

ep 4 OY 

. it le. 

Ee *2 
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©! Sviſſerland, and is a beautiful, neat, and 


nd number of inhabitants, is reckoned nearly 


It is ſituated between 4 55 and 45 North l- 
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mountains of this country; and the river Aa: 


ſpoken of; Lucern, Zurich, and Neufchatel, - 
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the Alps, which entirely ſeparate Swiſſerland 1 
from Italy, The tops of them are frequentyſ 


long; which renders the climate very une qui 


while the vallies are warm and ruitful. 


craggy mountains, heaped one upon another 


| likewiſe exports an abundance of many valu- 
ble commodities, ſuch as flax, linen, crap 
hempen-cloth, and drugs. 3 


Section XL. 
oF SWISSERLAND, 


T HE chief rivers of Swiſſerland are, u 
Rhine and the Rhone, which both riſe in the 38 


The lakes are very numerous; the chi 
are thoſe of Geneva and Conſtance, already 


The mountains, as has been obſerved, ar: 


covered with ſnow, and ſometimes all the yen 
the air in ſome parts being ſharp and piercing 2 


On your firſt entering Swiſſerland you woul 7 
ſuppoſe it to be a chaos of barren rocks ad 


perpetual ſnows, and gloomy vallies; a dreary, 
deſolate, but ſublime appearance! yet ti 
country yields not only good wine, flax, woc 
horſes, ſheep, deer, and plenty of fiſh, ton 
&c. with all the neceſſaries of human life, buff 


e 58 
Pp 8 * Prat 8 . 1 3 2 $1 75 
8 3 N "AV og 4-5 1 
F ‚R . OE BL CS. ws tk 5 r . FS, 


8 the natural curiaſites of this count) 4 
_ ax 


A Log a! 
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J e the Glaceries, or Ice Vallies ; ; the moſt res 
Harkable of which is that of Grindelwald. 


The Swiſs are a plain but honeſt people; ö 
rue and faithful to their word; the men are 1 
| pron ſtrong, robuſt, ſober, courageous, | 
nd moſt excellent ſoldiers. 


1 Their dreſs is very particular; they have 
Ittle round hats, like thoſe worn by the Dutch 
W:ippers; their coats and waiſtcoats are all of 


20 kind of coarſe black cloth; their breeches 
W rc of a coarſe linen, ſomething like failors 

" osſers, but drawn together in plaits below | 
arc knees, and the ſtockin gs are of the fame 
a" uff, with the breeches. | 

nt | 
J Seven of the cantons are Roman Catholic, 
M Id fix Proteſtant. 5 

ing They ſpeak French, German, and. Italian, 


& they border upon thoſe countries. 


ul Their government is a free republic; the 
_ afferent cantons, though united by one com- 
ther; hon bond, are governed by their own laws. 


cz" The ancient inhabitants of this country were 
a " mh Helv etii; they were ſubdued by "ns 
A I [Klar. 
1 : . After the Romans, Swiſſerland was i in ſubj ec- 
1 n to the Burgundians and Germans, till Gove 
e year 1300, when the emperor Albert I. 
Cl = 1 Fated the people with ſo much rigour, that a 
4 Fry ſingular revolt delivered the Swiſs cantons 
oun 


om the German yoke. Grifler, the governor 


of 
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94 Geography and Hiſtory. 
of theſe provinces for the emperor, in the wat. 9 
tonneſs of tyranny, ſet up a hat upon a pole, aſd 


luſtrious Swiſs patriot, refuſing to take notice 2 
of the hat, the tyrant ordered him on pain d 


of one of his children; he had the dexterig 
though the diſtance was conſiderable, to ſtril⸗ T 


ceiving that he had another arrow concealed u- 


— — ng —— 
— : SIC 1 


which he ordered the natives to pay as mud 
reſpect as to himſelf. One William Tell, an il. 


death, to ſhoot at an apple placed on the hea 4 


it off without hitting the child. Griſler per 


der his cloak, aſked him, for what purpoſe ? u L 
which he boldly replied, „To have ſhot yu 
to the heart if J had had the misfortune to kill 
my ſon! The enraged governor ordered hin 
to be hanged, but his fellow citizens, animated 


by his fortitude and patriotiſm, flew to arm 


reſcued him, attacked and vanquiſhed Gri!lW=* 
who was ſhot to death by Tell ;and the ind 
pendency of the ſeveral Gtares of this countr, 
nowcalledtheThirteen Cantons, under a Repub 
lican form of government, took place imme 
diately, and was confirmed by treaty with de 
other powers of CORY in 16418. 


Of ihe Swi 6 Allies. 


By the Swiſs Allies are meant, thoſe Stats 1 
or ſmall Republics which joined the Helverg 
confederacy, are under their protection, and at 
included by other countries under the general 


Thee 


name of Swiſſerland. 


Theſe States, or Swiſs Allies, are fronted on 


1. The abbey and town of St. Gaul, 
F 4 2. The county of the Griſons. 
«| \| 3. The Valols. 
4. The republic of Genen. 

g. be counties of Neufchatel, and of Val- 
angin. 

6. The town of Bienne. 

7. The biſhoprick of Bale. 

8. The town of Muhlhauſen. 


nl 
il 
er- 
ur 
N I 1 Prtified, and contains 30,000 inhabitants. It 


1 ”  firuated upon the efflux of the Rhone, from 


"i 1 Pre from Germany, France, and Italy; it has a 


„. Wunmber of manufactures and artiſts, and is e- 
| 4 1 


ol l eemed a moſt e Place. 


nde 
my 

U 3 

1 Un 33 
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Seetis on XLI. 


= LOW COUNTRIES, 
rf | HESE countries, called alſo the Spanifl 


lxeli 4 | 4 Tovinces, becauſe formerly under the dominion 


id art i Ache Spaniards, are now more generally 
or | known 


T hel 
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ie Frontiers of Swiſſerland; their names are, 


The city of Geneva is well built and well 


he grand lake of Geneva, and is a thorough- 


g g F THE NETHERLANDS, PAIS BAS, OR 
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known by the name of Flanders, ; they an 
| bounded on the _—_— 
North, by Holland, Mn 
Eaſt, by Germany, 5 C © 
South and Weſt, by France. 5 = 
They conſiſt of ten provinces, neh, 1 2 
1. FLanDERs, belonging to the Dutch, Au- 7 XZ 
| en and French. 8 


2. BRABANT, belonging to the Dutch, ai 
Auſtrians. 


3. Antwerp, fubje& to Aft, 1 
4. Mechlin, ſubject to Auſtria. i 3 
. Limburgh, ſubject to wan Dutch and A a 1 
| ſtri ans. . 3 

206 Luxembur 5 ſuby ect to the F rench wi 1 
Auſtrians. : 


7. Namur, belonging to the F rench and Ab- 1 
ſtrians. b ® 1 
8. Hainault, belonging to the F rench al 
Auſtrians. = N 
9. Cambray, ſubject to Prance. F | 
1 10. Artois, ſubject to France. 5 
Ihey are about 200 miles long, and oof 
broad; and lie beween 49 and 55 north 1. 
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Section XLII. 


or THE NETHERLANDS, 


2 f 1 | Wade: are, Sluys, and Sas-van-ghent. 
Of Auſtrian-Flanders, the chief towns are, 


Newport, near the Sea. 


Of French-F landers, the thief: towns are, 
u- Liſle; Dunkirk on the coalt Mardike, and 


5 Gravelines. N 
Lille is a large, rick; and ſtrong town. 


2. BRABANT, of Dutch Brabant, the chief 


\ WS towns are, Breda » Bergin- op- Zoom, Maeſtricht, 
ny and Boiſleduc. 

BS Of Auſtrian Brabant, the chief towns are, 
and : _ ; and Louvaine, famous for its univer- 
_ WL f 


2 Bruſſels is a very "IN town; here the beſt 


” camblets are made, and moſt of the fine laces 
2. Worn in England. 


; i on the Scheldr. 


[1 | Pf che Dutch, after they ſhook off the Spaniſh 
71k N 5 | | F | 1 E 
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E the chief towns of Dutch 


N © Ghent on the Scheldt, and Tournay, in which 
there is an univerſity. Bruges, Oftend, and 


3. Of ANxTwRp, the chief town 18 Antwerp, 


Antwerp, once the emporium 5 the Euro- 
ean continent is now reduced to be a tapeſtry 
5 End thread-lace ſhop. One of the firſt exploits 
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yoke, was to ruin the commerce of Antwerp ö 5 
by ſinking veſſels loaded with ſtone in the 
Mouth of i the Scheldt ; thus ſhuting up for ever, 


the entrance of that river to ſhips of burthen, 


This was the more cruel, as the people of An- N 


twerp had been their friends and tellow- luffer. 
ers in the cauſe of liberty. 


4. Of Mrchlix, the chief town 18 Mechlin | 
5. Of LIMBURGH, the chief town is Lim- 


benen 
. 0 LuxxununoU, the chief t town is Lux. 
| emburg] 5 
. Ur NamuR, the chief town 1s Namur, on 
the Maeſe. 
8. Of Hainault, the chief towns are, e 
and Valenciennes. 


9. Of Campray, the chief town is Cam. 
bray, famous for cambric. 


10. Of ARrols, the chief towns are, Arras, 
and St. Omers. 


Arras is famous for its tapeſtry; and St. 
mers, for an univerſity. 


As the Netherlands are ſubject to differen 


governments, they have not, properly ſpeaking, 


any city that can be called the capital of the E 


whale; though Bruſſels is generally reckoned 
the moſt conſiderable, and is the reſidence Of the 
Auſtrian viceroy, or governor, 


Sei 
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Section XLII. 


8 * 


0b THE NETHERLANDS, 


: I Tar principal r. rivers are, the Maeſe, Suns, 


and Sambre. 


The ſoil and its produce are rich, eſpecially 0 


'F in corn, fruits, and flax. 


carry on a very advantageous traffic, eſpecially 


time of peace. 
Travelling is ſafe and delightful i in this luxu- 


line, till they terminate in a view of ſome noble 
| * building ; - and previyons are extremely good, 
1 and cheap. 

The inhabitants are called Flemings ; they 


: : manners are ſomewhat indelicate. 


Sg: The Flemiſh painters and ſculptors have 
he 5 great merit, and form a ſchool by themſelves. 


ed WW The works of Rubens and Vandyke cannot be 
ne fufficientiy admired. 


| tholic. 
Flanders, o originally the country of the anci- 
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h he principal manufactures are, fine lawns, 
{3 cambric, lace, and tapeſtry, with which they 


with England, from whence it is computed they 


3 
receive a balance of half a million annually in 


rious country. The roads are generally a broad 
! cauſeway, and run ſeveral miles in. a ſtraight 


f are a heavy, blunt, honeſt people; but their 


The eſtabliſhed religion is the Roman 6 | 
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ent Belgæ, was conquered by Julius Cæſat, 
the Roman emperor. It was afterwards in pol. 


ſeſſion of the Goths, the Auſtrians, and laſtly, Þ* 


the Spaniards. But the tyranny of Philip II. 


king of Spain, made the inhabitants attempt to f 


throw off his yoke, which occaſioned a general 
inſurrection. The Spaniards, however, re- 
mained poſſeſſed of thele ten provinces, till the 
duke of Marlborough gained the memorable 

battle of the Ramilies, in the year 1706. After 
which, great part of them became ſubject to 
the emperor of Germany; and in 1741, the 
French conquered the reſt. The preſent com- 
motions throughout the Netherlands are {uch, 
as will probably end in their becoming free and 
ae States. 


V. B. "Since this was written, the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands have entered into a confederacy for their mu- 
tual defence, under the title of the United Belgie 
States. And on the 11th January, 1790, the deputies 
from the ſeveral provinces concluded and ſigned 
a treaty of union, to form a ſovereign Congreſs, and to 
aſſume all the powers of government; Which treaty 
Was ly ratified the 20th of e 
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Section XLII. 


of THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


; HE United Provinces, more generally 
” called Holland are bounded on the 


North and Weſt, by the German Ocean, 
South, by Flanders, 


Eaſt, by Germany. 


They conſiſt of ſeven provinces, vi x. 


3, Holland +. . Overylel 
2. Zealand 6. Groningen 
Utrecht 7. Frieſland. 


| | 4 Guelderland & Zutphen 


They are 1 50 miles long, and nearly the 
| Lame breadth; and are ſituated between 31 


and 54 N orth latitude. 


aerlem, Delft, and Helvoetſluys. 


© a Amſterdam is the capital of all the ſeven,- 


nited Provinces, and is a very fine and rich 
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In HolLLAxp, the chief towns are Am- 
EE de on the Zuyder Zee; Rotterdam, on 
4 the Maeſe, the birth N of the famous Eral- 
mus. 
EZ Leyden, where there is an univerſity ; „ the 
Hague, the largeſt village in Europe; Dort, 
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city, containing about 241,00 inhabitants; ; It 
is built upon piles of wood. 


Rotterdam ranks next, for commerce and 8 


— 


The Hague, though called a vin, is the | 


» ſeat of government in the United Provinces, 
and is the reſidence of all the foreign ambaſ. 

ſadors and ſtrangers of diſtinction. EY 
It is celebrated for the magnificence ande 
beauty of its buildings, and the politeneſs of its 


inhabitants, who are computed to be 40,000. Þ# 
Holland 1s by tar the fineſt and the — ET 


of all theſe provinces. 


2. In ZzALAND, the chief towns are, Mid. 


dleburg, and Fluſhing, 


3. In Ur RECHT, the chief town is Utrecht. : 
4. In GuzLDzrLanD and Zurrhrx, the! 


chief towns are, Nimeguin, and Arnheim. 


In Over-yYSEL 5 the chief town 18 eren. j | c 


8075 on the Ylel. 


6. In: GRONINGEN, the chief town is Gro: „ 


ningen. 


7. In Fr IESLAND, | the chief town is Leu n 

den. 1 
The Texel, and ſome other inconſiderabl 

iſlands, lie along the coaſt, in the North Sea. 
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n XLF.- 


or THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


I Tor principal rivers are, the Rhine, the 
* Maeſe, and the Scheldt; and there are a pro- 


digious number of canals. 
% Theſe Provinces lie oppoſite to the eaſtern 


| N 2 Coat of England, at the diſtance of only 90 


wiles acroſs the Engliſh Channel. They are 


a narrow ſlip of low {wampy land, which has 


Y been drained at a vaſt expence; the air is 
2 very foggy, 


| 3 | 
The Dutch carry on a very extenſive com- 


[4 3 | merce to all parts of the world; their Eaſt 
India fleet, which arrives every ſummer, brings 


. 


he I them more than a hundred tons of gold, ex- 
£2 clufive of pearls, diamonds, ivory, copper, and 


n- all forts of ſpices; theſe they trade with to other 


. countries. 


are butter, cheeſe, tobacco- pipes, delft-ware, 
: hemp and paper manufactures, and leveral o- 
ther articles. 


in Europe. They are a heavy plodding peo- 
ple, who are neither airy enough for joy, nor 
warm enough for love. They are in general 
very fond of drinking, and ſmoaking tobacco; 
and are very dexterous at ſkaiting, 


eric 5 1 4 There 
ui 3 - | 


The principal of their home commoditics 


The Dutch are the moſt commercial nation 
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There is the greateſt cleanlineſs and neatne's Þ 
obſerved throughout Holland in general; and FR 
all the towns have canals running through the! 

ſtreets, the borders of which are TR with 


rows of trees. 


The eſtabliſhed religion i 18 the Prefiyeeiian 
or Calviniſm; but all others are tolerated. 


The United Provinces form a very confi. 


derable and powerful republic; they are under 
the government of the States-General ; that is 1 
an aſſembly, conſiſting of the deputies of the 


ſeven provinces, who meet at the Hague, and“. 
they are ſtiled High Mightineſſes. The Stadt- 
; holder! is preſident of the whole. 
Tpheſe provinces were orginilly. an ata 
blage of ſeveral lordſhips, dependent on the 
Houſe of Auſtria, and, together with the ten 
provinces of the Netherlands, made up what 
was then called the Circle of Burgundy, and 
_ reckoned a part of the German Empire, dur- 
ing the reign of the Emperor Charles V. But 


: when his fon Philip ſucceeded to the crown of 


Spain, and a general inſurrection was made, 
as has been already mentioned, the Prince of 
Orange, (great-grand-father to our King Wil 
Ham the Third) whom they elected to be their 
Stadtholder, or general, retiring into Holland, 
that and the adjacent provinces entered into a 
' treaty for their mutual defence in 1579; and 
ſoon after formed the republic now called the 


Seven United Provinces, or Holland, that be- 
| ing 
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Ying the moſt conſiderable province. The of- 
fice of Stadtholder is made hereditary in tage 
prince of Orange's family, not excepting fe- 
1 males. The preſent Stadtholder is William- 

Hlenty-Naffa V. who ſucceeded in 1751. 


—_ 
Sb, 


T he foreign poſſeſſions of the Dutch are, 


4 Surinam, in South America; and ſome 
lands in North America; 


Oh 
5 
IF 


In Aſia, they poſſeſs ſeveral forts and fac- 
1 | cories, and almoſt the whole of the ſpice iſlands; 


And in Africa, as have the CLI of Good 
Y Hope. . 


6 

it i 5 | 25 
1 Section ALF. f 
| : oF DENMARK. 


Fi OE lying on the North of Ger- 
: | 1 many, conſiſts of the peninſula called Jutland; | 
Y and eight iſlands in the Baltic Sea. 


5 1 'The peninſula of Jutland, formerly called 
1, 1 Cimbria, is bounded on the 


Y North, by the Scaggerac Sea, which ſepa- 


d 1 rates it from Norway; 

e South, by Flannein, in Germany 

8 | F. 5 | | Eaſt, 
N10 5 3 
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"Faſt, by. the Sound in the Baltic, which ſe. | 


parates 1t from Sweden; 


Weſt, by the German Ocean, between i 


and Great Britain. 
It is about 240 miles long and 180 broad, 


and is divided into North and South. The 


North part retains the name of Jutland; the- 
South part, which borders upon Germany, is? 


called the Duchy of Sleſwick. 


The iſlands are, Zealand, Funen, Langland, 
Lualand, Falſtar, Mona, Femeren, and Alſen. 


CorenHacen, ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore Þ* 
of the iſland of Zealand, is the metropolis of 


this kingdom; it is a large, rich, and well- 
| fortified town, containing 100,000 inhabitants, 
The houſes in the principal ſtreets are built of 
brick, and thoſe in the lanes chiefly of timber, 


His Daniſh Majeity has a country ſeat about 
twenty miles from Copenhagen, called Fre- 
dericſburg; it is a molt magnificent houſe, but 

ill contrived, and badly ſituated, being in 2 

moiſt unhealthy marſh. 


Denmark lies between 54 and 58˙ Nor 


3 latitude. 


H C Zion 


0 
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Section XIII. 
or DENMARK. 


"Ry this is a flat country, bounding | in bogs 
and moraſſes, and ſurrounded by the ſea, it is 
extremely ſubject to fogs and foul air, and af- 


Y ord but an indifferent fol: It produces how- 


ever ſufficient corn, and good paſturage 1n 


many Parts; and the coaſts ſupply plenty of 
fi. 


There! 18 ehh in the whole country a ri 


| 1 ver navigable to a ſhip of burthen.. 
5 The commodities exported are, timber, 
black cattle, dryed fiſh, iron, naval ſtores, and 
BZ Faſt India wares; for which wine, Oil, tobacco, 


falt, ilk, woolien itutts, ſugar, and ſpices, are 
5 imported. 


Ke 1 


The Danes, though tall 104 ſtrong bodied 


1 


men, are mean ſpirited, having neither the cou- 
rage nor vigour of their enterpriſing anceſtors, 
5 {who were at one time maſters of England. 


Their religion! is Lutheran, no other being 


4 ola 

K Denmark is an hereditary TS I and go- 
verned in an abſolute manner; but the Daniſh 
kings are legal ſovereigns, and perhaps the 
| only legal ſovereigns i in the World; for the ſe- 
2 | pators, nobility, clergy, and commons diveſted 


= 0 themlelves 
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| themſelves of their right, as well as power, E 

in the year 1660, and made a formal ſurrender | 
of their liberties to the then king, Frederick ® 

A OE 

Denmark was the ancient kingdom of the It 
Goths. The crown was elective till 166 „ 
when it was declared hereditary in favour of 

Frederick III. 1 

Chriſtian VII. is the preſent ſovereign, who 

| ſucceeded in 1766, and married the youngeſt 

ſiſter of George III. King of Great Britain, 

His Queen was ſuddenly ſeized, in 1772, con- 

fined in a caſtle as a ſtate priſoner, and after- 

wards baniſhed the kingdom; and died in exile Þ © 

1775. The Counts Struenſee and Brandt (the N 1 

firſt prime miniſter, and the other the queen's 


a br were ſeized at the ſame time, and 

beheaded, „ K 
The other territories beloiging to Denmark F 
| are, Spitſbergen, an iſland in the Icy Ocean. I 
Þ Nova Zembla, an uninhabited iſland on the $ 
North of Siberia, in the Icy Ocean. Et 
| | Gleat part of Lapland, a cold, barren con- 

try, on the North of Norway. 3 
The cold iſland of Iceland, in the Northern 
| © Sea, famous for the burning mountain Heela. 4 
The Faro Ifles, which lie between the Shet- | 
land Ines and Iceland, ; | 


And 
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$4 And i in Germany, Holſtein, and ſome other 
parts. 
1 In North America, the cold country of 
Greenland, not much known, but noted for 
the whale fiſhery on its coaſts, 
In Aſia, the iſlands of Jeſſo, abounding in 
furs. 
In the Faſt Indies, on the Coromandel coaſt, 
Tranquebar, a very fine and much frequented | 
ſea port. | 
And in Africa, the foes of Chriſtianſburg 
: 1 and eee 


Section XLE LI. 


o F NORWAY. 


Denmark, from which it is ſeparated by the 
ie eee or Categate Sea; and lies all Wong 


* Weſt of Sweden. 
The chief towns are, 


of . Bergen and Drontheim, on the North Sea; ; 
4 cChriſtiana; and Fredericſhall, at the ſiege of 


$ 3 e 


«| which town, Charles XII. the famous King of 
Sweden, was killed by a muſket-ball, in the 


nd enches, 1 in the year 17 18. 


Bergen 


| Noxwar 18 ſituated on "the North of 
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Bergen i is the capital, and the reſidence of ; 
the Daniſh Viceroy. | 


The Daara-field is a long chain of high : 


mountains that run between Norway and SWe- 
den. 


This country is almoſt a perfect wiklemel, 


885 full of mountains and rocks, and exceſſively | 


cold. In the moſt northern parts the winter 
continues eight or nine months, and the ground 
during that time is covered with ſnow. The 


inhabitants have neither corn-fields, vineyards, 


nor gardens to cultivate, but for their living 


are obliged to ſpend their time in hunting & and 
fiſhing. Their chief wealth conſiſts in immenſe 
foreſts, which furniſh foreigners with mats, 
beams, planks, and boards. They have a 
great variety of birds and fiſh ; and ſome very 
remarkable ſea monſters. There are quarries 


of excellent marble and other ſtones; and mines 
of various metals. The magnet and aſbeſtcs, 
both of which have ſuch wonderful Propertics, 


are alſo found here. 


The Norwegians are in general nil 


but induſtrious, honeſt, ſtrong, brave, and civil 
to e 


Their religion is Lutherad. 


Norway has belonged to the crown of Den- 


mark ever ſince the year 1387, the heir to 
Norway having married Margaret the heitc!s 
of Denmark; the union of theſe two crowns 
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is called the union of Calmar, and ever ſince 
Ida period Norway has been governed by a 


| } Y Daniſh Viceroy. 
1 Norway is 900 miles long and 240 broad.” 


Ie is ſituated between 75 and 72⁵ North la- 
I titude, 


;  Secfron XLII. 
OF S8 W D E N. 


a3 SwrpkEx almoſt encompaſſes the Baltic 
5 2 Sea; it is bounded on the 
North, by Daniſh Lapland; 
South, by the Baltic and the Sound; 
Eaſt, by Ruſſia 
Welt, by the Daara- field, between f it and 


Norway. 
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It is divided into 5 large provinces, VIZ. 


1. Sweden Proper, 4. Finland, 
Gothland, 5. Lapland. 
Nordland. 


I, 8 Proven. 18 ſubdivided into the 
Ez provinces of Dalecalia, Weſtermania, Mericia, 
| pland, and Sudermania. 


"2:0 OTHLAND) 
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2. GorhLANp, contains Eaſt and Weſt 


_ Gothland, Smaland, Halland, Bleking, and 
Schonen. 


3. NorDpLanD, includes che provinces of | 
. Gelten, Helſingia, Medalpadia, Jempterland, 


Angermania, Eaſt and Weſt Bothnia. 
4. FINLAND, has the provinces of North 


and South Finland, Cajana, Tavaſtia, Sovo- 
loxia, Nylandia, and Carelia, now belonging 


to Ruſſia, 
5. LaePLanD, is divided into Uma, Pithia, 


Lula, Torni, and Kimo; but the limits of theſe 


diviſions are not known, the people leading 
a wandering life, and having but very few 
towns; living in huts under the now two- 


thirds of the year. 


Stockholm is the capital of this barren coun- 


try, ſituated in Sweden Proper. It is built 
on fix ſmall iſlands, which are joined together 
by wooden bridges, and is neither walled nor 


fortified, being naturally ſecured by little rocks 
and iſlands which ſurround it. It is the reſi- 


dence of the kings of Sweden; and many of 


the palaces are covered with copper. Its aſe- 


nal is famous. In 1739 an Academy of Sc 


= ences, as alſo of Tainan and Sculpture, Was 
eſtabliſhed here. 


Upſal is another conſiderable town, where 


there is a univerſity, 


The other towns of note are, Gottenburo 
Lunden 


La Be 


00 
© 


1 Lunden, and Calmar, in Gothland; Abo, in 
1 Finland; and Tornia, in Lapland. 


There are twenty- four towns in Sweden 
which are called ſtaple-towns, where the mer- 


5 chants are allowed to import and export com- 


* in their own ſhips. Thoſe towns 
which have no foreign commerce, though Iy- 


Ing near the ſea, are called land-towns. A 
chird kind are called mine- towns, as belonging 


to mine diſtricts. 


2 7 Sweden is 800 miles long and £00 broad. 


4 lies between $6: and oY, North latitude, 
- 8 Section L. 
T OF SWEDEN, | 
Sw EDEN is a cold country, incumbered 
1 with barren rocks, lakes, and mountains, which 
great part of the year are covered with ſnow ; 
the air however, is extremely healthful. It en- 
Joys neither ſpring nor autumn; and their ſum- 
mer comes ſo ſuddenly upon them, that the 
voallies are green in a few days, which before 
were covered with ſnow; this laſts about three 
months, and in this ſhort ſeaſon they ſow and 
| Þ plant. They have little corn land, but good 
yalkurage, and 85 of veniſon and fiſh. 
: | They 
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They abound with copper and iron mir eg, 
and ſupply moſt parts of Europe with thoſe Þ 

commodities; as alſo with different ſorts of 
timber, and peltry. 


The gulfs, are thoſe of Finland, and Both. 
nia, which are arms of the Baltic Sea. F b 

The Sound, is a ſtrait, which is the entrance F 
from the Scaggerac | into the Baltic. 


| Theſe ſeas have no tides, and are uſually f-o- Ja 
zen up four months in the year. A current fes 
always out of the Baltic fea into the Ocean, 11 


The iſlands are innumerable inthe lakes and . 
gulphs, and on the coaſts of the Baltic; the 
principal among them are, Gothland, en 8 
Aland, and Rugen. 

The Swedes are in general, healthy, cheer- 
ful, complaiſant, and courageous; can endure 
hunger, cold, and poverty. The women here 

go to plough, threſh out the corn, row upon 
the water, ſerve the bricklayers, and carry bur- 
dens. Their religion is Lutheran, and no other 
is tolerated. 


The Goths were the ancient inhabitants of 
this country, who, joined by the Normans, 
2 Danes, Saxons, Vandals, &c. have had the re- 
putation of ſubduing the Roman empire, and 
all the ſouthern nations of Europe, It was u— 
nited to Denmark and Norway, A. D. 1387, 
under Margaret, by the union of Calmar ; and 
continued lo, till the year 1 $2 3, when the fi- 

| mous 


mous Guſtavus Vaſa expelled the Danes, and 


o 


ö L revolution took place, and the king aſſumed the 


powers veſted in their ſovereigns by the ancient 


conſtitution. The king of Sweden is now more 


11771. 
All theſe northern countries, VIZ. Devenark. 


UN'S 
Ky . 


Scandinavia. 


| tory, it may not be improper to mention, that 
the Scandinavians were originally Scythians; 


By Scythia, may be underſtood all thoſe 


of northern countries of Europe and Aſia (now 


inhabited by the Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, 


int verturned and peopled the Roman empire, and 
u- continued fo late as the 13th century to iſſue 
35 forth in large bodies, and naval expeditions, ra- 


of Europe. 
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ever ſince it has remained independent. It was 
made an abſolute monarchy in 1772, by the 
1 eke king Guſtavus; thoſe called the eſtates 
; ber igt greatly abuſed their power, to the diſſa- 
tisfaction of the majority of the people, a great 


| abſolute than any in Europe. The preſent 
| Guſtavus III. ſucceeded | to the thr one in 


Norway, and Sweden, were formerly called 


For the better underſtanding of ancient hiſ- 
but how far the tracts of land called either 
ner Scythia or Gaul formerly reached, is uncertain. 


Ruſſians, and Tartars) whoſe inhabitants o- 


vaging che more ſouthern and fertile kingdoms 


Thus 
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5 promiſcuouſly uſed long after the time of Char- 
lemagne. 


A Thus vaſt empire is 3 on i the 


Thus the terms, Danes, Saxons, Jutes, or 
Goths, Vandals, Germans, and Normans, were 


The inhabitants of Scandinavia, i in their ma- 
ritime expeditions, went generally by. WET name 
of Saxons, with foreigners. 


— 


Voltaire's Hiſtory of Charles XII. and Vertot's 
Revolutions of Sweden, will furnith pleaſing accounts 
of this country, 


| Section LI. 


or RUSSIA, IN EUROPE, 


North, by the Frozen Occan, and the White 
88 

South, by Tackey, and Little Tartary ; 

_ Faſt, by Aſiatic Ruſſia ; 

_ Welt by Sweden and Poland. 


It is divided into 11 governments, which 
are, 


1. St. Peterſburgh 0 Riga 
2. Revel 4. Novogorod 
. Sollen 
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5. Smolenſkoy 9. Kiow 
6. Molcow _ LO. Niſi-Novogorod 
= 7. Woronez 11. Archangel. 
8. Bielgorod 


1 
"i; | 


Z Beſides part of Carelia, Eſthonia, Ingria, "IN 
1 vonia, and part of Finland, which have been 
ſconquered from Sweden; alſo the Duchy of 
Courland, and Lithuania, in Poland, and . 
: Don Coſſacks. 

Peterſburgh is the capital of this empire; it 
is a large, handſome city, built by Peter the 
1 Crea! in 1703, ſeated on an iſland in the middle 
ſof the river Neiva, near the bottom of the 


A Cub of F inland, and contains I 30,000 inha- 
E bitants. 


3 


Moscow is pleaſantly ſituated on the river 

of the ſame name, ſtanding in the very heart 
of the empire, and was formerly the capital; 
it is now inhabited by the chief merchants and 
manufacturers of the country, and ſuch nobi- 
ty as do not attend the court. Peter the Great 
Tut a canal from this capital to Peterſburgh, 
. had Moſcow paved, and ador ned with no- 

Pie edifices. 


Ak HAN OEL is on the borders of the White 
I ea, and is a place of good trade. The Ruſſi- 
A E ans build {ome of their men of war here. 


| The whole of this immenſe. empire, inclu- » 
| Rive tne Aſiatic poſſeſſions, is of greater extent 
bb all the other European ſtates together; 


- Com- 
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comprehending the northern parts of Burg 
and Aſia, ſtretching from the Baltic Sea, to tie 
Eaſtern Ocean; but that part called Ruſſia in 
Europe, is 1500 miles long, and 1100 broad; 
and is ſituated between 47” and 725 North la 
titude, 


Section LIL. — 
or RUSSIA, IN EUROPE. 


= Tr E molt remarkable rivers are, the Wol. 
ga, which after a courſe of three thouſand 
miles, diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian Sea ; the 
Don, or Tanais, which falls into the ſea of A. 
ſoph; the Boreſthenes, or Nieper, which emp. 
ties itſelf into the Fuxine, or Black ſea; ani 
the Dwina, which falls into the White Sea. 7 
The principal lakes are thoſe of Ladoga and i 
Onega, | 
Ruſſia is a flat, level country, g e 
marſhy, and abounding 1n foreſts, lakes, and 
rivers. In the northern and middle parts it h 
intenſely cold, and thinly peopled, being co 
vered with now more than half the year ; but 
the ſouthern, and thoſe parts towards Poland, 
are more populous and fruitful, and ſupply tie 


North with proviſions, When the froſty 
TEN Won POT OR 1 
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| on ſets in, their conveyance on the ſnow, in 
5 ; ſledges drawn by rein-deer, is ſo ſpeedy, as to 
enable them to convey freſh proviſions to mar- 
. ket a thouſand miles by land. 
| ; The productions and exports of Ruſſia are 
many, and very valuable; the principal are, 
furs of various ſorts, red leather, linen, ſail- 
cloth, hemp and flax, iron, copper, pitch and 
tar, &c. 
Ruſſia carries on a commerce over land, by 
caravans, to China; and likewiſe to Perla, 
acroſs the Caſpian Sea. 
The Ruſſians are, in general, drunken, proud, 
and ſelfiſh, barbarous, ignorant, and mean; but 
1. fince the time of Peter the Great, they are be- 
and come much more poliſhed. They are of a 
che good ſtature, and inclinable to be corpulent ; 
. cbeir features and complexions are good, and 
hey have hale, vigorous conſtitutions. 


) 
|< 


The Laplanders who inhabit the coaſts of 
the Frozen Ocean are of the Tartar make, and 
Fothe themſelves from head to foot with the 
1 Jlins of the rein- deer. 


| The eſtabliſhed religion is the Greek church, 
5 little differing from popery; but all others 
: oo- Ne permitted and protected 


" but This vaſt tract of land is under the govern- 
land Went of one monarch, formerly called, Czar 
y 0 [ Muſcovy, till Peter the Great aſſumed the 

I 2 title 
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tile of Emperor of all Rufſia. He rules n 
moſt abſolute manner, having the lives and 
fortunes of his ſubjects wholly at his diſpoſal, 
The ſucceſſion is hereditary, but the reigning 
ſovereign has the power of appointing a fuc- 
ceſſor. 


„ I NE Hiſtory of Ruſſia is not very intereſting 
till about the year 1540, when John Baſilowir 
re- conquered it from the Tartars, to whom it 
had been many years ſubject, and reſtored it 
to independency. About the middle of the 
ſixteenth century, the Ruſſians diſcovered and 
conquered Siberia. E 
It became an empire in 1721 , under Pete Z 
IJ. He is deſervedly ſurnamed the Great, ani 
perhaps a more extraordinary character, a mo 
indefatigable prince for the welfare of his peo- We 
ple, never appeared. The hiſtory of his reign 
together with that of his empreſs Catherine] E: 
1s worthy of very particular attention, E 
The preſent empreſs, Catherine II. aſcendet 
the throne 1762; ſhe depoſed her conſort, Pete 
III. and the emperor John, an infant, was all 
depoſed and ſhut up in prifon, where he k. 5 
mained till 1763, when an attempt being maze 
to releaſe him, he was killed by the officer W > 
the guard. 3 
Her reign has been the adiviration of . 
Europe; but the death of theſe two unfom 
nate ſovereignꝭ caſt a blemiſh even upon "| 
moſt illuſtrious actions, which no time can ta 
away. 5 
1 her 
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WE There are ſeveral nations of Tartars ſubject 
WE to Ruſſia, which will be ſpoken of hereafter. 


© Voltaire's Life of Peter the Great, is ee and 
Y very amuſing for young W 


Section | LIII ; 
0 7 P 0 LAN D. 


f Ta 5 extenſive kingdom f is bounded on 
che 
North, by Ruſſia and piu e 
b South, by Hungary, and Turkey, in Eu- 
1 rope; 
| Eaſt, by Ruſſia 'P 
1 b Welt, by Germany. 
N 3 
| It is generally divided i into 12 provinces, viz, 
þ 1. Great Poland J. Podolia 
2. Little Poland 8. Volhina 
mad 3. Pruſſia Royal „ 9. Polens 
er M 4. Maſovia 10. Lithuania 
S. Polachia 11. e er 
of 6. Red Ruſſia 12. Courland, which 
forts x now ſubject to Ruſſia, a as is alſo Lithuania. 
© Cracow, in Little Poland, is the capital of 
3 * nin dem, ſituated po the banks of the 
Ther $ G 3 Viſtula. 
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Viſtula. This city is very extenſive, and well. 
built, but the ſtreets are badly paved, though 

very wide and ſtrait, Its public {quare is one 
of the largeſt in Europe. 


| WarSaw, in Maſovia, alſo ſtands on the 
Viſtula; it is the ſecond city in Poland, and. : 
the chief place of refidence of the king; a 
handſome and well-peopled town. It is fur- t 
rounded by ſuburbs more extenſive than te F 
city itſelf, for the nobility have here their palaces, k 
and the monks their convents. It contains a- 
bout 40, ooo inhabitants. In the plains near fr 
Warſaw, the gentlemen of Poland meet on th 
horſeback to elect their kings, and lie encamp- Bw 
ed on the plains till the ea! is over. i 
DaxnrTzic, on the Viſtula, ts the capital of th 
Poliſh Pruſſia, or Pruſſia Royal; it 1s a large, 


beautiful, and commercial city, and a very ne 

e conſiderable ſea- port. It contains 200500 m- dle 
habitants. | ne 

' Troan and ELIN, bock on 1 Viſtuls ver 

in Pruſſia Royal, are alſo places of great trade. 
Theſe three towns belong to the king of Prul- We | 
ſia, who has taken poſſeſſion of all this pro- tion 
vince. of 
Poland is 700 miles Lb and 680 1 f tan 
It lies between 46 and 57 North latitude, ſer 


Sefim 
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Section LI . 

0 'P ©) L A N v. 
I Tum chief rivers are, the Viſtula or © Wezel, 
the Nieper, or Boriſthenes, between Poland and 


Ruſſia ; the Niefter, between Poland and Tur- 
key in Europe ; ; and the Bog. 


The gulfs are, that of Riga, which runs in 


from the Baltic, between Courland and Ruſſia; 


the gulf of Dantzic, another arm of the Baltic, 


Z which ſurrounds the coaſts of Pruſſia, 


The mountains are, thoſe called Krapac, or --: 


the Carpathian mountains, between Poland and 
Hungary; they are covered with everlaſting 
= ſnow, which has been known to fall in the mid- 
dle of ſummer ; except theſe, Poland is in ge- 


neral a level country, and though cold, 1s yet 


very fertile and healthy. 
Poland is not a country of much commerce. 


It is ſaid that there is here a ſingular produc- 
tion, which is peculiar to Poland; it is a kind 


j tants ſweep into ſieves with the dew, and it 
ſerves for food dreſſed in various ways. Buf- 


faloes, elks, deer, & c. are common in the fo- 
| reſts, 


G2 The 


of manna, which in May and June the inhabi- 
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The Polanders are well made, and hand- | | K 
ſome; the nobility are generous, polite, and ) 


| affable to ſtrangers; jealous of their liberty, | 1 
even to exceſs, and fond of high and luxu- | ub 


rious living. They are ſovereign princes in MW © p 

their own eſtates, and have the power of lit: i 885 
and death over their tenants and vaſſals; but if 1 

the | 

they engage in trade, they forfeit their nobility, 


The peaſants are born ſlaves, and have no no- | ſeize 
tion of liberty ; they are clowniſh, and well a- 
dapted to their ſervile condition. 
he language of the Polanders is the Sck. 
vonic, mixed with the German. The Latin is 
alſo very common, and the nobility and gent 
55 * French. 8 
I beir religion is the Catholic; but Jews, 
＋ urks, and Infidels, are tolerated. The clergy pP 
are extremely rich, powerful, and ignorant. 0 RU 
The government is of the mixed 1 being! TOW 
monarchical and ariſtocratical ; the king i is e- Weg 
llected by the nobility, gentry, and clergy of 4: 
the country; and it is their cuſtom not to inter It m- 
their dead king, till a new one is choſen, n t 
Poland was anciently the country of the ullia, 
Vandals, who emigrated from i it to invade the Duca] 
Reißen empire. 0 Viſt 
It became a kingdom in 1000; Otho Ie 
ector 


emperor of Germany, conferring the title 0 
king on Boleſlaus I. The preſent ſovereign! 
Staniſlaus Auguſtus III. (late count Poniatos 
be 15 wi 
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ki) who was elected A. D. 1764. This prince 


while a private nobleman, reſided ſome time 


in London, and 1s a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. | „ 35 85 „„ 
Poland has been diſmembered by the em- 


peror of Germany, the empreſs of Ruſſia, and 


the king of Pruſſia, who, by a partition treaty, 
ſeized the moſt valuable territories in 177 2. 


Section LV. 
OF PRUSSIA. 


PRUSSIA is a ſmall kingdom, lying upon 
the Baltic, which bounds it on the North ; _ 
South, and Eaſt, it is bounded by Poland; 
Wes, by Germany, on une nres 
It may be divided into Ducal Pruſſia, now 
alled the kingdom of Pruſſia; and Poliſh 
Pruſſia, or Pruſſia Royal. = 1 


e Viitula which runs up to Samogitia; it 
came a kingdom in 1701, when Frederic II. 


ing of Pruſſia, _ 


ſitula, | and borders upon Pomerania, in Up- 
Crs © RR 
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Ducal Pruſſia is that part on the eaſt fide of 


Hector of Brandenburgh, crowned himſelt 


Poliſh Pruſſia lies on the weſt fide of the 
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per Saxony ; this country the late king of Pruf. 
ſia took from TO as has been already 
mentioned. 


Koningſburgh is the capital of the kingdom 
of Pruſſia ; it is a large, beautiful city, contain- 
ing about 56,000 inhabitants, and makes a con- 
fiderable figure in commerce and ſhipping. It 
is ſeated on the river Pregel, over which it has 
ſeven bridges; there are many fine public 
buildings, and a celebrated univerſity. 


Ducal Pruſſia and Poliſh Pruſſia, together, 
are ſomething above 200 miles long, and 180 
broad, ſituated between 53? and 560! North la- 
ritude, 


126 


Selben 1 VI. 


OF PRUSSI A, 
Tarr rivers are, the Viſtula, the Pregel, and 
the Mamel. 

The ſoil of PruMa is Sulthit and the forelts 


abound with veniſon and wild fowl. The 1- 


vers and lakes are well ſtored with fiſh ; and 
amber is found on the coaſts of the Baltic. At 


Pillaw, a town on the ſea coaſt, there 1 15 a large 
ſturgeon nay; | 
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I be chief articles of commerce are, timber, 
naval-ſtores, amber, linſeed, ned Wax 
and honey, fiſh, caviar, cc. 

The manners and cuſtoms of the Deans, 
differ but little from thoſe of the Germans. 


mitted and protected. 

The government is deſpotic, and ſucceſſion 
hereditary. _ 

| Theancient inhabitants of Pruſſia appear to 
have been a brave and warlike people; they 


made a noble ſtand againſt the kings of Po- 


land, one of whom, Boleſlaus IV. was by them 
defeated and ſlain. They continued independ- 


ent, and pagans, till the time of the cruſades ; 


when about the year 1230, the German knights 
of the Teutonic Order, who were juſt then re- 
turned from the Holy Land, undertook their 
converſion by the edge of che ſword, and after 


Ibedience and obliged them to embrace chriſti- 
anity. The inhabitants of Pruſſia were almoſt 
extirpated by the religious knights, during 


meſe conflicts, and the country del with 
Germans. 


alt grand- maſter of the Teutonic Order, hav- 
ng taken poſſeſſion of all Pruſſia, ceded the 
eſtern part to the king of Poland, and was 


cknowledged duke of the eaſtern part, (for that 
eaſon called Ducal ON) but to be held as 


a fief 


hs 


Their religion is proteſtant, but all are per- 


qa bloody war of fifty years, reduced them to o- 


They maintained their conqueſt till 152 * : 
chen Albert, Margrave of Brandenburgh, the 
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a fief of that kingdom. The eleQor Frederic. 


William, ſurnamed the Great, by a treaty with 


Poland in 1657, obtained a confirmation of 
Ducal Pruſſia to him and his heirs, freed from 
vaſlallage, and was ſoon after declared inde- 
Fe and ſovereign duke. 
With theſe titles they continued till 1705 
when F rederic, fon of Frederic-William the 
Great, raiſed the duchy of Pruſſia to a king- 
dom, and in a ſolemn aſſembly of the ſtates 
Placed the crown with his own hands upon his 
head ; ſoon after which he was acknowledged 
as King of Pruſſia _ all the other Eqs ann 
. 5 5 


The prince who at preſent gls che obe 


is Frederic-William IV. he was proclaimed in 
1786, and j 18 their fourth king. 


The Kew of Pruſſia has alſo Binary 
Pomerania, and other large poſſeſſions 1 in Ger. 
many; 


Moſt part of Sileſia, and ſome towns in Bo- 


hemia ; 
Part of Lithuania, and ſome others in 1 Po- 


tant 
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eee . 
OF H U NGAR V. 


| Hoxoany 18 bounded on he 
North, by Poland; 

South and Eaſt, by Turkey; 
Weſt, by Germany. 


It is divided into four large parts, iz. 
1. Upper Hungary, 3. Tranſilvania, 
| 2, Lower Hungary, 4. Eſclayonia, 


3 
* 
5 


5 Of UpyzR Huwoanr, the chief town is 


l | pital of the whole kingdom. 4 
okay is a place famous for an celle 
vine, which is called Tokay. 

2. Of LowzR Huncary, the chief town 


Jof Hungary; it retains very little of its anci- 


[ent magnificence but its ſtrength and fortifi- 


(cations, 


Hermanſtadt. 


| 4. Of ScLavonra, the Alle town is Eſſeck, 
Ion the Danube. Both theſe laſt mentioned are 
large, ſtrong, well-built towns. 


Hungary is 300 miles long, and 200 broad, 


It lies between 4.5? and 49 North latitude. 


3 | G 2 | Section 


: | Preſburg, fituated on the Danube, and the ca- 


is Buda, on the Danube, formerly the capital 


3. Of TransiLvania, the chief town is 
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Section LVIII. 
0 7 HU N G AR v. 


Tus principal rivers are, the Danube and 
the Drave. | 


The chief 1 mountains are, the Carpathian 
between Hungary and Poland. 


Hungary is a very cheap country, the land 


| being infinitely fertile, and in ſome places pro- 


ducing the moſt eſteemed grape in Europe, 
It is beautified with lakes, the windings of the 
Danube, and many ſtreams which flow into 
that fine river. In the woods of Hungary are 


| bred a race of horſes, the moſt active, hardy, 


and ſpirited, for their ſize, in the world; the 


huſſars, or light dragoons, of the Auſtrian ar- 


my are mounted on them. 


This country abounds with mines; and thei 
chief exports are metals, drugs, and ſalt. 


The Hungarians are in general indolent, 
but a brave magnanimous people. They are 


remarkably handſome and well ſhaped, and 
their appearance is improved by their drets, 
which is peculiar, and very becoming. The 
women are extremely beautiful, 


The religion 1s the Roman Catholic, though 
great numbers of them are Proteſtants. 

They have a variety of diale&s, but the 
better rank of people ſpeak German, a 
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By the conftitution of Hungary the crown 


is fill held to be elective; all that is inſiſted. 
on is, that the heir of the Houſe of Auſtria 
ſhall de elected as often as a vacancy happens. 
The Hungarians diſlike the term of queen, and 


called their late ſovereign King Thereſa: ſne 


died 1 in 1780. 


This kingdom | is the ancient Panonia. Ju- 
lius Cæſar Was the firſt Roman who attacked 
it, and Tiberius ſubdued it. 
in poſſeſſion of the Goths, Huns, Lombards, 
and Germans. 
of King was Stephen, about the year 1000; 
he 1s diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Saint, 
becauſe he firſt introduced Chriſtianity into this 
country. It was the ſeat of bloody wars be- 
tween the Turks and Germans, for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, from 1540 to 1739, when by the 


treaty of Belgrade- it was ceded to the latter, 


and! is NOW annexed to the German empire. 


| Secrion LIX. 


| OF TURKEY, IN EUROPE. = 

q Turxey, ; in Europe, is bounded on the 

North, by Hungary, Poland, and Ruſſia; 
G 6 
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It was afterwards 


The firſt who took the title - 
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South, by the Mediterranean Sea; 
Eaſt, by Hog Sea of Aſoph, Euxine, Sea of 
Marmora, and the Archipelago; 
Meſt, by the * of Venice, and vat ol | 
Germany. 


It is divided into  fixteen provinces, vix. Þ 
- 1, Little Tartary, and Crim T 1 anci- 5 
ently called Taurica Cherſoneſe; , . 
2, Budzac Tartary, and Beſſarabia ; Rs ; 
1 hong | parts of ancient Dacia; to t 
GS a 

e. : 2 | > parts of ancient Myſia 5 45 
Croatia, and Morlakia; - FFF 2 
8. Boſnia, TH ci: 0 OO 
9. Dalmatia, with the ſmall | eee CEL; Ry 
republic of Raguſa, . $i 8 on t 
Io. Albania, * n 
1. Epi, Y OT 
12. Romania, formerly T hrace; „ 5 
13. Macedonia, 3 ++ 
14. Theſſaly, now called an 1 govil 
15. Achaia, and Bœotia, now Li- . . 
vadia, 1 6. 
16. Morea, formerly Peloponneſus, ) on th 
Turkey, i in Europe, i is 1000 miles long, and ORE 
900 broad. This 
It is ſituated between 36 and 45 North la- 85 
titude. NG 
- 9. | 
tro, 0 


Section 


Seation FF X. 


8 TURKEY, IN EUROPE, 


1. In Larrir Taxranv, the chief town i; 


Precop. 


In Cx Takrakv, the chief towns are, 


Bachaſerai, and Caffa. 


Great part of theſe provinces is now ſubject | ; 
to the Ruſſians ; they have alſo conquered ma- 
ny places ſince the commencement of the Pre- 


ſent war. 


2. In Bupzac Tar the chief town 18 
Ockzacow, on the Nieper. 


In BEss ARABIA, the chief town is | Bender, 
on the Neiſter. 


3. In Mor ava, the chief towns are, Choc- 


aim, on the Nieſter; and Jazy, on the Pruth. 


4. In Warachla, the chief town is Ter- 


viſe 
+x-71h BuloaR la, the chief town is Sophia. 


6. In Servr1a, the chief town is Beograd, | 


on the Danube. 


7. In Croarra, the chief town is Carlſtat. 


This province is partly ſubject to Germany. 
8. In Bosx14, the chief town is Seraio. 5 


In DaLMarrà, the chief town is Spala- E 


vs, on che Adriatick, 


TO; In 
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_ razzo, and Aleffio, both on the Adriatic. - 


10. In ALRANIA, the chief towns are, Du- 


11. In Erix us, che chief town is is Chemera, 


r 


12. In RoMANIA, the chief towns are Con- 
ſtantinople, and Adrianople. 


. Conſtantinople is the capital of all the Grand 


Signior s dominions; it was anciently called 


Byzantium, and now Stramboul, by the peo- 
ple of that nation. It ſtands upon the weſtern 


A ſhore of the Boſphorus ; and in the fourth cen- 


tury the Emperor Conſtantine transferred hither 
the ſeat of the Roman government, It is fre- 


quently called The Porte, by way of eminence, 
The view of this city from the harbour is con- 
feſſedly the fineſt in the world; exhibiting a 
multitude of magnificent moſques, or temples, - 
with their domes and minarets; and the ſe- 


raglio, intermixed with gardens and groves of 


_ eyer-greens. The expectations excited by this 
Proſpect are however diſappointed on entering 


the city, where we find the ſtreets narrow, the 
houſes of the common people low, and built 


of boards, and the palaces of the great men 


concealed by high walls before them. 
Conſtantinople is ſurrounded by a wall a- 
bout twelve miles in circumference, and the 


ſuburbs are very extenſive ; its inhabitants a- 


mount to about 6 20, ũ 000. 
e IS the ſecond cry in the empire; ; 
this 
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this was the ſeat of the Turkiſh empire before 
they made the conqueſt of Conſtantinople. 

The old caſtle of Romania, uſually called 
Seſtos, lying on the European point of the 
Helleſpont, with Abydos on the oppoſite ſhore, 
are celebrated by the poets for the amours of 
Hero and Leander. Here it was that Xerxes 


laid a bridge over the Helleſpont, when he 1 in- 
Yaged Greece, 


. In Mactponra, the chief town is, Sa- 
lonichs, on the gulf of Salonichi. 
The Plains of Phillippi, famous for the vic- 
tory obtained by Auguſtus and Mark Antony, 
over Brutus and Caſſius, are in the © Rs 
of Macedonia, 


14. In THESSALY, the chief town is Lariſts' 
In this province is Mount Olympus; alſo 
| the mountains of Pelion and Offa, ſo often 
mentioned by the - poets. Between the two 
laſt lay the celebrated plains of Tempe, re- 
| preſented by the ancients as ud to the Ely- 
| lian Fields, 


15. In Acnara and BozorT1a, "a chief 
towns are, Atines, formerly called Athens, on 
the gulf of Corinth; Stives, . called 
Thebes; and Lepanto. 


16. In the Mokka, the chier towns are, 
Corinth; Lacedæmon, now Miſitra, in anci- 
ent Sparta; Arcadia and Olymnpla, where the 
games were e held. 
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All theſe cities have been very famous in 


the Grecian hiſtory; and, indeed, the whole 


geography of Turkey, both in Europe and 
Aſia, ought particulary to be attended to, for 
the thorough knowledge both of ſacred and 
ancient hiſtory, as well as for the reading the 
poets with more pleaſure and ee 


Section LXI. 5 


oF TURKEY, IN EUROPE. 


| Tar: Seas Which bub Turkey, are 
| The Sea of Aſoph, or Palus Meeotus ; 


The Euxine, or Black Sea; . 
The Sea of Marmora; _ 
The Archipelago, or Egean Sea; 


The Levant, or eaſtern ] part of the Medi- 
| terr anèẽan; 


The Tonian Ses, that part of the Medi- 


terranean which waſhes the weſtern coaſt of 


Greece; 
The Adriatic Sea, or Gulf of Venice. 


The Straits are, thoſe of Caffa, between the 


Sea of Aſoph and the Euxine; 


The Boſphorus, now called the canal of 


bY onſtait- 
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1 Conſtantinople, between the Euxine and Sea 
| of Marmora. | 

The Helleſpont, between the Sea of Mar- 
mora and the Archipelago. 


The moſt conſiderable gulfs are, thoſe of 
Corinth, Salonichi, and Lepanto. 


The chief rivers are, the Danube, which at. 
ter a courſe of upwards of ſixteen hundred miles 
falls into the Black Sea; 

The Nieper, or Barifthenes; 
And the Neiſter, between T whey and Po- | 
land. 


E The peninſulas are, the Morea and Crim ; 
| Tartary. 
| The mountains of Turkey are the moſt ce- 

lebrated of any in the world, and at the ſame 
time often the moſt fruitful. Mount Athos 
lies on a peninſula, running into the Egean 

Sea. Mounts Olympus and Pindus, cele- 

btated in Grecian fables, ſeparate Theſſaly 

from Epirus. Parnaſſus, fo famous for being 

| conſecrated to the Muſes, is well known, as 
| likewiſe Mount Haemus. Moſt of the other 
| mountains have changed their names. 
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FT he extenſive empire of T urkey is advan- 
tageouſly ſituated in a fruitful ſoil, producing 
excellent wool, corn, wine, oil, fruit, coffee, 
| rhubarb, myrrh, and other odoriferous plants 
and drugs, in the greateſt variety and abund- 
ance; but the Turks are too ſlothful and in- 
| dolent 
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dolent to apply themſelves to manufactories, 
theſe being managed by the Chriſtian ſubjects, | 
who annually export from thence the fineſt car- 


pets, beſides great quantities of worden lea- 
5 ther, raw ſilk, Ne. : 


Though the air and climate are both de- 
lghtful in the utmoſt degree, and naturally 
ſalubrious to the human conſtitution, yet Tur- 
key, both in Europe and Aſia, is often viſited 
by the plague ; 3 * 
wherever it rakes place. 


The Turks are naturally ſavage and un- 
taught. Their politics conſiſt of fraud and 


diſſimulation; they are aſhamed of nothing 


that is baſe or perfidious; they attempt not to 
acquire the affections, but to. tyrannize over 
the lives and fortunes of their fellow creatures; 
and their government is maintained by the 
moſt arbitrary meaſures that paſſion, revenge, 
avarice, and corruption can ſuggeſt. 


Their religion is that of Mahomet, whom 
8 they believe to be a greater prophet than Jeſus 
Chriſt; and the text of their law is the Koran, 
a ſoil fruitful of chicanery and deceit. The 
Turks are of the ſect of Omar. 


The eee is deſpotic. 


The Turks, or Turcomans, were originally 
one tribe of that warlike and hardy race of 
men who inhabited the vaſt country known 

ee 1 


ightful ſcourge of mankind 1 
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to the ancients by the name of Scythia, and 
among the moderns by that of Tartary. They 
extended their conqueſts, under various lead- 
ers, and during ſeveral centuries, from the 
| ſhore of the Caſpian Sea to the Straits of the 
| Dardanelles; and embraced the doctrine of 
| Mahomet, Upon the declenſion of the Cali- 
fate, or empire of the Saracens, they made 
| themſelves maſters of Paleſtine, where they 
laid the European pilgrims under fuch heavy 
contributions, and exerciſed ſuch horrid cruel- 
ties upon the Chriſtian inhabitants of the coun- 
try, as gave riſe to the famous cruſades, which 
| were begun in the year 1096, by the Chriftian 

| powers in Europe, with a view to drive the 
infidels from Jeruſalem; Conſtantinople, the 
capital of the Eaſtern, or Greek empire, being 
| the general place of rendezvous for the Chriſ- 
tian armies in their way to Paleſtine, and on 
their return from thence. It unfortunately 
happened that the Greek emperors were more 
jealous of the progreſs of the Chriſtians than 
of the Turks; and though, after oceans of 
blood were ſpilt, a Chriſtian kingdom was e- 
rected at Jeruſalem under Godfrey of Bouillon, 
yet neither he nor his ſucceſſors were poſſeſſed 
of any real power for maintaining it. About 
the year 1300 the ſovereignty of the Turkiſh, 
or Ottoman empire, was founded in Bithynia, 
by Othman, Ottoman, or Oſman I. who was 
lucceeded by a race of the moſt warlike princes 
that are mentioned in hiſtory, About the year 
e 5 3525 
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1352, they paſſed the Helleſpont, and g0t 
footing in Europe; ſoon after which, Amu- 
rath ſettled the feat of his empire at Adriano- 
| ple. 


nions of the Greek emperors ; and after a long 


ſiege, Mahomet II. took Conſtantinople, in 


1453, which was followed by the ſubmiſſion of 
all Greece, 


Thus ended the Grate empire ; ; "Rake which E 


time the Turks have been looked e en 
European power. | 


The late Ottoman, or Turkiſh emperor, was 


Abdel-Hamet, or Achmet IV. who had been 


in confinement forty- four years before he aſ- 
cended the throne. 


Preſent ſovereign, _ 
The common appellations are, e Grand 


Signior, and Emperor; but the titles they aſ- 


ſume are very pompous, ſuch as, a God on 


Earth, Brother to the Sun and Moon, Di poſer of 


all verry crowns, „Kc. 


They then gradually reduced the domi- 


He died ſuddenly in 1789, 
not without ſuſpicion of having been poiſoned. 
Sultan Selim III. ſucceeded A and is the 
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or TURKEY, 


: Tar ERE are ſeveral iſlands belonging to 
Turkey, in the Archipelago and Levant Sea, 
being a part of ancient Greece; the following 


are the moſt noted: 
Candia, or the ancient Crete, a large, plea- 


fant, and fertile iſland, about 200 miles long, 
and 60 broad; in Which is the famous Mount 
Ida, where Jupiter is ſaid to have been educa- 
ted, now no better than a barren rock; and 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, a torpid ſtream. 


Negropont, the ancient Euboea, in length 
about 90 miles, and 50 broad; where the 


T urkiſh. gallies lie. 


Cerigo, or Cytherea, celebrated for having 


been the favourite reſidence of Venus. 
Zegina, where money was firſt coined, 
Lemnos, famous for its mineral earth. 
Thaſos, or fruitful iſland of Ceres. 
All theſe 1iflands, and ſeveral others of leſs 


note, are European; they contain many re- 


mains of antiquity, and are celebrated in an- 
cient hiſtory, as alſo by the poets. 


Thoſe lying on the right hand of the Archi- 
Plage 
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142 — Cropraphy and Hiſtory, 
1 pelago, are Aſiatic, and are equally famous ; 
the principal among them, are, 


The Iſle of Cyprus, 150 miles long, and 70 


broad; in which is Paphos; its inhabitants ſtill 
continue remarkably lazy and effeminate. 


Rhodes is 50 miles long, and 25 broad; at 

the mouth of the harbour ſtood the celebrated 

Coloſſus, of braſs, efteemed one of the wonders 

of the world, having one foot on each ſide of 
the harbour, ſo that ſhips in full ſail paſſed 
between its legs: This enormous ſtatue was one 

hundred and thirty-five feet high, and was 
thrown down by an earthquake, and afterwards 
; deſtroyed and taken to pieces in 653. 


Scio, or Chios, one of the ſeven places that 


contended for the birth of Homer. 
Samos, the birth place of Pythagoras. 
Paros, famous for its marble. 


The Cyclades iſlands lie like a circle Re 
Delos, the chief of them, which, though not 
above fix miles in circumference, is one of the 
moſt celebrated of the Grecian iſlands, as be- 
Ing the birth place of Apollo and Diana, the 
magnificent ruins of whole temples are ſtill vi- 
ſible. It is now almoſt deſtitute of inhabt- 
tants. 

Leibes, or Mytelene, FIG for the number 
13 of philoſophers and poets it produced. 


Stilimino, formerly Tenedos, remarkable on · 


ly for its lying oppoſite to Old Troy, 
e e . 
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The principal iſlands in the Tonian Sea have 


been already inſerted , viz. Cephalonia, Corfu, 
and Zant, The little iſland, called Ifola del 
Compare, only deſerves mention as being the 


ancient Ithaca, the birth - place and e 
of nn : 
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| the . 
North, by the Frozen Ocean; ; 

3 by the Indian Sea; 

Eaſt, by the Pacific, or Oriental Ocean; 
| Weſt, by Europe, the Black Sea, Mediters 
| ranean, Red Sea, and part of Africa, 


Aſia i 1s divided into 7 large parts, VIZ, 


On the North, 
1. Tartary, comprehending ſeveral nations, 
e J 4a 


| Goldfinith's Hiſtory e of [One and Aſo his Romath i 
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144 | cb and Hi 10. 
„ bs On the South, 

. Turkey, in Aſia ; ps 

„0 

4. The empire of Perſia; 


The Empire of the Great Mogul, uſually 


called indis, or Indoitas ; . 
6. The Empire of China 5 
8 The Aſiatic Iſlands, 


"26; is RY 4740 miles long, that! is, from ] 
the Dardanelles on the Weſt, to the eaſtern - 1 
| ſhore of Chineſe Tartary, and about 4600 


broad, from the moſt northern cape of Nova 


D Zembla to the Ls ſouthern 8 of Ma- 


lacca. 


and 80 degrees of North latitude; but ſeveral 


of its iſlands lie on the ſouth ſide of the equa- 
tor, and extend to che roth degree of South la- 


zitude. 


Mete, According to the obſervations made in Capt, 
Cook's laſt Voyage, the moſteaſtern part of Aſia, cal- 
led Eaſt Cape, is lituated 1 in FIge 220 ealt _— of 

London. | 


This continent lies between the . 
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Section LXIV. 


A . 


Fairs da Seas before- mentioned, Aba 
has the following; 


Ihe Caſpian Ses, between Turkey, 
and Tartary ; 
The Yellow Sea, in China ; 


The Sea of Korea, berween Tartary and 


the Japan Iſlands. 
be Sea of Kamſchatka, in Siberia. 


0 The principal Straits are, the Straits of Ba- 
belmandel, which open a paſſage into the Red 
Se; 


The Straits of Malacca. 3 the eaſtern 


peninſula of India and the iſland of Sumatra; 


The Straits of Sunda, between the iſlands of 


Sumatra and Java; 


The Straits of Macaſſer, Jeweled the iNands 


of Borneo and Celebes; _ 
The Straits of Mindora, and thoſe of Ma- 
nin, between ſome of the Philippine iſlands. 


{The principal bays and gulphs *G the bay of 
Bengal ; 

The bay of Siam; 

The Fax ts of Cochinchina ; 

The gulph of Cambay ; and 


"Perſia, 
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The gulphs of Perſia and nen between 
Perſia and Arabia. 

The chief rivers that run through 4 are, 

The Tigris and Euphrates, between Arabia 
and Perſia; 

The Indus, and the Ganges, i in | India. 


Ihe higheſt mountains are, Ararat, between 
Turkey and Perſia, on which it is thought the 
Ark of Noah reſted when the waters of the 
deluge ſubſides; 25 

Horeb and Sinai, in Arabia; ; 

Lebanon, in Judea; | 

_ Ima, in Tartary ; 

Caucaſus, dividing Turkey bn ＋ artary 
and Perſia, extending from Armenia to the 
weſtern coaſt of the Caſpian Sea; 
Mount Taurus, being a continuation of the 
Caucaſus, which runs eaſtward between Perſia 
and India, and India and Tartary ; and N 
The Nangracut, between India and Thibet 
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Section LXV. 
VV 


a 18 ſuperior to Euro and Ae i in 


the extent of its territories, ftretching into all 
climates, 
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the people ſhelter themſelves from the ſcorch- 
ing ſun by the ſpreading umbrella. 


the race of mankind. Here, the great and 
merciful work of our redemption was accom - 


ciples and followers : This was, in ſhort, the 
= theatre of almoſt every action recorded 1 in the 
Holy Scriptures. 


This vaſt tract of land Was, in the Sale ages, 


governed by the Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, 
and Greeks; 


dia and Chins were little known to Alexander, 


Aſia ſubmitted to the Roman arms; and after- 


as they are uſually called, Saracens, founded in 


| the Romans, when in the height of their power. 


ens, and became conquerors on every fide, 


PFG 


climates, from the frozen wilds of Siberia, where 
the hardy inhabitants are drawn in ledges over 
the ſnow, to the ſultry regions of India and 
Siam, where, ſeated upon the lofty elephant, 


PIE IT IS, Wt" . 
COMA win anos, 


This, though the ſecond, is yet the principal 
quarter of the globe; for here the fird man 
and woman were created, from whom ſprang 


pliſhed by our bleſſed Saviour; and from 
hence, the light of his glorious goſpel was 
carried into all the known nations by his diſ- 
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but the immenſe regions of In- 


or the conquerors of the ancient world. Upon 
the extinction of thoſe empires, great part of 


E wards, in the middle ages, the Mahometans, or 


| Afia, Africa, and Europe, a more extenſive em- 
pire than that of Cyrus, Alexander, or even 


The Turks and Tartars ſucceeded the Sara- 
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143 | Geograph Dy and Hi ory 
and their deſcendants, at this period, rule over 
the vaſt continent of Aſia. 


Various are the religions profeſſed in Afia. 
Chriſtianity, though planted here with won- 


derful rapidity by the apoſtles and primitive fa- 
thers, has ſuffered an almoſt total eclipſe by 


Mahometaniſm, which has overſpread Turkey, 


Arabia, Perſia, part of EAN, and part of 


India. 
The other parts of India and Tarury; China, 


Japan, and the other Aſiatic iſlands, are invol- 


ved in the groſſeſt idolatry, under different 
forms ; the molt conſiderable of which are the 


worſhippers of Brama and Foe ; beſides theſe, 
are the more ſagacious followers of Confucins, 


the famous Chineſe philoſopher ; and ſome of 
a ſtiil more ancient ſect, who derive their prin- 
ciples from Zoroaſter, acknowledging but one 
ſupreme deity, whom they worſhip under the 
ſymbol of fire, which they eſteem the brighteſt 
and pureſt emblem of the all- perfect God. 


The principal languages ſpoken in Aſia are, 
the n modern Greek, the Turkith, the Arabic, 
the Perſian, the Malayan, the Chineſe, the 
| Japaneſe, de Tartarian, and the Ruſſian. The 

Europe: n languages are alſo ſpoken upon tix 

coaſt o ! :dia and China, 


The trade inTartary, and the Northern parts 
is in fables and other furs, iron, &c. and in 


the other PER of Afia, files, ſooſes, muſlins, 


callicoes, 


9 
I 
2 
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callicocs, carpets, tapeſtry, ERR muſk, a- 
loes, rhubarb, caſſia, myrrh, camphire, incenſe.” 
manna, drugs, cinnamon, nutmegs, and other 


| ſpices; coffee, tea, gold - duſt, quick-ſilver, 
pearls, diamonds, and other precious ſtones; fine 


| china, and lacquered and japanned ware. 


Beſides the animals we have in Europe, there 
are lions, leopards, tigers, camels, elephants, and 
rhinoceroſes ; alſo. ora-ootans, and campand- 
reys, which are animals as big as a man, and 

greatly reſemble the human ſhape. 


The Turks, Moguls, and Chineſe, are well 
made; the men wear turbans, veſts, and ſlip- 
pers, and the women dreſs much like the men. 


The Mogul ladies are fond of bracelets on their 
arms and legs, rings on their fingers and toes, 
jewels in their noſes, and pendants in their ears. 
The Chineſe ladies are remarkable for their lit- 


tle feet, and the gentlemen for their long nails. 
In Siam, and Pegu, the inhabitants are taw- 
ny, and their features coarſe. The men wear 
a piece of cloth wrapped round their waiſt, hav- 
ing the reſt of the body quite bare; and ſome 


of them pull up their beards by the roots, as 
| the Chineſe and Tartars do. 


The women go almoſt like the men; they 


wear a piece of cloth wrapped round the waiſt, 


like a long ſheet, and throw one end of it a- 


croſs the ſhoulder, which covers great part of 
the neck, having their arms and legs bare. 


But many of: the common people on the 
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coaſts go almoſt entirely naked; and among 


the Facqueers, who are a ſort of religious men- 


dicants, there are ſeveral in all parts of India 
who have not a rag upon them. 


Moſt of the iſlands lying near, or under the 


line, afford great quantities of ſugar and ſpices, 


in which the Dutch trade to all parts of the 


world. 


The inhabitants are of a ny or olive com- 
plexion, go almoſt naked, uſe poiſoned arrows, 


and are ſuperſtitious and groſs idolaters. 


The prevailing form of government in Aſia 
is abſolute monarchy. 5 


Section LXVI. | 
OF TURKBY, IN ASIA. 


Tant in Aſia, i is ae on the 
North, by the Black Sea, and Fart of Cir- 
nl; 
South, by Arabia, and the 1 * ; 
Eaſt, by Perſia, and the Caſpian Sea; 
Weſt, by the Sea of Marmora, pont 
and Archipelago, N 


It is divided into 10 provinces, VIZ.. 
On 


oe + kk PA as 


— ga 
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On the Eaſt; 
1. Ey raco Arabic, or Chaldea. 
h Bade or Meſopotamia, 
3. Curdiſtan, or Aſſyria. 
4. Turcomania, or Armenia. 
5. Georgia, including Mengralia, Imaratta, 


and part of Circaſſia. Georgia was anciently 
called Iberia, 


On the Weſt, called Natl or Leſſer Aſia; ; 


6. Natolia Proper 8. Aladulia 
7. Amaſia 9. Caramania. 


On the Eaſt of the Levant Sea; 


A x94 8 c 
PILE Wreath: e 5 ö 4 
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: Land, and Phcenicia, 


Natolia, or Alia Minor, comprehends the 
ancient provinces of Lydia, Pamphilia, Piſi- 
dia, Lyconia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Pontus or 
Amalia, all of them territories celebrated in 


theatre of ruins. 


Turkey 1 in Aſia is 1000 miles long and 800 
broad. It is ſituated between 28 and ; 45 North 
latitude. 


. God; ——— . 


2. > 4,8 


10. Syria, with Judea, Paleſtine or the Holy 


the Greek and Roman Hiſtory, but are now a 
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Section LX. | 


o TURKEY, IN ASIA, 


1. 
In nie 1 or r Cual pA, the 
chief towns are, Baſſora, and Bagdat, both on 


the Tigris, near the Perſian Gulph. 


2. In DAR BEC, or Meſopotamia, the chief 


| towns are, Diarbec, Orfa, and Monſoul. 


In CurpisTan, or AssyRIA, the chief 
towns are, Curdiſtan, and Betlis, the ancient 


| Nineveh being now a heap of ruins. 


5 In TuRcoMANIA, or ARMENIA, the chief 
| crowns are, Erzerum, and Van. 
In Gzorc1a, the chief towns are, Tels, 


Aire and Gonie. 


Teflis is a fine city, and contains about 


30,000 inhabitants. 
This country, though fabiect to the Turks, 
is chiefly peopled by Chriſtians, a brave, war- 


like race of men, and often at war with the 


Mahometans. 


The Georgians are ſaid to be ſome of the 


handſomeſt people in the world. 
6. In NarOLIA PROPER, the chief towns 


are, Burſa, Nici, Smyrna, and Epheſus. | 
N 55 OO Oe os oo Phe 
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The neighbourhood of Smyrna, (now called 7 
Ifinir) contains many valuable antiquities, 8 fl 


In Amas14, the chief towns are, Amaſia, 
Trapezond, and Sinope. 


8. In ALapvurra, the chief towns are, A 
REID, and Marat. 


In Caramania, the chiet towns are, Sa- 
talia, and Teraſſo. 


10. In SyR1a, the chief towns are, Aleppo, 15 
Antioch, Damaſcus, Tyre, Sidon, Tripoly , 
Scandaroon, or Alexandretta, and Jeruſalem, 
all lying on the coaſt of the Mediterranean } 
Sea. 8 
Aleppo may be ſtiled the capital of Afatic 
Turkey; it is ſaid to be ſeven miles in com- - oh 
paſs, and contains about 235,000 inhabitants, 1 15 
numbers of whom are Chriſtians, and ſeveral 5 
Jews. The Engliſh, French, and Dutch have 
conſuls here. Mt 
Damaſcus i is fill famous for its Reel 3 hk 
fuch as fword blades, knives, &c. and for th 
that beautiful manufacture of ſilks called da 


maſks; as alſo for roſe water, extracted from 
the damaſk roſes, 


Damaſcus, Tyre, and Sidon, lie within the 
ancient Phenicia. 


Jeruſalem is now an inconſiderable place, wy 
and only famous upon account of what it was 10 
formerly; as it was here our Saviour preached e 

the Chriſtian e and was crucified by 7 the 2k - 
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Jews upon Mount Calvary. It was the capital 
of Judea, but was taken, pillaged, burnt, and en- 
tirely razed to the ground by Titus, the Roman 


general, under the emperor e in the 


year 70. 

Many of the other towns that are menti- 
oned in the Holy Scriptures, are now either in 
ruins, or become very ipconſiderable places. 


The beautiful ruins of che fine uy of 9 285 
are ſtill remaining. 


The rivers of Turkey, in Afi, : are famous 
in facred as well as En Tags writings z ; they 
are, 

© The ür and Tigris, which both fall 
into the Perſian gulf; the Orantes, Wenger 

Kara, and Jordan. 

The ſame may be obſerved of the moun- 

_ tains, the moſt remarkable of which are, 

Taurus, and Anti-Taurus ; Caucaſus, Ara- 

Tat, Lebanon, and Hermon. 


As for the commerce, character, religion, 


government, and hiſtory of the Turks, ee 1 Tur- 
9 in Europe. 
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Section L XVII. 


O F ARABIA. 


Axrana ; is bounded on the 

North, by Turkey; 

South, by the Indian Ocean; 

Eaſt, by the gulfs of Perſia and Ormus, 
which divide it from Perſia ; 


Weſt, by the Red Sea, which ſeparates N 


from Africa. 


It is divided into three large parts, which are, 


1. Arabia Petræa, on the North; 
2. Arabia Deſarta, in the Middle; ; 
3. Arabia Felix, on the South. 


Theſe three parts are ſubdivided into different 
provinces : 


I. ARABIA Prrxxa, or Arabia the Wacky, 
has its name from the many mountainous rocks 


ſcattered here and there about it. 
The chief town is Suez, on the iſthmus of the 
ſame name, which ſeparates Aſia from Africa. 
The ruins of the city of Palmyra, or as it 


fart, lie in the Wilds of Arabia Petræa. 


2. ARABIA DeszRTa, or Arabia the Deſert, 
zs fo called from its multitude of ſands and 
ſcarcity of inhabitants. 


was called by the ancients, Tadmor in the De- 
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Its chieftowns are, Mecca and Medina. 


Mecca is famous for being the birth-place 


of their prophet Mahomet. There is here a 
ſuperb moſque, or temple, the moſt ſplendid 


ot any in the Turkiſh dominions. Mecca is 


the capital of Arabia. 


Medina is celebrated as being the place 
where Mahomet was buried; here is alſo a 
grand moſque, held in high veneration by the 
Turks. The number of pilgrims who reſort 


to theſe two cities is incredible. 


3. ARABIA FL, or Arana the Harry, 
is a rich and populous country, abounding in 
fragrant ſpices, myrrh, frankincenſe, and caſſia; 
hence comes the common hing. «All the 


ſweets of Arabia.” 


The chief towns are, Mocho, on "the Red 
Sea; and Muſcat, on the Gulf of Ormus, both _ 


places of great trade. 
Arabia 1 is 1300 miles long „and 1 200 broad. 


It is ſituated 'between 12. and 300 North la- 


titude. 


0.035, 
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Seckion LXIX. 
or ARABIA. 
8 is almoſt ſurrounded by "OY ; 


as, the Red Sea, Indian Ocean; and the gulls 
of Perſia and Ormus. 


There are very few ſprings, or rivers, in this 
country, except the Euphrates, which waſhes 


the north-eaſt limits of it. 
The principal mountains are, thoſe of Sinai, 


mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, where the 
Lord delivered the Ten Commandments to 


Moſes; and 


Horeb, where Moſes ſaw the burning buſh : 
Both theſe are in Arabia Petra. 


The air is exceſſively dry and hot ; and the 


country is ſubject to hot, poiſonous winds, like 
thoſe on the oppoſite ſhores of Perſia, which 


often prove fatal, eſpecially to ſtrangers. The 


foil in ſome parts is nothing more than im- 
menſe ſands, which, when agitated by the wind”, 

roll hke the troubled ocean, and lometimes 
form mountains, by which whole caravans have 
been buried and loſt. In theſe deſarts, the ca- 
ravans, having no tracts, are guided as at ſea, 
by a compaſs, or by the ſtars; for they travel 
chiefly by night. But Arabia Felix is bleſſed 
with an excellent foil, and very fertile, and 


produces 
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produces many valuable gums, fruits, honey, 


and wax; and is particularly famous for its 
coffee and dates. 

The Arabian horſes are much admired. 
The Arabians are of middle ſtature, thin, 
and of a ſwarthy complexion, with black hair, 
and black eyes. They are ſwift of foot, ex- 


ce&llent horſemen, expert at the bow and lance, 


good markſmen, and are faid to be a very 
brave people. 

The inhabitants of the 1 country live in 
tents, and remove from place to place with 


their flocks and herds, as they have done ever 


ſince they became a nation. 


The Arabians are in general ſuch thieves, 
that travellers and pilgrims, who are led thi- 
ther from all parts through motives of devo- 
tion or curioſity, are ſtruck with terror on their 

approach towards the deſarts. Thoſe robbers, 
headed by a captain, traverſe the country in 
_ conſiderable troops on horſeback, and aſizult 

and plunder the caravans. On the ſea-coaltz 
they are mere pirates, and make prize of « every 
veſſel they can maſter, of whatever nation. 


The Arabs are deſcended Gon Iſhmael, of | 


. whoſe poſterity it was foretold, that they ſhould 
_ be invincible ; © Have their hand againſt every 
man, and every man's hand againſt them.” 
They are at preſent, and have remained from 


the remoteſt ages, a convincing proof of 0 
IF | ti W 
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truth of this prediction. Towards the north, 


the wandering tribes in the ſouthern and inland 


foreign power. 


Their conqueſts make as wonderful a part of 


their hiſtory as the independence and freedom 
which they have ever continued to enjoy. 


Theſe, as well as their religion, began with 


one man, the famous Mahomet; who, from a 
deceitful hypocrite, became the moſt powerful 
monarch of his time. He died in 629, leav- 
ing two branches of his race, both eſteemed 
divine among their ſubjects. Theſe were the 


Perſia turned their arms to the eaſt, and made 
conqueſts of many countries. The caliphs of 
Egypt and Arabia directed their ravages to- 

_ wards Europe, and under the name of Sara- 
cens, or Moors, (which they obtained becauſe 
they entered Europe from Mauritania, in Afri- 


ca, the country of the Moors) reduced moſt 


parts of Spain, France, Italy, and the iſlands 
in the Mediterranean. 


the greater part of Aſia, Africa, and Europe; 


and they ſtill give law to a very conſiderable 
part of mankind, 


The 


and on the tea-coaſts of Arabia, indeed, the in- 
habitants are kept in awe by the Turks; ; but. 


parts, acknowledge themſelves ſees to no 


caliphs of Perſia and Egypt, under the laſt of 
whom Arabia was included, The caliphs of 


In this manner did the the of Sm 
poſtor ſpread their religion and conqueſts over 
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The inland country of Arabia is at preſent 
under the government of many petty princes, 
who are ſtiled Xerifs, and Imans, both of them 


including the offices of king and prieſt; theſe 
monarchs appear to be abſolute both in ſpi- 


' rituals and temporals. The ſucceſſion is here- 
ditary, and they have no other laws but thoſe 
found in the Koran. 


he northern Arabs owe e to the 
Turks, and are governed * baſhaws relicing 


among them. 


Section LAX... 


OF PERSIA. 


TuE Empire of Perſia i is bounded, on the 
North, by part of Circaſſia, the Caſpian Sea, 


and part of Tartary ; 


South, by the Indian Ocean, and gulfs of 


Perſia and Ormus; 
Eaſt, by part of Tartary, and the Mogul 


Empire; 
Weſt, by Turkey and Arabia. 


Modern Perſia comprehends the ancient 
1. Hyrcania. 


2. Bactria, now called Aſtrabad, on 1 the bor- | 


ders of the Caſpian Sea. 


ws 3. Suſiana 
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. Suſiana, now Churiſtan, on the borders 
of * Perſian Gulf. 

4. Parthia, now Irack, extending towar ds 
the olf 8 


5. Media, now Aderbeitzan, near the Cal: 


pian Sea, 
And part of Ahe bett and Colchis, 


are now included in Perſia; but the modern 


diviſions of this ws woke are extremely uncer- 
tain. 


Iſpahan is the cxpita) of all Perſia, and the 


reſidence of the ſovereign ; it is ſaid to be a 
fine ſpacious city, twelve miles in circumfer- 


ence, though it has now loſt much of its an- 
cient ſplendor. 


Shiras is ſituated in a rich and beau 


: neighbourhood ; it is the capital of Fars, the 
ancient Perſia. 


The ancient city of Ecbatane is now aalled 
Hamadan, ſeated near the Caſpian Sea. 


The other moſt conſiderable towns are Sus, 
Tauris, Derbend, Kirman, Bander-Abaſſy, and 


Candahar; and the cities of Ormus and Gom- 
broon, on the narrow part of the Perſian Gulf. 


Perſia is about 1 300 miles long, and 1100 
N broad. | 

It is ſituated between 2 5 and 44 north la- 
tue. 
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SeBion LX X T 


MF P ER 5 1. 4. 


Ne O country of fa great an extent has fo few 
navigable rivers as Perſia. The moſt conſi- 
derable are, the Kur, anciently Cyrus; and 
Aras, anciently called Araxes. Theſe riſe in 
or near the mountains of Ararat, and joining 
their ſtreams fall into the Caſpian Sea. 


The chief mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus 
and Ararat, between Perſia and Turkey, and 
they are called the mountains of Daghiſtan. 
And the vaſt collection of mountains called 
Taurus, and their diviſions, which run through 
the middle of Perſia from Natolia to India. 


In fo extenſive a country the climate is of 

courſe very different. Thoſe parts which bor- 
der upon Caucaſus, and the mountains near the 
Caſpian Sea, are cold, as thoſe mountains are 
commonly covered with ſhow. 

The air in the middle parts is ſerene, pure, 
and exhilirating; but in the ſouthern provinces 
it is hot, and ſometimes communicates noxious 

blaſts to the midland e which often prone 
mortal. 


The Fruits of Perfia are delicious: and ſo are 


the vegetables and flowers, = It 3 5 
= line 
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fineſt drugs, among which is the aſſa-feetida, 
which flows from a plant, and becomes a gum. 


Fine pearls are found in the gulf of Baſora; 
and the principal manufactures are in ſilk, 
woollen, mohair, carpets, and leather. 


The Perſians are of good ſtature, ſhape, and 
complexion; noted for their vivacity, gay 


* 3 — - 
ret mu aria aan oe 


dreſſing, humanity, and hoſpitality. * 
They are Mahometans, of the © of Ali. Hh 


Here are alſo many of the Guebres, or Gaurs, 
who pretend to be the diſciples and ſucceſſors | 
of the ancient Magi, the followers of Zoroaſter: 
Theſe worſhip the facred fire; and a combuſti- 
ble ground, near Baku, a city in the north of 
Perſia, is the ſcene of their devotions, where 
this ſacred flame is preſerved, 


Th: government is deſpotic, the ſucceſſion 
. hereditary | in the male line only. T6 


The Perſian empire ſucceeded the Aſſyrian, 
or Babylonian, and was founded by Cyrus, 
who, about 5 36 years before Chrift, reſtored — 
the Iſraelites to liberty that had been captive wm 
at Babylon. It ended with Darius, who was | 
conquered by Alexander the Great, 331 years 
before Chriſt. Upon the death of Alexander 


his empire was divided between his general of- 1 


ficers, and became four kingdoms, viz. the 1 
Macedonian, the Aſiatic, the Syrian, and the 
Egyptian. This diviſion put an end to the 
Grecian empire; for in proceſs of time pe 
our 
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fore Chriſt; but, A. D. 230, Artaxerxes re- 
ſtored it to its ancient title. In the year of our 


prey to the Tartars, till the time of the famous 


once more raiſed it to a powerful kingdom. 


| Ty 18 mente empire is bounded on the 


Bootan; ; 
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four kingdoms ſubmitted to the Roman arms. 
After Alexander's conqueſt over Darius a new 


empire was formed by the Perſians, tiled the 
Parthian empire, under Arbaces, 250 years be- 


Lord 651, the Saracens put an end to that 
empire; and from this period Perſia became a 


uſurper Nadir Shah, more commonly known 
by the name of T hamas Kouli Khan, who 


He re-conquered moſt of the Perſian domi- 
nions that had been taken by the Turks and ©! 
Tartars, but his cruelties and exactions became 2.7 


at length ſo oppreſſive that he was aſſaſſinated 
in his tent, in the year 47s 


Section LXX IT. 


0 F IND I A. 


North, by Uſbeck Tartary, and Thibet or 


South, by the en Genn 
Eaſt, by China, and the Chineſe Sea; 


Welt by Perſia, and the Indian Ocean. : 
It 
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It may properly be divided into three large 
tracts, VIZ, 


1. The empire 55 the Mogul generally | 
called Indoſtan; 


2. The Weſtern Peninſula, on this fide the 


Ganges; 
ges. 


takes its name from the river Indus. 


2000 miles from north to the ſouthern Points 
of the two peninſulas. ES 


India lies between 1 and 40⁰ North latitude, 


Section LXXIII. 
OF THE EMPIRE OF THE GREAT 
” MOGUL, on INDOSTAN. | 


y Tris empire, which lies between hes two 
peninſulas, may be divided into the ten fol- 
lowing ſoubahs, or large provinces, VIZ. 


1. Sindi, + on the borders of Perſa, Welt. 


2, Multan 


3. The Eaſtern Peninſula, beyond the Gan- 
India is the richeſt country of all Aſia, and : 


It is about 2500 miles long; and about 


. Penjab, | 
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3. Penjabor Lahor, on the borders of Tar- 
4. Caſhmire, ? _ tary, North. 

| 8, Delhi, 2 

„ Aer, | 85 in the middle. | | 
SF +.  Allababad;, -- 3 | 
| 8. Oude, ſtretching from the Ganges up 
| towards Thibet. TT 
| i 10 Sou Jon th South and Eat, : 
| 1 
Theſe ſoubaks : are ſub-divided i into a number t 
of rajahſhips, ſircaurs, and leſſer diſtricts. 5 
1 1 is about 1500 miles long, and 8 $0 9 


North and South. Pe | | 1 


e LXXIF. 
0p INDOSTAN. | 


1. Or Sixpr, the chief town is Tala, Near 
the Indus. 


2. Of Mul rx, the chief town is Multan. 


3. Of PRxJAB, or Lahok, che chief towns 

are, Attock, and Lahor. 
This is ſaid to be one of the moſt fertile pro- 
vinces of Indoſtan, being watered by five fine 
rvers, of which the Indus is one. 0 
c 
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The above three provinces are poſſeſſed by 
a race of people called the Seiks. 


4. CasuMIRE is ſurrounded by mountains, 
as reckoned a beautiful country. The Call 
mirian ladies are fair and handſome. 


. Of Dru, the chief towns are Delhi, 
and a both on the river Jumna. 
Delhi, ſome times called Shajehanabad, i 
the capital of all the Great Mogul's 8 


it is a city of great extent, and the reſidence of : 


| the emperor and his court. The country about 
it is remarkably rich and fertile. The Af- 


ghans, or Patans, are a tribe of Mahometans, | 


1n this neighbourhood. 


6. Of Acra, the chief towns are, Agra, and 
Etayah, both ſituated on the Jumna. 
Tue former is a very large city, and contains 
a number of fine moſques and pagodas. 

A race of people called the Jates, poſſeſs the 


country round Agra; they are all rajah-pouts, 
that is, deſcended from rajahs, or princes, of the 


Gentoo religion. 


bad, at the conflux of the Jumna and Ganges. 

This was the Mogul's place of reſidence 
while he was under the protection of the Eng- 
liſh, but the palace is now much reduced from 
its former ſplendor, and falling in ruins. 
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7. Of Allahabad, the chief town is Allaha- 


The province of Allahabad belongs to the 
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diiſtrict of Benares is a fine, fertile country; 
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8. Of Ovpx, the chief towns are, F yzabad 
and Oude, on the S Lucknow, and 
Rairabad. 

This is a very extenſive tract of country, 
ſubject to its own Nabob, who is vizier, that 
is, prime miniſter to the Mogul. 


Benares was a Zemindary formerly belong- 
ing to Oude, but was given up by the late Nl 


| Nabob to the then Rajah, on condition of his 
paying the ſtipulated ſum of 24 lacks of ru- 
pees (about 252,000]. ſterling) annually ; and a 
in the year 1776, the ſovereignty of Benares, 
and its dependencies, were transferred to the li 


Engliſh Eaſt India Company, the 5 5 then 
being tributary to them, as he had be ore been 
to the Nabob of Oude. 


This was the country of the Rajah Chete 
55 Sing, who was driven from it by the Engliſh 
in the year 1781, and another prince of the 
| fame family ſer up in his ſtead. The whole 


which, with ſome other territories that were 
tributary to that Rajah, made the extent of his 
dominions about 180 miles from North to 
South, and 150 miles from Laſt to Weſt. 


Benares is the capital a large and populous 
city, but moſt of the ſtrects are inconveniently 
narrow. 


It is held in the higheſt veneration by the 


Gentoos, who flock hither from all Parts of 0 
1a 
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dia to pay their adorations. It has a univerſity 
and contains a multitude of pagodas, and ſome 
moſques. There are many very beautiful 
manufactures here, in gold and ſilver uſſues, 


gauzes, and other curious works, 


The Engliſh now receive an annual tribute 
that has been very conſiderably augmented lince 


the expulſion of Chete Sing. 


and Mongheer, both on the Ganges. 


Linen, and cloths of different kinds. 


both on the Bogratty; 
Calcutta, on the Hoogly ; . 
Dacca, on a branch of the Megna; 
Chittagong, or Iſlamabad, near the Sea Coaſt; 


a of the Nabob of Bengal. 


Rajamaul, higher up the Ganges, was for- 
merly the capital, but is now in ruins. 


of ſilks, ſtockings, and gloves. 
Calcutta is the chief of all the Englſh ſet- 


b. tlements in India, and the reſidence of the go- 


vernor-general and council. The houſes are 


13 lar ge and handſome, and Europeans Ive here 
| in 


. Of BaRAR, the chief towns are, Patna, 


Patna is famous for its manufacture of table 


10. Of BEN GAL, the chief towns are, Moor- 
ſhadabad, or Muxadavad, and Cofſimbuzar, 


Burdwan, eee and many other large 


Moorſhadabad is the capital city, and reſi- 


Coſſimbuzar is famous for its manufactures | 
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in a ſtile of magnificence; ; itis alſo a place of 
__ conſiderable trade, 

A little above Calcutta are che Gag I. 
reign factories, all lying upon the river Hoogly ; 


Bandel, belonging to the Portugueſe ; 4 
- Serampore, a Daniſh factory; 
Chandernagur, a French ſettlement; 

Chinſura, belonging to the Dutch. 


Daacca is famous for its beautiful worked 
muſlins, bearing that name ; and tor its fillagree 

ornaments, _ 

The whole aiſtrit of 8 lying along 

the Sea, is ſo healthy and fine a climate, that 


it is reckoned. the Meere of the Faſt- 


| Indies. 1 


The x I of Beneal and Bahar are poſ- 


ſeſſed by the Engliſh, by a grant from the late 
emperor; the extent of theſe countries from 
caſt to weſt, is about 540 miles; and about 
360 miles from North to South. Nothing can 
exceed their fertility; the ſoil yields prodigi- 
ous crops of rice, and various other grain; ſu- 


gar canes, opium, and fruits; and muſlins, calli- 
coes, lilks, and falt-petre, are brought home in 


abundance every year by our Eaſt India ſhips; ; 
belides varieties or Precious ſtones. 
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Section LF XV. 


OF THE WESTERN PENINSULA OF 
INDIA, 


Tur Weſtern Peninſula of India, on this 
iide the Ganges, may be divided as follows 5 
1. The Deen, 
2. Orixa, bordering upon Bengal, 
Cambay, or Guzzer at, 


uſually called the coaft 
of Coromandel. 


Tanjour, 


6. Malabar, 
. of Malabar, 


2 7. Myſore, 


(Carnatick. 


to different polygars and rajahs. 


This peninſula. is about 1100 miles from 


Cambay to Orixa, and about. 850 miles from 
North to South, 


EI Se 


"The Camaiick, Ji he ach eat coalt; 


on the ſouth-weſt coaſt; 
Joe called the coaſt 


lying between the 


I] mountains of the Ma- 
} labar coaſt and the 


3 theſe are, ſeveral diſtricts belonging : 


: 
i 


ſettlem U 
liſh. 
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OF THE WESTERN: PENINSULA. 


L. B: t the Hie AN, Was e e 
the whole of the Mogul's conqueſts in the 
ſouthetn parts, on this peninſula; it was go- 
verned by a ſoubador, or viceroy, to whom 
all the other nabobs, or princes, were in ſome 
degree ſubordinate: But ſince the -conqueſts | 
of the Engliſh, the power of the Nizam is 
much circumſctibed, and the Decan uſually 


means only” the provinces of Viſiapour and 
Golconda, and all the territories which are 


immediately Poſieſſed by this prince, who is 
ſtiled Nizam-ul-Muluch, Sock ſignifies, © cc Pro- | 
| teffor of the empire. 
The capital cities are, Bagnagier, or Hyder- 
abad, and Golconda. | : 
The. royinee of Golconda i is famous for its 


„ Malolapatnam, od Vizagapatnam, are two 
ents on the coaſt belonging. | to che Eng- 


ieee 2 a Dutch ſettlement on the 


ſame coaſt. 


* Oxixa, was 1 ace by the Mogul to the 


Engliſh ; but is in the poſſeſſion of the Mah- 
rattas, and their chief town 18 Cattack, near 


the coalt. 
B alifor 2 
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Baliſore, and Ganjam, both on the coaſt, are 
0 Engliſh factories. 


Of Camsay, or Guzzrnar, the chief city 

is Amedabad. 
The greateſt part of this province is in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Mahrattas. Theſe people are 
now become the moſt conſiderable power in 
Indoſtan; they are of the Gentoo religion, and 


their ſeat of government 1s Sattarah, or Poo- 
nah, towards the weſtern coaſt. They poſſeſs 
all the country from the gull of Cambay, quite 


acroſs the peninſula, to the Bay of Bengal. 


The ftrength of their armies conſiſts in their 


numerous cavalry ; they are very rapid in their 
motions, and gener ally lay waſte e they 
8 | 


4. The Caxxaric. Lhe Britiſh 117 Mat 


s powerful here as in Bengal; they ſupport 
re: ſovereign of this country, "who i is ſtiled the 
Nabob of Arcot. 


The capital cities are, Arcot, and 8 


Fort St. George, or Madras, ranks as the 
lecond ſettlement of conſequence belonging to 
the Engliſh in this part of the world; and the 


governor and council manage all the affairs on 


this eaſtern coaſt of Coromandel. 
Pondicherry, on the ſame coaſt, is the prin- 


cipal ſettlement that the French Poſſeſs in 


India. 


Pollicat is a Dutch factory, famous for the 
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manufacture of handkerchiefs that bear the ſame 
name. 


2 Taxjour is a Little kingdom, about 70 
miles long, and 60 broad: The Britiſh alſo 
keep i in the king of this territory, whoſe capital 


is Tanjour, and is a rich fertile country. 


Negapatnam was taken from the Dutch laſt 


War by the Engliſh. 


5 belongs to the Danes. Both 7 


theſe ſettlements: are on the coaſt. 


Ih)he territory of Macheſa, bordering upon 2 
* aryour, belongs to the Engliſh, There is a 


pearl fiſhery on its coaſt. 


6. MalLABAR. On this coaſt the Engliſh 5 
have Tillicherry, Anjengo, and Callicut. Alſo 5 
the iſland of Bombay, whoſe governor and 


council manage all affairs on this weſtern coaſt 
of India, The iſland of Salſette is a de- 


pendency upon Bombay, and Toppers it with 


moſt of its proviſions. 


Baurat, on the Gulf of Cambay, is another 
Engliſh ſertlement of very conſiderable conſe- 


quence. 


The Portugueſe have Goa, on the Malabar 
_ coaſt; which is the only ſettlement of note 


they are now poſſeſſed of in India, though they 
were the firſt European nation who diſcovered 

a paſſage to this country. 
1 he Dutch have Cochin and Cannanore. 


MysokE. Hyder Ally, who was lately ſo 


formidabl 2 an enemy to the Engliſh, was the 
ſovereign 


th 
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ſovereign of this kingdom. His ſon, Tippoo 
Saib, now inherits it; and the Myſoreans, form- 
ing a moſt powerful army, have made them 

ſelves maſters of great part of the Malabar 
coaſt, They are all Muſſulmen, and are a 
brave, warlike race. 

The capital city of Myſore i is Seringapatnarm 
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| INDIA, DOR 


H E Eaſtern Peninſula of 111 beyond 
the Ganges contains twelve parts; viz, | 
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85 On the Weſt, © th 
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We know but little of-this peninſula, except 


that 1 it in very rich in gold, Precious: FIN, and 
| 1vory. | £ ik Lai 
It is about oo miles long, and near 1000 


miles acroſs at the broadeſt ary own eaſt to 
weſt. | 


northern Parts, between India and Tartary; | 
"Ii. 


1 Section LX 4 V. 1 


or INDIA IN GENERAL,. = 


and fine rivers than India. The principal a- 


mong them are, the Indus, Ganges, Jumna, | 


Dewaher, Gogra, Soane, Gunduck, Burram- 
pooter, Megna, Goomty, and Hoogly; all of 


them running 23 chat Pu called the Mo- 


Sul's n 
The principal rivers chat water che Weſtern 


Peninſula are the Gunga, Kriſtna, Pennar, 


and Caveri. 


The chief mountains are, thoſe of Paropa- 
milus, between India and Perſia; 

Nangracut, between India and Thibet; 

The various diviſions of Taurus, all along the 


Neo O country in che world contains more large 


1 
] 

8 
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The Baligate Mountains, Which run all 


throughout the Weſtern Peninſula; 

And ſeveral ridges of mountains, which run 
through all the Eaſtern Peninſula, from north 
to ſouth. 


In ſo extenſive an empire, it may eaſily be 
conceived that the air and climate mult differ 
greatly; the northern provinces being cool and 
temperate, while the ſouthern parts are parched 

| with heat. 


Their ſeaſons are uſually divided into the 
hot, the wet, and the cold. During the former, 
they have ſcorching hot winds, which are al. 

moſt inſupportable t to thoſe who are expoſed to 


them: But people within doors have admirable 
contrivances to render the air cool, by incloſing 


that part of the houſe next the wind with fa nes, 


interwoven with a particular ſort of graſs, which % 


are kept conſtantly wetted, and the wind paſles 
through them in a very refreſhing manner. 


At this ſeaſon there are frequent violent guſts 


of wind, thunder, lightning, rain, and a 


large hail, | which Teem to burſt forth alto- 
gether, and form a tremendous appearance. 


Theſe ſtorms they term north-weſters, and they 
are e e welcome viſitors, as they cool the 


and greatly refreſh the earth ; though ſome- 
3 their violence does a great YR os of. mit- 


chief, tearing up trees, and hurling off the roots 
of the cottages, &c. 


15 On 
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On the ſea-coaſts they are uſually revived by 


| the ſea breezes. 
When the wet adi ſets in the rain falls in 
torrents, ſometimes for days together, and 


cauſes the rivers to ſwell and overflow large 


tracts of land, which contributes much to the 


fertility of the ſoil. This is generally the moſt 
ſickly time of the year, both among the na- 


tives and Europeans, as it is very ſultry be- 
tween the ſhowers, and the exhalations from 
ſtagnate waters are exceſſive. But from the 


| beginning of October till towards the middle 


of March, there cannot be a finer climate in 


the world than that of Indoſtan. The weather 
is clear, ſerene, and extremely healthy; the air 
is often quite cold, and feels froſty, and ice is 


frequent towards the northern parts, though 
per haps generally not more than a quarter of 
an inch thick ; people are glad to wrap them- 


ſelves up in ſhawls and warm clothing, ſhut 


up their houſes, and even to indulge ſometimes 
with fires; and probably, from the great ex- 
tremes between the heat and cold, they are al- 
moſt as ſenſible of the change as we in Eng- 
land feel during a ſmart froſt.” 


The Gentoos are a mild, temperate, inof- 
_ fenſive people; yet they make very good ſol- 
diers, and are extremely attached to their offi- 
cers. 


The Muſſulmen are quite a e cha- 
tacter; ; they are fiery and turbulent in their 


diſpoſitions, | 
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diſpoſitions, and often carry their paſſion for 


revenge very great lengths; but they are brave, 
and very tractable where ey. attach them 


ſelves. 


Their complexions are bordering g upon black, 


long black hair, and regular good features. 


Moſt of the men keep their heads ſhaven, and 


wear turbans. 
The Gentoos are divided into four great 


caſts or tribes; and theſe are ſubdivided 1 into a 


multitude of others. 


The Bramins, or prieſts, are the fiſt FEE 


and held in high veneration by all the reſt; 


they live upon vegetables and fruits, and will 
eat of nothing that has ever had life in it; nor 


will they partake of any thing that has been 


touched by any perſon of a different caſt. 


The other tribes vary in their diet; ſome add- 


ing fiſh, and others extending their food to ve- 
mien and wild-fowl. But there is one caſt, _ 
called the Harri, who ſeem to be outcaſts Rom 
all the reſt, that will eat of any thing what 


ever, even from an European's table. 


The Gentoos worſhip ſeveral rude uncouth 


figures; but the cow is the principal object of 
their veneration, becauſe they believe that when 


the firſt man was created, that animal ſupplied 


him with his firſt nouriſhment. Notwithſtand- 
ing the appearance of many abſurdities and ſu- 
perſtitions, the more enlightened among them 
have very ſublime ideas of the Supreme Being. 


1 e 
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Atter all that is aid of the magnificence of 
the Eaſt, it by no means anſwers the expecta- 
tion. The houſes of the principal natiyes, and 
men of rank, are generally incloſed within high 
walls; and as their manner is to fit upon cu- 
ſhions and mats, there appears a great naked- 
neſs in all their apartments, to us who are ac- 
cuſtomed to well-furniſhed rooms. But when 
theſe . men go out they are in prodigious 
ſtate, having a multitude of attendants, and 


their palanquins richly ornamented; or, if „ 
mounted on elephants, they are moſt ſumptu- 1 
ouſly capariſoned. ML 
The ladies are never ſeen, and hel apart- t! 
ments are quite ſeparate and retired; when ce 
they chance to go abroad it is always 1 in a co- NM 
vered vehicle. Pe 
The cottages of the poor in all the Ange m 
are by far meaner than any we ſee in England; to 
they are chiefly mud and thatch, very low, Hi 
without chimneys, and only a hole to let out m 
the ſmoke; a couple of ſtones ſerve for a place 2 
to cook at, and other materials are ſimple in in 
proportion; a wooden bedſtead, or a mat, is the 
put out generally at the door for them to ſleep fat 
on, where they lie down as they are, without the 
the ceremony of preparing bedding ; or per- lah 
haps take their reſt upon the bare ground. In the 
the rainy and cold weather they wrap them laic 
ſelves in a blanket, and fleep in their hut. ink 
Their wants are but few, and their chief luxury bit 
confiſts in e A and chewing the betel nut. gen 


* 5 Jengis 
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engis Khan was the firſt Tartarian prince 


0 who invaded Indoſtan, in 1239. After him, 


in 1398, Timur, or Tamerlane, made a con- 


queſt of it; and, in the year 1519, Baber, 


King of Firghana, in Tartary, a deſcendant 


from Tamerlane, invaded it, gained a fignal 


victory over Ibrahim, the Hindoo Emperor, 
and was proclaimed ſovereign i in his ſtead; and 


his poſterity have poſſeſſed the throne ever ſince 


that period. In 1739, Mahommed Shah ſub- 
mitted to the Perſian invader Nidar Shah, on 
the plains of Barnel; he advanced as far as 
Delhi, where he re- _inftated the Mogul on his 


throne, and then returned into Perſia. It is 
_ computed that no leſs than 200,000 of the 
Mogul's ſubjects were ſlain during Nidar's ex- 


pedition, numbers being killed in battle, but 


many more periſhed in a dreadful maſſacre that 
took place at Delhi; and he carried away with 


him money and treaſures to the amount of | 


more than eighty millions ſterling. 


The preſent Emperor is Shah Allum, who, 


in the year 1758, made his eſcape twice, at 
the hazard of his life, out of Delhi, where his 


father and himſelf were kept cloſe priſoners by 


the faction of a Perſian invader, named Abdal- 
lah, and the Vizier, who ſoon after aſſaſſinated 


the poor old Emperor. In 1761, Abdallah 
laid the capital under ſuch contributions, and 


inforced them with ſuch cruelty, that the inha- 
bitants took up arms, on which he ordered a 


WES E 


general maſſacre; a great part of the buildings 
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were ſet on fire, and the city almoſt rechicel to 


aſhes. In the mean time a number of Mah- 
ratta chiefs advanced towards Delhi, with a 


deſign to re-eſtabliſh the Hindoo government; 


af exerciſed every ſpecies of cruelty on the 
unfortunate few that had eſcaped Abdallah's ri- 


gour; a famine enſued, and the wretched peo- 


ple were driven to unheard-of diftreſs. Ab- 


dallah defeated and diſperſed the Mahrattas, and 
having placed a minor fon of the wandering 
prince on the throne, returned into Perſia, 


During theſe tranſactions the lawful emperor 
(then known by the name of Prince Ali Go- 


har) had made many fruitleſs attempts to pre- 


vail on ſome chiefs to eſpouſe his cauſe. At 


length he marched from Allahabad in order to 


poſſeſs himſelf of the provinces of Bahar and 
Bengal; but his expedition proved unſucceſs- 


ful, and he ſurrendered to the Britiſh arms at 
Geiah, in Bahar. Soon after, his father's aſ- 


ſaſſination being known, he was proclaimed 


Emperor at Patna, by the Engliſh, but no- 
thing more being done for him, he threw him- 
ſelf into the protection of the Nabob of Oude, 
Suja-ul-Dowla. In 1764, when Coſim Ali, 
whom the Engliſh had elected Soubadar over 


their provinces, was by them driven from the 


| government of Bengal, the Nabob of Oude 


Joined him 1n order to re- inſtate him ; they 
were defeated at Buxor, and the Mogul, WhO 
had attended the Nabob's camp, being left be- 


hindi in the ny of retreat, fell a ſecond time 
| into 
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into the hands of the Britiſh, who now took 
him under their protection; part of the pro- 
vince of Allahabad was allotted him, and the 
Eaſt India Company allowed him twenty-ſix 
lacks of rupees annually. Some few years 
after he returned to Delhi, where this unfor- 
tunate ſovereign has never enjoyed more than 
the farce of royalty, but has been, as it were, 

a priſoner in his capital, and among his own 


TE guards. The Soubars and Rajahs, who were 


formerly tributary to the Emperor, have by 
degrees thrown off the yoke, and rendered 
themſelves independent; ſo that the Great Mo- 
gul, who aſſumes alſo the title of Emperor of 
the World, and whoſe dominions were once ſo 
_ extenſive, is now become a mere nominal dig- 
nity, with but ſmall power annexed to it, 

By the lateſt accounts an inſurrection had 
taken place at the capital, and this poor un- 
happy prince, after being treated with the ut- 
moſt indignity, had his eyes ſcooped out with 
a blunted dagger, | 


Section 
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Seftion LXXIX. 


o F CHIN A. 


| Tax Empire of 9 is bounded on the 


North, by Chineſe Tartary; 
Eaſt and South, by the Chineſe Sea; 
MWeſt by India and part of Tartary. 


It is about 1300 miles in length, and the 
ſame in breadth; and lies between 20" and 4˙ 
North latitude, 


We know ſo little of the interior parts of 
this vaſt country that I ſhall not pretend to aſ- 
certain its diviſions, It is faid to contain 4400 


walled cities, the chief of which are Pekin, 
Nankin, and Canton. 


Pxkix is the capital of the whole empire, 


and reſidence of the royal family; it is reck- 


oned to contain two millions of inhabitants, 


but Nankin is ſaid to exceed it der! in extent 
and population. 


Caxrox ſtands upon the river Tigris; the 


ſtreets are long, narrow, and irregular, but 
well paved, and kept exceedingly clean; the 
houſes are built of brick, and one ſtory high. 


China, except towards the North, is a plain 


country, and contains no remarkable moun- 
| tains, It is extremely populous and opulent; 


and 


S 
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and produces vaſt quantities of ſilk, cotton, and 


tea, which is a plant peculiar to this country, 


and of which they raiſe Og: o furniſh the 


whole world. 


The beautiful Wa tere of earthen ware, 1 
generally called China, comes alſo from hence, 


and takes its name from the country. 
About eighteen hundred years ago the Chi. 


fend their ſtate againſt - the neighbouring Tar- 
tars, which ſtill ſubſiſts, on a circumference of 
fifteen; hundred miles, riſing over mountains 
and deſcending into vallies, being every where 


twenty feet broad, and thirty high. The com- 


modiouſneſs and length of the canals in China 


are incredible; the chief of them are lined with 


hewn ſtone, and are ſo deep that they carry 


large veſſels, and ſometimes extend above a 


thouſand miles. Their bridges alſo. cannot be 
ſufficiently admired. 


The Chineſe are middle fed, dale faces 
broad, their eyes black and ſmall, their noſes 
rather ſhort ; they cut off their hair, and wear 
only. a lock on the crown of the head ; their 


complexion is rather fair. They are ſaid to be 
a ſhrewd cunning people, and their govern- 


ment very political. 


life. Along the ſea coaſt there are multitudes 
of families who live intirely on 1 the water, in 


neſe built their great wall, to ſeparate and de- 


The Mandarines, who are the nobility, are 
very magnificent in their dreſs and manner of 


boats | 
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boats called ſampanes and junks ; theſe poor 
people ſubſiſt chiefly on fiſh, and ſeldom come 
on ſhore, 


The empire of China } is Keraiy; and the 
religion of the people Pagan ; their learning 
abſtruſe, and their language very difficult to 
be attained, there beihg upwards of twenty 


_ thouſand charters ! or letters. 


The Engliſh, have a factory at Canton, 
where they trade with the Chineſe ; the ſuper- 
_ cargoes live at a common table which is kept 

by the Eaſt India Company; they reſide here 

about eight months in the year to tranſact bu- 
ſineſs, and as ſoon as the laft ſhip fails from 
Wampu, (the place where the ſhips lie to take 
in their lading, a few leagues below Canton) 
they go down to their country houſes at Ma- 

coa, an iſland at the entrance of the river, 

No Europeans are allowed to take their fami- 
lies to Canton; and the Chineſe are ſo jealous 
of all ſtrangers that they will not ſuffer any to 
advance into their country. The Engliſh gen- 
tlemen are circumſcribed to very narrow li- 
mits, their factory being without the city, and 
they are very rarely admitted within the walls, 

except to pay viſits on public occaſions. z 


Macoa 1 is a Portugueſe ſettlement. 


The empire of China is pets to have 
been founded by Fohi, who is ſaid to be the 


Noah of the Bible, about 2240 years _ 
| the 
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ale birth of Chriſt. It is now governed by 


Emperors of the D naſty of the Manchew 
8: artars, Who congus ed 1 It A. D. 1645. 


Section L XXX, 
0 2 2T KRG: A R Ye 


'Tarrary occupies all the northern re- 
gion of Aſia; it is bounded on the 
North, by the Frozen Ocean; 


South, by the Caſpian Sea, Perſia, India, 
and China ; 3 


Eaſt, by the Pacific, or Oriental Ocean; ; 
_ Welt, by Muſcovy, or Ruſſia in Europe. 


It may be divided into five large tracts, viz. 
1 Independent Tartary, bordering upon 
Perſia. 


2. Tibet, or Bootan, on the borders of In- 
dia and China. 


3. Chineſe Tartary, North of China. 
| 4. Circaſſian, and Aſtracan Tartary, bor- 
dering upon Turkey aad the Caſpian Sea. 


5. Ruſſian Tartary, or Siberia, which is an 
immenſe country, ſtretching along the Frozen 


Ocean quite acroſs Aſia, from the river Don 


or 


k 
; 
: 
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or Tanais to the Eaſtern Ocean; ee. 
; ing the ſeveral nations of Me; 


 Ulſheck,."; 1 T unguſi, 
Calmuc, 55 | Bratſki, | 
"'Ofttack, Kamſchatka, 
Samoieca, Tzukzi Tartars, 


Beſides many others. 


It is above 4000 miles from the Sea of 
Aſoph to Kamſchatka; and more than 980 


mills from North to South. 


Tartary is ſituated between. 26+ and 78 
North IO: 


Section LXXXI. 
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TIE chief towns are, | Samarcand, Boharia, 
Kaſhgar, and Balk, in Independent Tartary. 


Aſtracan on the Caſpian Sea, in the pro- 


vince of Aſtracan; which carries on a conſi- 


derrable traffic between Ruſſia and Perſia. 
Tobolſky, on the river Tobolſk or Irtis, in 
Ruſſian Tartary; a conſiderable city, and the 
reſidence of the Ruſſian Governor. 
Laſſa, in TIDE 5 85 


The 
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The principal rivers are thoſe of the Wolga, 


the Oby, the Tobolſk or Irtis, the Geneſa or 
Jenes, and the Lena. 


There are various ridges of mountains. 


The whole of Siberia is a ſavage, unpoliſh- 
ed, and almoſt unknown country, In the 
northern parts the people live in huts half ſunk 
under the ground, which is covered with ſnow 
nine months in the year; theſe dwellings have 
a fire in the middle, with a hole at the top to 


let out the ſmoke, and benches round the fire, 


where they fit or lie wrapped up in the ſkins of 


: beaſts to ſecure them from the colc. 
Aſtracan and the ſouthern parts of Tartary 


are extremely fertile. 


The Tartars are a fierce people, leading i in 
general a wandering life. They are inured to 
horſemanſhip from their infancy, and are re- 


markably dexterous at ſhooting with arrows. 


The Circaſſian women are : celebrated for 


their beauty. 


The Parkin are the groſſeſt idolaters, and 


worſhip little rude images s dreſſed in rags. 
In Tibet exiſts the moſt extraordinary. reli- 


gion and government in the world: Some 
healthy peaſant is purchaſed when young, Who 


is 1 tutored for the purpoſe; he reſides 
oda upon the mountain Putuli, where 

he 6 in a croſs-legged poſture, without ſpeak - 
wg or moving, otherwiſe than by ſometimes 
lifting 
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lifting his hand in approbation of ſome favorite 


worſhipper ; and the neighbouring princes and 


people flock in numbers, with rich preſents, 
to pay their adorations. He is called the 


Grand Lama, or Dalay Lama, and they pre- 
tend that he is always young and immortal. 
The ſubordinate Lamas enjoy the benefit of 
all the good things that are preſented to this 
being (who is himſelf the moſt miſerable 
wiretch in the empire) and pretend to govern 
every thing under his appointment; when he 


begins to grow old, or ſick, they privately dif- 


patch him, and ſet up another in his ſtead. 


One would ſcarce conceive it poſſible that 


any rational creatures could be fo impoſed on 
by a few crafty men, who in this manner uſurp 


the power of governing their fellows, and live 


in luxury by the credulity of their countr rymen 
and OL i + 


Tartary was formerly known by the name 
of Scythia ; and the country of Uſbeck Tar- 


tary was once the feat of a more powerful em- 
pire than that of Greece or Rome. It was the 
native country and favourite reſidence of Jen- 


is Khan and Tamcrlane, who enniched it with 


the ſpoils of India, and the Eaftern world, and 
from whom the preſent Empe: or of Indoſtan, 
as well as all the princes of artary, boaſt 
their deſcent; but it is now extremety difficult 
to diſcover the leaſt remains of magnificence in 


_ theſe barbarous regions. Jengis Khan Was by 
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firſt acknowledged ſovereign, in the year 1206. 
In 1582, the Mungls revolted to the Man- 


chew Tartars, who reign in China. The Eluths 
became an independent ſtate about 1400, and 


ſo remain. 


Ihe preſent inhabitants of theſe immenſe 
: regions compoſe innumerable hordes, or tribes, 


who range at pleaſure with their flocks and 
| herds, and are each governed by ſeparate Khans, 
or leaders; ; and upon particular emergencies, 


they elect a great . to be head over the 
reſt. 


Section LXXXII. 


OF THE ASIATIC ISLANDS. 


Tur Aſiatic Iſlands are, 


The Japan Iſlands, Celebes, or Macaſſar, 
The Mariana, or La The Sunda iſlands, 


drone Iſlands, Andaman and Nicobar _ 


Formoſa, = Ales, 

The Philippines, Ceylon, 

The Muluccas, Maldives, 
The Banda iſlands, The eſſo Iſles. 


The iland of Rowbay thoſe in the Me- 


diterrancan have beer, already mentioned, 


The 
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The Javan' IsLanps are governed by 4 A 
deſpotic prince, who is ſometimes called em- 

ror, and ſometimes king. The chief town is 
: Jeddo; the ſoil and productions pretty much 
1 the ſame with thoſe of China; and the inha- 

bitants are famous for their lacquered ware, 


known by the name of japan. 
The MARIA NA, or LA DRONE ISLANDS, a are 


a number of ſmall iſlands, lying almoſt in a 
line with each other; the inhabitants a are ſaid to 


EE: be a thieviſh, unpoliſhed people. 
3  Formosa is a fine fertile iſland, belonging 
to the Chineſe. 


The PRILIppIxES are fubj TY to Spain: 
There are ſome tundreds of hem, ſeveral of 


— — — — In 


pd AY ay f 


| which are large. 
| The chief iſland is - Manilla, or Liteonia, 7 EZ J 
Wa is 400 miles long, and about 200 broad: 1 
The country is fruitful in all the neceſſaries 1 
of life, and beautiful to the eye. : bo 
| Ihe city of Manilla was taken by the Eng- 
— liſh in the year 1762, who permitted the Spaniih WM © 
viceroy to ranſom the place for a million ſter- 10 
ling: However, the agreement was afterwards 1 
ungenerouſly diſowned by the court of Spain, bi 
and great part of the ranſom ſtill remains un- 3 

_ 
: The others of theſe iſlands are governed by * 
5 p princes of their own, _ EE 
The Mor vccas, commonly called the Spice bro 
or Clove Iſlands, are ſeveral; the largeſt a- the 


mong 
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mong them are, Amboyna, Gilolo, and Ceram. 
Theſe iſlands produce vaſt quantities of cloves, 
and other-ſpices, which are monopolized by the 


Dutch, to whom they have been ſubordinate. 
 lince the year 1622. 


The Banpa, or Nutmeg Iſlands, are like- 
wiſe in poſſeſſion of the Dutch; the nutmeg 
is ſaid to grow on theſe iſlands only; ; and the 


covering of the nutmeg is that fine ſpice we 
call mace. 


CxkLEBES, or MacassAR, 18 £00 miles long; 
and 200 broad. Its chief product is pepper 
and opium. It is governed by its own kings; 
but the Dutch have a fortification on it. 


The SuxpDA IsLAxDs are many; the moſt 

conſiderable of which are Bor neo, Sumatra, and 
Java. 
Borneo was reckoned the largeſt iſland in 
the world before the diſcovery of New Hol- 
land, being 800 miles long, and 700 broad. 
ne ſoil produces rice, cotton, pepper, ſu- 
gar-canes, gold, and diamonds. 

The famous Ooran-Oootan is a native of this 
and, and 1s thought of all irrational beings to 
reſemble a man the moſt. The original inha- 
bitants live in the mountains, but the ſea-coaſts 
are governed by Mahometan princes: The 
chief port is Benjar-Maſſeen, which carries on 
a commerce with all trading nations. . 
Sumatra is about 1000 miles long, and 100 
broad. This iſland produces ſo much gold, 
chat by an it 1s s thought to be the Ophir men- 
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tioned in the Scriptures ; but its chief trade 
with Europeans is in pepper. 
The Engliſh Eaſt-India Company have a 

ſettlement here, Bencoolen, or Fort Marlbo- 
rough, from whence they bring their chief car- 
goes of pepper. 

The ſea- coaſts are governed by Mahometan, 
and the interior parts by Pagan princes. 


Ihe greateſt part of Java belongs to the 
Duden who have here erected a kind of com- 
mercial monarchy: Their capital i is Batavia, a 
noble and populous city, built in the manner of 
thoſe in Holland; it is the reſidence of the 
Dutch governor-general, and the chief of all 
their ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies, but it is 
extremely unhealthy. 


The AnpaMan and NicokAR IsLanDs lie 
in a cluſter in the Bay of Bengal, and are in- 
habited by a harmleſs, inoffenſſve people. 
Cxvlo is ſeparated by a narrow ſtrait from 
the coaſt of Coromandel. It is about 250 miles 
long, and 200 broad, and thought to be the 
richeſt and fineſt illand in the world; pro- 


daucing excellent fruits of all kinds, re 


Cotton, ſilk, ivory, ebony, tobacco, muſk, cryl- 
3 al; ſaltpetre, ſulphur, lead, iron, ſteel, copper, 
belides gold, ſilver, and all kinds of precious 
ſtones, except diamonds ; but is particularly 
famous for cinnamon. The country abounds 
with game, and the ſeas with fiſh, The Cey- 
5 elephant is preferred to all others. 


In . — Ding: were invited by the na- 
| tives 
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tives af, this delicious iſland to defend them 


againſt the Portugueſe, whom they expelled, 
and have monopolized it ever ſince to them- 
ſelves. The native king is in a manner ſhut 
up in his capita] city, Candy, which ſtands on 
a mountain in the middle of the iſland; ſo 
that he has ſcarce any communication with 


other nations, or any property in the riches of 
his own dominions. 


Batacaloa and Tringuimale are two very 
conſiderable Dutch ſettlements. 


The Malplvks are a vaſt cluſter of ſmall | 
iſlands, or rocks, juſt above the water, lying 
near Cape Comorin, They are chiefly reſorted 
to by the Dutch, who trade with the natives 
for couries, a kind of little ſhells, which paſs 


in exchange inſtead of ſmall coin, on the coalts 
of Africa and India, 


The Jzss0 IsLrs lie northward of Japan: 
The Danes trade here for furs. 


The KuRILE Is LES, and thoſe of KAuMschAr- 


Ea, in the northern part of the Pacific Ocean, 
are not much known. 


In 1783 ſome new illands, lying to the eaſt- 
ward of the Marianas, were accidently diſco- 
vered by an Engliſh ſhip being wrecked upon 
them. They are called the Peleu Iflands, and 

are inhabited by a moſt hoſpitable, friendly, and 
amiable people. Our officers and men re- 
mained there ſeveral months after the loſs of 
their ſhip, and were treated by the natives with 
the utmoſt kindneſs and humanity ; and when 
K 2 they 
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they took their departure, the king of the iſland 


_ entruſted them with his own ſon, that he might 


have an opportunity of learning our language, 


cuſtoms, and manners. This young prince, 
_ whoſe name was Le Boo, had the moſt pro- 
miſing appearance; but unfortunately he was 


ſeized with the ſmall-pox, and died within a 


few months after his arrival in London. 


On net 


or AFRICA. 


Ap: RI £ A is a large e joined 
to Aſia by the Iſthmus of Suez, which is a 
narrow neck of land, about ſixty miles over. 
This continent is bounded on the = 


North, by the Mediterranean Sea, between it 


and Europe; 
South, by the Southern Ocean ; ; 


Eaſt, by the Indian Ocean, Red Sea, and Ih- 


mus of Suez, which divide it from Aſia; ;. a 


Weſt, by the Atlantic Ocean. 


The third quarter of the globe may be di- Fo 


vided into the twelve following parts : 
1. Barbary, 2. Egypt, 


3. Belidel- 
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3. Belidelgerid, 8. Zanguebar, 

4. Zaara, er 4/74 9. Monomotapa, 

$. Nigritia, or Negro- 10. Monoemugi, 
land, 11. Caffraria. 

6. Guinea, 12. The African 

7. Ethiopia, Iſlands. 


It is about 4300 miles from north to ſouth, 
that is, from Cape Bona, in the Mediterranean, 
to the Cape of Good Hope; and about 4000 
miles eaſt and weſt from Cape Verd to Cape 
Guarda- fui, near the Straits of Babelmandel. 


Africa is ſituated between about 35* ſouth 
| latitude, | and 37 north latitude, 


Harun LAX . 


OF AFRICA. 


To E eee rivers of Africa are, 
The Nile, which riſes in Abyſſinia, runs 
through Nubia and Egypt, and aticharges It- 

ſelk 1 into the Mediterranean Sea; 

The Niger, which running through all Ne- 


groland, after a courſe of almoſt 3000 miles, 
falls! into the Atlantic; 3 
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'The Gambia, and the Senegal; on which 
rivers the Engliſh have ſome ſertlements. | 


The principal mountains are, 

The Atlas, a ridge extending from the 
Meſtern Ocean, as far as Egypt, between Bar- 
bary and Belidelgerid. It took its name from 
| a king of Mauritania, who was a great aſtrono- 
1 . and uſed to obſerve the ſtars from its ſum- 
1 from whence the poets repreſented Atlas 
| Fon a giant, bearing the heavens on his ſhoulders, 
(| This mountain gives name to the Atlantic 
| Ocean. 

The Mountains of the Moon, in Ethiopia, 
covered with ſnow and 1 ice, are ſtill higher than | 
Atlas. i 

The Sierra Leona, or Mountains of the 
[| , Lions, divide Negroland from Guinea, and 
eeeirtend to Ethiopia. | 
Ihe exceeding high hill, called the Peak of 

Teneriffe, one of the Canary Iſles, which is in 
form of a ſugar-loaf, and ſaid to be three miles 
perpendicular height, and can be ſeen at an 
hundred and twenty miles diſtance. The Dutch 
make this their firſt meridian of longitude. | 
Mount Abyla, oppoſite Gibraltar, laid to be 
one of the pillars of Hercules. 
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As the greateſt part of this extenſive country 
ies between the tropics, the heat is in many 
| places almoſt inſupportable to an European; it 

= being greatly increaſed by the reflection of the 
= rays of che ſun from vaſt deſerts of burning 
5 ſands 
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ſands. The coaſts however, and banks of 
rivers, are generally fertile; and moſt parts of 
this region are inhabited, though i it is far from 


being ſo populous as Europe or Aſia. 
Along the coaſts of the Mediterranean, and 


in Egypt, Belidelgerid, and Zaara, the people 
are of a tawny complexion, and dreſs like the 
Turks; but in the other parts of this quarter, 


the inhabitants are quite black. 


The better ſort of negroes wear thin veſts 
and white caps, but the poor go almoſt naked, 
having only a ſmall piece of ſkin, or coarſe | 
ſtuff, wrapped about their waiſts ; ; and the 
poor Hottentots, who inhabit Caffraria, daubed 
with greaſe and foot, and having their arms, 
legs and neck wrapped round with the raw en- 
trails of beaſts, make a moſt deſpicable and 


naſty appearance. 


As to their religion, they are chiefly Paas 2 
and Mahometans; and ſome few Chriſtians, 
in Abyſlinia, 


The Mahometans poſſeſs Egypt, inſt all the 
; Barbary coaſt; the ſouthern, and all the inte- 


nor parts, are Pagans. 


In Barbary, Nubia, and Egypt, the com- 
modities are rice, figs, raiſins, oranges, lemons, 
citrons, almonds, pomegranates, olives, dates, 
ſenna, leathers, civet, ſugar, and indigo. 


In Negroland and Guinea, oſtrich feathers, 
gold duſt, clephants teeth, Pepper: ; and ſlaves, 
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which are purchaſed and tranſported to the 


Weſt-India plantations; a barbarous traffic be- 
Tween man and man 


To the ſouth, along the coaſt, the trade is 


in ambergreaſe, muſk, civet, lemons, millet, 


pearls, gold duſt, Kc. chiefly carried on by 


the Dutch and Portugueſe, 


The inland countries are faid to be full of 
lions, tygers, monkeys, rhinoceroſes, and cro- 
codiles. The natives are very little Known, for 
no travellers have been able to extend their 
inquiries ſo far; therefore, ſeveral of the in- 
land nations may be ſtill reckoned among the 


unknown and undiſcovered parts of the world. 


Axl once contained ſeveral kingdoms _ 
and ſtates, eminent for the liberal arts, for 


wealth and power, and the moſt extenſive 
commerce. The kingdoms of Egypt and E- 


thiopia in particular, were much celebrated: 
And the rich and powerful ſtate of Carthage, 

that once formidable rival to Rome itſelf, 
extended her commerce to every part of 


the then known world ; even the Britiſh 


ſhores were viſited by her fleets, till Juba, 
who was king of Mauritania, but tributary 
© the republic of Carthage, unhappily call- 
ed in the Romans, who, With the aſſiſtance 
of the Mauritanians, ſubdued Carthage, and 

by degrees all the neighbouring kingdoms and 
ſtates. Upon the decline of the Roman em- 
pire, in the fifth century, the north of Africa 
. FY was 
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was over-run by the Vandals ; ; and about the 
ſeventh century, the Saracens made a ſudden 
conqueſt of all the coaſts of Egypt and Bar- 


bary. Theſe were ſucceeded by the Turks, and 


both being of the Mahometan religion, whoſe 
profeſſors carried deſolation with them wher- 


ever they came, the ruin of this once flouriſhing 
part of the world was completed. 


Among the moſt celebrated men whom A- 


frica has produced, are Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Julius Africanus, Arnobius, Lactantius, Victor 


Uticenſis, and St. Auſtin, all biſhops of the 


church. The warriors of greateſt fame were 
Hamilcar, and his three Tn, Hannibal, At- 

drubal, and Mago. ; 
Terence and Apuleius are the only poets 
| whoſe names have deſcended to polterity with ; 
undiſputed applauſe. 


Section LXXXV. 


0 * B AR B A R v. 


- BaARBARY lies all Hons the coaſts of the 
Mediterranean and the mountains of Atlas, 


quite to Egypt; and is divided 1 into the coun- 
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1. Morocco and Fez, 3. Tunis, 
2. Algiers, 4. Tripoli and Barca, 


1. The empire of Morocco, including Fez, 


is 500 miles long and 480 broad. 


The chief towns are, Morocco, Mequinez, 
and Fez. 


Morocco 1s the capital of the kingdom ; but 


Mequinez is eſteemed the great emporium of 
all Barbary, and the emperors now make it 


their place of reſidence. 


Sallee is a port that was formerly famous for 


the piracies of its inhabitants. 
Ceuta and Oran, on this coaſt, are two towns 


belonging to the Spaniards. 


2. Al oRs lies on the eaſt of Fez, and was 
formerly a kingdom; it is about 480 miles 
long, and between 40 and 100 miles 1 in breadth; 

its capital is Algiers, | 


This ſtate is tributary, and in ſome meaſure 


ſubject to the Ottoman court, 


3. Tons is ſituated eaſtward of Algiers, 


and is about 220 miles long, and 170 broad. 
This is the moſt poliſhed of all the Barbary 


States, and is ſubject to the emperor of Mo- 
Tocco ; its capital is Tunis, 


The famous city of Carthage was ſituated 


in this kingdom, but there is now ſcarce a trace 


remaining of it. The fame is the fate of 
Utica, and other ancient cities. 
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4. Txreor, including Burca, extends along 
the Mediterranean, from Tunis to Egypt, and 


is 1100 miles long, and from 100 to 300 
miles broad; the capital is T ripoli. T hi ſtate 


is tributary to the Turks. 

The whole „ of Barbary is very fertile 
and produces fruits and hetÞþs, hemp, flax, ho- 
ney, Wax) Oil, hides, ſugs ir, and very fine horſes. 


It is the moſt conſiderable and beſt POPRg: 


part of Africa. 
The religion is Mahometan, and the go- 


vernment abſolute. : 
Ihe States of Barbary include all thoſe coun- 

tries that anciently went by the name of Mau- 
ritania, Cyreniaca, part of Numidia, and of 
Lybia; and the inhabitants are called Moors. 


About the ſeventh century, after theſe States had 


been by turns in the poſſeſſion of the Vandals 


and the Greck emperors, the califfs, or Sara- 


Cens Of B agdat, conquered them, and from 


hence b-c2me nuſters of almoſt all Spain, from 
whence their poſterity was totally driven about 


the year 1492,whenthe exiles ſettled among their 


friends and cou atrymen on the Barbary coaſt, 
This naturally begot a perpetual war between 
them and the Spuntards, who preſſed them fo 
hard that they SU fo their aſſiſtance the two 


# 


famous brothers, Bunirola, who were admi- 


rals of the T arkith f ficet, and who afrer break- 


ing the Spaniſh yoke, impoſcd cheir own; but 


0 the Moors have now almoſt ſhaken it off. 
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The emperors of Morocco have been in ge- 
neral, a ſet of cruel tyrants, though they have 
had among them ſome able princes, particu- 
larly Muley Moluc, who defeated and killed 
Don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal. They have 
lived in an almoſt continued ſtate of warfare 
with the kings of Spain, and other chriſtian 
princes, ever ſince. 
IT The emperor of Morocco is not jad. 
ately ſubject to the Porte, yet he acknowledges 


the Grand Signior to be his ſuperior, and pays 


him a diſtant allegiance as the chief repreſen- 

tative of Mahomet. 

Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, are each go- 

verned by a Turkiſh Baſhaw or Dey, who pays 
A * annual tribute to the Porte. 


Seftion LxxxVI 
or E G YP To 


1 18 bonded on ths 


North, by the Mediterranean; 5 
South, by Ethiopia; 
Eaſt, by the Red Sea; 


8 Weſt, by Tripoli, and the unknown parts 
of Africa 


lt 
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It is about 600 miles long, and 2 50 broad; 
and is ſituated between 22 and 32 North lati- 
A 


It i is dividedi into 


1. Lower Egypt, on the Norch; 
2. Upper Egypt, on the South. 


1. In Lower EG vr, the chief towns are, 
Grand Cairo, Alexandria, Bulac, Roſetta, and i 


Damietta, the ancient Peluſium. 


Cairo, on the Nile, is the capital of Egypt; 


and ſaid to be the largeſt city in the world; 
near it ſtood the ancient Memphis. 


Alexandria is ſituated on the Levant Coaſt, 
and is famous for the light-houſe erected on the 


oppoſite iſland of Pharos, for the direction of 


mariners, which 1s one of the wonders of the 


world. 


2. In Uppkx Ecver, the chief city i Is Sayd, 
the ancient Egyptian Thebes, which once had 
in it an hundred royal palacess. 


Egypt is the moſt remarkable nation of all 
Africa, and abounds with curious antiquities. 


Among theſe, the principal are the vaſt pyra- 


mids, three miles weſt of Grand Cairo, ſup- 
poſed to have been built by the children of Iſ- 


rael when in bondage, for ſepulchres for the 


Egyptian kings. The baſi> of the largeſt co- 
vers eleven acres of ground, and its perpendi- 
cular height! is five hundred feet. Theſe ſtu- 


pendous 
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pendous ſtructures are reckoned among the 
wonders of the world. - 

The mummy pits are ſubterraneous vaults 
of prodigious extent, in which are found the 
bodies of people embalmed, and buried three 
_ thouſand years ago, yet peflect and diſtinct at 
this day. 

The labyrinth i is another e curioſity, 
being cut out of a marble rock, conſiſting of 
Y multitude of houſes, and fever al palaces, the 
intricacies of which occaſion its name. 15 
he vaſt fertility of Egypt is owing to the 
annual over-flowing of the Nile, which runs 


through various canais, that are cut for ſupply- _ 


ing their fields and gardens with water; and 
moſt kinds ot grain, vegetables, and fruits are 
produced in great abundance. 

The chief commodities are, linen, fax, N 
balm, gums, drugs, ſugar, rice, and other 
grains, and leathers of all ſorts. 

Egypt abounds in black cattle, aſſes, and a 
fine breed of horſes. The bi be pot or 
river horſe, an amphibious animal, and the rat 
called ichneumon, are natives of this country; 
as alſo the bird ibis. 

The ruſh called papyrus, which grows upon 
the banks of the Nile, is one of the natural 

curioſities, and ſerved the ancients to write 
upon. 

The manner r of hatching dickem | in ovens, 
1s common in Egypt. 


The deſcendants of Be. original Egyptians 
are 
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| are anill-looking ſlovenly people, immerſed in 


indolence, and are diſtinguiſhed by the name 


of Coptis; in their complexions they are ra- 
ther ſun-burnt than ſwarthy or black. 


The Coptis in general are excellent ac- 


comptants and many of them live by teaching 
the other natives to read and write. They 
pretend to be of the Chriſtian religion, but 


Mahometaniſm is the prevailing worſnip. 
The princes of the line of the Pharaoh's fat 


on the throne of Egypt till Cambyſes II. king 
of A conquered this country, 5 20 years 


before the birth of Chriſt; and it conti- 
nued part of the Perſian empire till Alexan- 


der the Great vanquiſhed Darius. On the 
death of Alexander, his conqueſts being ſeized 

on by his generals, Egypt fell to the ſhare of 
Ptolemy, and again became an independent 


kingdom about 30o years before Chriſt; and 
his ſucceſſors ever after retained the name of 
Ptolemies. In this line it continued till the 
famous Cleopatra aſcended the throne. After 


her death, Egypt became a Roman province, 


and thus it continued till the ſucceſſors of Ma- 
homet expelled the Romans about che ſeventh 
century. 

In the time of the ci ruſades, Egypt wes go- 
verned by Noredden, whoſe ſon was the Ha- 
mous Saladin, Who fought againſt the Chriſti- 


ans, and retook from them Jer Hale n. He in- 


iraced the military corps of Mamalukes, who 


about 
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about the year 1242, advanced one of their own 
officers to the throne. 

Egypt for ſome time made a noble ſtand a- 
; gainſt the Turks, under theſe illuſtrious uſurp- 
ers; but after ſeveral bloody defeats, in 1513, 
it became reduced to its preſent ſtate of ſub- 
jection. - It is now governed by a Turkiſh Ba- 
ſhaw, who reſides at Cairo; and a certain 
number of beys or begs, are appointed over 
: the different provinces under his authority, 


Seion 4 xXXVI. 


or THE OTHER AFRICAN STATES. 


BrLEDELGERID and Zaara; we ſearce 

know any thing of theſe large territories ex- 
cept that they are a part of the ancient Nu- 
midia and Lybia, and that they contain im- 
menſe deſerts; and indeed we are almoſt e- 
qually ignorant of all che interior | of 
Airics. 


NICRITIA, or r NEGROLAND, f is a very large 
country, nearly in the center of Africa at the 
_ broadeſt part; it is divided into ſeveral {mall 

kingdoms and ſtates, 
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Gvinza, or as it is uſually called the Coaſt 
of Guinea, contains theſe ſix parts, 


1. Guinea, 4. Congo, 
2. Benin, 5. Angola, 
3. Loango, 6. Benguela. 


"Theſe comprehend all the countries which 


| Europeans trade to on the weſt coaſt of Africa, 


for ivory, gold, and ſlaves. The natives are 
Pagans, and are the Negroes fo well known 


by their flat noſes, thick lips, and ſhort wool- 
ly hair. Theſe poor creatures are ſold by 


their countrymen, and frequently by their own 
families, to the traders, who tranſport them to 
the Welt India lands to Work 1 in their plan- 
tations. 


The Engliſh have 4 s Fort, on the ri- 


ver Gambia. The French and Dutch have 
- allo ſcttlements on theſe coaſts. 


Ernropla, ſituated on the South of Faypt, : 
contains theſe three vaſt countries, VIZ. 


1. Nubia, 3. Abex. 
2. Abyſſinia, 


This extenſive country 18 ed by a a 


King, ſtiled Preſter John, or rather, by the 
Turks, Preſter Khan, that is,“ King of Slaves,” 
they receiving molt of their ſlaves from thence. 

The natives call him Negaſca Negaſcht, which 
lignifies © King of Kings,” and he 1s abſolute 
im all affairs. Their religion is a mixture of 


Chriſtianity and A 5 
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Their chief commodities are gold, metals, 


| gems: 


ZANQUEBAR, including Ajax, extends along 
the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, from | Mozambique 
up to the Straits of Babelmandel, at the en- 


trance into the Red Sea. 


It is a barren, ſandy, hot deſert, but thinly 
inhabited by Mahometans, who are of a tawny 


complexion, not black. 


The Portugueſe trade here far ſlaves, gold, 


ivory, oftrich feathers, Citrons, perfumes, aloes, 
and frankincenſe. 


 MonomoTaya is a large country ſurround- 
ed by Caffraria. The natives are Pagans; and 
are tall, handſome, and black. The Portu- 


gueſe trade with them for gold, flver, Copper, 
oe oil, and rice. 


 Monozmuoi is an inland country conti- 


guous to Monomotapa, on the north of it; 
which is but very little known to us. 


CarrRARIA is the moſt ſouthern country 
of all Africa, inhabited by the Hottentots, who 


are ſtupid, irrational creatures, without any 
ſign of religion, government, or economy. 


They are of a middle ſize, but meagre, and 


exceedingly nimble in the chace their lan- 


guage ſomewhat reſembles the clucking of a2 
turkey-cock. They feed upon the inteſtines 


of animals, which they wrap firſt tor ſome 
time about their limbs. RET. 


The 
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The Cape of Good. Hope, belonging to the 


Dutch, is the moſt ſouthern and principal part, 


where moſt ſhips put in for refreſhments on 
their voyage to India, and all parts of the 


Faſtern Ocean. It is very mountainous, and 
the top of the Cape is always covered with _ 
cap of clouds before a ſtorm. It was named 


the Cape of Good-Hope by the Portugueſe, 
who firſt ſailed round it in 1498, and dileo⸗ 


vered chis Falnge to Aſia, 


Section LXXXVIII. 
OF THE AFRICAN ISLANDS. 
TRE African Iſlands | in the Indian Ocean 


are; 

Madagaſcar, or Law- Cm Iſles, 
Wi. - ee ß oo i; 
Mauritius, Babelmandc. 
Bourbon, 


Thoſe 1 in the Atlantic Ocean are, 
St. Helena, Cape Verd Illes, 


Aeneon, Canary Tiles, 

St. Matthew, Madeira Iſlands, 
Guinea Iſlands, Azores, or Weſtern 
— lie 


There 
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There are, beſides the above, ſeveral cluſ- 


ters of iſlands on the eaſtern coaſt of Africa 
laid down in maps, but no where deſcribed. 
MapacascaR is the largeſt of all the Afri- 
can iſlands, being near 1000 miles long, and 
generally between 2 and 300 miles broad. It 
abounds in cattle, corn, vegetables, fruits, va- 
| luable gums, and moſt of the neceſſaries of 
life; and is a pleaſant and healthy country, 


though in ſo hot a climate. It has ſeveral 


petty ſavage kings of its own, both Arabs and 


Negroes, who make war upon each other tor 
ſlaves and plunder. 


MavxiTi1vs lies to the eaſt of Madagaicar, 


and is about 150 miles in circumference. It 
belongs to the French; and produces very fine 
ebony, and various other kinds of valuable 


wood. 


Bournow is nates ſmall iſland poſſeſſed 


by the French, at no great diſtance from Mau- 


ritius; it 1s fd to be healthy and tertile, and 
well ſtocked with cattle. The coaſt is ſur- 
rounded with blind rocks, and very dangerous. 
On the ſouthern extremity of this iſland there 


is a volcano. The French firſt ſettled here in 
1672, after they were driven from Madagaſ- 


car; and their Eaſt India ſhips generally touch 
here for refreſnments. 


The Comor a IsLESs lie between the conti- 


nent of Africa and Madagaſcar. Joanna is the 


chief, 


n 
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chief, and affords plenty of ſmall bullocks, 


which have a hump on their backs; and tro- 


pical fruits. Theſe are very acceptable to ſhips 


which put in here for proviſions. The inha- 
bitants are of the Mahometan religion, and are 
a very civil humane people. 


Zocatra lies off the moſt eaſtern cape of 
Africa, near the entrance to the Red Sea; it 


is 4 populous, truitful iſland, famous for its 


aloes. 


Bakr Max DEL is a very mall barren fi ot, 
lying at the mouth of the ſtraits of the fame 


name, and being not quite five miles round. 


The Ethiopians "and Arabians formerly con- 


- tended for it with great fury, as this ſtrait was 
then the only paſſage through which the com- 
maodities of India fonnd their way to Europe; 
burt ſince the diſcovery of the Cape of Good-_ 
Hope, the trade by the Red Sea is of little 


importance. 
Sr. HELENA is th firſt iſland on this ſide 


the Cape of Good-Hope, at which place all the 
Engliſh Eaſt India ſhips ſtop for freſh proviſions 


and water, in their way home. It appears no 
better than a high, ſteep, barren rock, but 
when you get into the country you find it a- 
greeably diverſified with verdant hills and val- 
lies, and various plantations. The principal 


inhabitants are moſtly deſcended from Engliſh 


parents, and the black natives are their ler- 
8 vants and ſlaves. 


ASCENTION 


inhabited iſland, but has vaſt numbers of tur- 
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ASCENTION: is a mountainous, barren, un- 


tles, or tortoiſes: on its ſhores, which are a 
great refreſhment to ſeamen. 


ST. Marruzw'i is another ſmall uninhabited 
iſland. 9 
Theſe three iſlands were diſcovered * the | 
Portugueſe, . 1 
The Guinea IsLaxps are fituated in the | 
gulf of Guinea, and belong to the Portugueſe. | 
They are four, St. Thomas, Anaboa, Princes 5 
| Iſland, and Fernando Po, which furniſh their 
ſhipping with proviſions and freſh water. 


Gore is a ſmall ſpot, not more than two 
miles in circumference, lying very near the 1 
continent by Cape Verd; its importance ariſes W 
from its ſituation for trade, which has made it 
the ſubject of contention among European na- 
tions; it is now in poſſeſſion of the French. 


Cart VERD ISLANDS are a large cluſter of i © 
iſlands, ſo named from their verdure. The 
ancients called them Gorgades, or land of Gor- 
gons and Heſperides, or Golden Apples, well 
* known in poetical ſtory. bo 

They belong to the Portugueſe, who are| 
furniſhed from thence with ſalt and goat ſkins, 

St. Jago is the largeſt, and the reſidence of 


The Ifland of Fogo is a remarkable volcano.| I 
The Caxary ISLAnDs, anciently called the 
| Fortunate 


4 A 


Fortunate Iſlands, lying in a cluſter, are ſitu- 
ated near the coaſt of Morocco, and belong to 
Spain. The principal of them are Grand Ca- 


moſt delicious fruits, and are particularly fa- 
mous for the rich Canary wine, and for thoſe 


birds. 


is particularly remarkable for the high hill 
called the Peak already mentioned; it is a vol- 
= cano, and ſometimes throws out quantities of 
= ſulphur and ore. 


o Z make this their firſt meridian z and the F rench 
e take theirs from Ferro. 


F The largeſt of theſe iſlands, from which the 
RN and 60 broad; its chief town is Funchal. 

ſugar, cedar trees, and gums; and is particu- 
larly remarkable for the rich wines called Ma- 


deira, ne and tent; and for fine ſweet- 
meats. - 3 


4 4 her cluſter of ſmall iſlands that lie oppoſite to 


Chael 
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naria, Teneriffe, and Ferro. They abound in 


little beautiful anging birds - called Canary- 


Teneriffe, the next in ſize of theſe iſlands, ” 


It has been before obſerved that the Dutch 


5 1 MavzIRa ISLANDS belong to the "OY 
32 tugueſe, and lie on the North of the Canaries. 


4 ochers take their name, is about 75 miles long, N 


It is compoſed of one continued hill of con- 
W fiderable height, producing the richeſt fruits, 


The Azokks, or WESTERN IsLEs, are ano- | 


Portugal, to which they belong; about mid- 
day between Europe and America. St. Mi- 
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chael is the largeſt, but Tercera is the reſi- 
| dence of the Portugueſe Governor. 
It is remarkable that no poiſonous or noxi- 


ous animal breeds, or will live on theſe iſlands, 


ſo that failors are no ſooner landed than they 
get rid of their vermin, : 


Section LAXXIX. 


OF A M E R I c A. 


Tuts S vaſt continent, frequently . 
nated the New World, is bounded on the 


North, by the Frozen Ocean; 
South, by the Southern Ocean; 


Eaſt, by the Atlantic, which divides 1 it n 
Europe and Africa; 


Weſt, by the Pacific, or Great Son Sea, 
which ſeparates i it from Aſia. 


America conſiſts of two large peninſulas, 


divided by a long narrow neck of land, called 
the Iſthmus of Darien, or Panama; which "| 
one part is only ſixty mules acroſs from ocean 
to ocean. | 
One of theſe peninſulas i is called North Ame- | 
rica, and the other South America. 
In the great gulf, which is formed by the 
two Penindulas, lie an infinite multitude of 


iſlands, 
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iſlands, denominated the Weſt ladies, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the countries and iflands of 
Aſia, beyond the Cape of Good-Hope, which 


are called the Eaſt Indies. 


America extends, from north to South, up- 
wards of 8000 miles; and from Greenland to 


the moſt weſtern part of North America, it is 


about 3700 broad. In South America the 


broadeſt part is near 3000 miles; that is, fm 
Cape St. Auguſtine on the Brazil coaſt t6 the 


South Sea about Quito. 
It is fituated between the goth degree of 


North latitude, and the 5th degree of South 


latitude.” +. 

America 1s ſeparated from the North · eaſt 
part of the Aſiatic continent by a narrow chan- 
nel, not more than thirteen leagues acroſs, 


from Cape Prince of Wales, in America, to 


Faſt Cape, in Aſia: So that Captain Cook 
clearly diſcerned the two coaſts when his ſhip 


was about the middle of the channel, in lati- | 
tude 5 60, 


Section XC. 


OF AMERICA, 


E Commeropins COLUMBUS, a naive 


of Genoa, was the firſt who undertook to ex- 


tend the boundaries which ignorance had given 


ers 4 aid * 1550. 


85 the world. He ſailed from Spain in the 


year 1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, upon the 
moſt adventurous attempt ever undertaken by 


a colony, he returned to Spain, where he was 
welcomed with all the acclamations which the : 
populace are ever ready to give on ſuch occa- i 


| higheſt marks of reſpect. He afterwards ſailed 8 


LE 
a . 4s 


to America; and found ſeveral of thoſe iſlands 


of Trinidad, not far from the mouth of the 


5 Nac he traded! in a friendly manner with the 


man, and in the fate of which, the inhabitants 
of two worlds were intereſted. After a voyage 


of thirty-three days, amidſt the murmurs of 5 


a diſcontented, mutinous crew, he landed on 


© one of thoſe illands now called the Bahamas. 


He afterwards touched on ſeveral of the iſlands 


in the fame cluſter, inquiring every where for 


gold, which was the only n he thought 2 
worth his attention. = 
In ſteering ſouthward, he touched at the iſ- 


land of Cuba; and diſcovered Hiſpaniola, a- 


bounding in all the neceſſaries of life, and in- 
habited by a humane and hoſpitable people. 
Leaving a few of his companions here to form 


fions ; and the court received him with the 
with a much larger fleet, on other diſcoveries 
called the Carribbees; and alſo the iſland of 
Jamaica. 2 


In his third voyage, he diſcovered the iſland 


river Oroonoko, and afterwards the continent 
of America itſelt; and having landed at ſeveral 


natives 5 


* * 6 1 
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natives, for gold and pearls, and then bore a- 
| way for Hiſpaniola. I 
. In the mean time, his ungrateful enemies in 
Spain were intriguing againſt him; and on his 
arrival in Hiſpaniola, he had the mortification to 
find that a new governor had been ſent out to 
ſuperſede him, who immediately loaded Co- 
= lumbus and his brother with irons, and tiius 
ſent them back to Europe. : 
I.) he court of Spain diſapproved of theſe pro- 
. Xx ceedings, and Columbus was fitted out again 
on his fourth voyage. In this he experienced 
many diſtreſſes and difficulties, and at length, 
worn out with vexation and diſappointments, 
this great man died at Valadolid, in 1506. 
The wealth which Columbus brought into 
Europe, tempted many perſons to make e- 
quipments at their own expence, and the ſpirit 
of diſcovery ſeemed every where to prevail. 
In one of theſe expeditions, Americus Veſpu- 
tius, a merchant of Florence, ſailed to the 
ſouthern continent of America, in 1497, and 
had the honour of giving his name to half the 
globe; though in fact that honour was due to 
Columbus, as the firſt diſcoverer. 
About the ſame period, the Portugueſe diſ- 
covered Braſil. And John Sebaſtian | Cabot, an 
_ Engliſhman, diſcovercd and ſettled Newfound- 
land; and allo diſcovered the north-eaſt coaſts 
now called the United States. 
The avaricious Spaniards had hitherto only 
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viſited the continent; and from what they ſaw 


and learned from report, they conjectured that 


this part of the new world would afford a ſtill 
more valuable conqueſt. Fernandez Cortez 


was therefore diſpatched from Cuba, in 1518, 


with a ſmall armed force, to ſubdue the empire 


of Mexico. This was the moſt powerful ſtate 


in America; its inhabitants were by no means 
rude and barbarous, but every thing announced 
a more poliſhed and intelligent people than any 
that had yet been found; 
governed by Montezuma, whoſe fame in arms 
ſtruck terror into the neighbouring nations. 
Mexico, the capital of the empire, ſituated in 
the middle of a ſpacious lake, was the nobleſt 
monument of American induſtry; it commu- 


nicated with the ſurrounding land by immenſe 


cauſeways ; 
ings, all of ſtone ; 


the city was admired for its build- 


from the nations along the coaſt, who were ter- 
rified at his firſt appearance. The wonderful 


animals on which the Spaniards were mounted, 
and the artificial thunder that iſſued from their 


arms, ſtruck a panic into the natives, who had 


* * 


„ 


5 Never before ſeen either hoes, or the effect of 


& © . 
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owder. 


„ - Rt length the Spaniards arrived at the capi- 


tal, "where they were kindly received by the 
7 _ emperor ; 


1 


and they were then 


the ſhops glittered with gold 
and filver, and the ſumptuous palaces of Mon- 
tezuma were rich beyond conception. Cortez, 
on his march, met with but feeble oppoſition 
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emperor ; : for which they made a moſt un- 
grateful return. Having found means by ſtra- 


tagem, to render the unfortunate Montezuma 
= their priſoner, he was accidentally killed very 
XZ ſoon after. The Spaniards ſpared neither age 
vor ſex; their greedy deſire of gold led them to 


plunder wherever it was to be found, and to 


| exerciſe every ſpecies of cruelty. 


The unhappy Mexicans elected a new prince, 
Gatimozin, and under his conduct they made 


conſiderable efforts for their independence; but 


their valour gave way before what they called 
the Spaniſh thunder, and this emperor alſo was 


taken priſoner. This was the prince who, when 


he lay ſtretched on burning coals by order of 
the Spaniards, to make him diſcover where he 


had concealed his riches, ſaid to his high prieſt, 


who was likewiſe inflicted with the ne tor- 


ture, and making pitious cries, Am I on 4 
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By ſuch cruel acts did the Spaniarde ils 


2. complete conqueſt of this country; in which 
| ſeveral thouſand of the Mexicans loſt their 
lives, as well as their property. 


In the year 1525, the conquelt of peru was 


* effected much in the ſame manner by Francis 
Pizarro, and Almagro ; thoſe that remained 


of the wretched Peruvians, at length abandon- 


ed their capital Cuſco, and fled into the 


country. 
The natives of Kraebica are tall, and uncom- . 


- monly ſtrait and well proportioned ; but their 
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bodies, though ſtrong, are not fitted to indie 


ſo much labour as the Europeans. They are 
of a reddiſh-brown complexion which they 
| heighten with paint; their features are regular, 


but their countenances fierce; with long, black 


hair. They adorn themſelves with ſtrings of 
beads and ſhells about their necks, and rings 
and plates in their ears and noſes; and pull 
their beards up by the roots. They go naked 
in the ſummer, but in the winter cover them 
ſelves with the ſkins of beaſts taken in hunt- 


ing, which is their chief employ; and they are 


very dexterous with their bows and arrows. 
They are groſs idolaters, and worſhip the ſun, 


moon, and ſtars. 


Thoſe Americans we call ſavage, are divided 
. into different tribes, over each of which there 


is a chief, Theſe tribes are frequently at war 


with each other, and thoſe who are fo unfortu- 


nate as to be made priſoners by either party, are 


put to the moſt excruciating torments, which 
they are ſaid to endure with a firmneſs almoſt. 


incredible; and continue to recount their ex- 
ploits in former wars, even amidſt theſe tor- 
ments till they expire without a groan. To 
compleat the horrid ſcene, their Ty 
querors feaſt upon their fleſh. 


But on the other hand, nothing can exceed 
the warmth of their affection towards their 

friends, to whom they are benevolent and 
hoſpitable. 


Though the native Indians ſill live i in quiet 
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poſſeſſion of many large tracts, America, ſo 


far as known, is chiefly claimed, and divided 


into colonies, by the Spaniards, Engliſh, and 
Portugueſe. The particular territories belong - 
ing to each of theſe nations will be ſeen 1 in the 


following ſections. 


Section XCI . 


or AMERICA. 


: A M E RIC 5 contains many 5 rivers, 


fome of them the largeſt in the world. 
In the northern peninſula the principal are, 


the Miſſiſſippi, which, after a courſe of more 
than 4000 miles, diſcharges itlelt 1 into the gulf 


of Mexico, 


The river St. Lawrence riſes from the * 


al Canada, and falls into the ocean near New- 
foundland. 


The Illinois, the Mifaures, the Ohio, and 


ſeyeral others, run into the Miſſiſſippi. 


The noble rivers Hudſon, Delaware, Suſ- 


quchana, and Potowmack, run through the 


United States. 


In South America the moſt 3 are, 


the river of the Amazones, which riſinz in 


Peru falls into the ocean between Brazil and 
„ Guiana, 
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r ee ces 


along the coaſts of the Pacific Ocean. 
height is as remarkable as their length, for 
even within the torrid zone parts of them are 
conſtantly covered with ſnow. _ 
In North America runs a long ridge call- 
ed the ee, or Alegeney Mountains, 
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Guiana, after a courſe of upwards of 3000 


miles, in which it receives a number of great 


and navigable rivers. 


The Rio de la Plata, Fae the Oronioguie, 
The principal lakes are, thoſe of Canada, 


which are indeed large inland ſeas that com- 


municate with each other, and —_ riſe to ſe- 


VEE great iter 
The chief bays and gulfs are, Baffin- s Bay, 


Hudſon 's Bay, Gulf of St. Laurence, Gulf of 
Mexico, Gulf of Florida, Bay of Campeachy, 
Bay of Honduras, Gulf of California, and the 


Bay of Cheſapeak. 


The moſt remarkable W are, thoſe of 5 
Magellan, between the ſouthern point of Ame-_ 
rica and the iſland Terra del Fuego; Baffin's 
Straits, Hudſon's Straits, and Davis's Straits, 
in the moſt northern parts of America. 


Though America be not in general a moun- 
tainous country, it contains the N moun- 


tains in the world. 


In South America, "Et Andes, or Cordil- 


leras, exceed in length any other chain of 
mountains on the 


globe, extending from the 
Iſthmus of Darien to the Straits of Magellan, 
Their 


which 


FFT 


da. 


. 
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which lie between the United States and Lou- | 
iſiana. 


America enjoys all the climates which the 


earth affords. It is in general ſubject to ſud- 
den tranſitions from heat to cold, and from 


cold to heat; the ſummers are not hotter, but 


the winters infinitely colder than thoſe of other 
parts of the globe lying in the ſame latitudes. 


A country of ſuch vaſt extent on each ſide 


of the equator muſt neceſſarily have a variety 
of ſoils as well as climates. It is a treaſury of 


nature, producing moſt of the metals, mine- 


rals, plants, drugs, fruits, trees, and wood, to 
be met with in the other parts of the world. 
It alſo produces diamonds, pearls, emeralds, 
amethyſts, and other valuable ſtones, and im- 


menſe quantities of gold and ſilver. 


The chief articles of commerce are, cotton, 


filk, furs, feathers, cochineal, logwood, maho- 


gany, tobacco, ſugar, and drugs. 


The animals in America are in general muck 


ſmaller than thoſe of the ſame kinds in the 


other parts of the globe. T hey have lamas, | 


elks, various forts of- deer, bears, foxes, &c. 


and particularly beavers, which are wry cu- 


T 10Us, 


The rattle- ſnake, "hot bite 18 mortal, is 


peculiar to this country. 
The moſt curious productions of America 


are the caſſivi roots, the juice of which is rank 


Poiſon 


Es 
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poiſon, but the ſubſtance 3 dr ied | is made 
into bread. 


The calabaſh, which 
gourd, of which the Indians make their diſhes, 


&c. 


The cabbage- tree, one hundred beer high, 


with no branches but at the top. 


The manzanillo tree is particularly remark- 


the moſt ſubtle poiſon. The malignity of this 


tree is ſuch, that if a perſon only ſleep under 
it, he finds his body ſwelled, and racked with 
the ſevereſt tortures. 


s ection * 2 IL. 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Norxru AMERICA may be cutting 


under three grand diviſions, 


I; The dominions of Britain, on the North; 
2. The dominions of Spain, on the South; 
3. The United States of America, in the 


| middle. 


BRITISH AmMtrICa. 


- Theſe dominions contain the 88 large hi 


countri 18: 


New 
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able; it bears a fruit reſembling an apple, but 
which under this ſpecious appearance contains | 
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1. New Britain, Labrador, or the country 


of the Eſquimaux; 


15 


2. Canada, or the Province of Quebec; 
3. Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. 


SpANISH AMERICA. 


The countries belonging to Spain are, 


Old Mexico, or New "Spain ; 


New Mexico, or New Granada ; ; 
California ; 
Louiſiana; 


Eaſt and Welt Pie 


f The THIRTEEN Unirzp STATES OP AMERICA. 


Theſe are the following Provinces : 
New Hampſhire, 


Maſſachuſet's Bay, 
Rhode Iſland, and \ 1 
Providence Planta- 


tions, 
Connecticut, 


New Vork, 
New Jerſey, 
Pennſylvania, 
Delaware, 


Maryland, 


| Theſe Provinces were formerly known by 
the name of the Britiſh Colonies ; but after a 
long and deſtructive war, they were declared 
free, ſovereign, and independent ſtates, in the 
year $78 3. 


S 


Theſe four are called 
New England. 


10. Vi irginia, 
11. North Carolina, 


1 3. Georgia. 


IL 6 


12. South Carolina, - 


Sefion 
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Section XCIIT. 


or BRITISH AMERICA. 


Nuw. BRITAIN. is the nonthern part 
of America, and is a country of ſuch immenſe 
extent, that we can ſet no bounds to it. It 
includes all the tract of land lying round Hud- 


ſon's Bay; viz. Labrador, New North and 
South Wales; which are extremely barren, 
and intenſely cold, though part of theſe terri- 


tories lie in the latitude of 525. 


We have no ſettlements here; but there are | 


Kot forts, which belong to an excluſive com- 
_ pany : They are ſituated on the weſt ſide of the 


bay, for the purpoſe of trading with the In- 
dians for ſkins and furs, and for fiſhing ; the 
principal of them is Port Nelſon. 

The knowledge of theſe northern ſeas and 


countries, was owing to a project ſtarted in 


England for the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſ- 


ſage to China and the Eaſt-Indies, as early as 


the year 1576. Since that time it has been 


frequently dropped, and as often revived, but 
never yet compleated. 


The moſt northern parts of America contain 


the- lands round Baffin 8 Bay, the coaſts of 


Greenland, 


.. , GAGE re Ae AS. 
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Greenland, and ſome iſlands; but few of them 
are inhabited, or even in any degree known. 
oi Greenland has been already mentioned for 
its whale fiſhery, 

An immenſe tract of the weſtern coaſt of 
North-America was diſcovered by Capt. Cook, 
and may be added to the Britiſh domunions 1 in 

2 this quarter of the globe. 

7 Canara is fituated on the ſouth of New- 

Britain, and 1 18 about 800 mules long, and 200 

broad. 

7 This country was conque red from the Fiel 

Z and confirmed to Britain at the general treaty of 
peace, in the year 1763. The European in- 

habitants, being deſcended from the French, 

ncare of the Romiſh religion, and have a biſhop 

of that e appointed Df his Britannic 

= Majeſty. 

| | The principal towns are, Gockes, on the 
nver St. Laurence ; and Montreal, on an iſland 
in the ſame river. 7 

In this country are the immenſe lakes before 

mentioned; the largeſt of which, called Lake 

Superior, is of prodigious extent, being 500 

* leagues in circuit, and containing ſeveral large 

[= iſlands. | 

E Theſe lakes communicate with each other, 
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and are navigable to any veſleis, except near 
= that ſtupendous cataract, called the Falls of 
Niagara. The ſtream here i is near a mile wide, 
where the rock croſſes it in che form of a half. 

| moon. 
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North-America, and almoſt ſurrounded by ſeas 
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moon. The perpendicular height is one hun- 


dred and forty-ſix feet, and the noiſe is often 
heard at the diſtance of fifteen miles. 
In Canada the winters are extremely ſe- 


vere, and the ſummers very hot, yet pleaſant, _» 
It abounds in various ſorts of animals, buds, ⁵ 


and fiſh. The chief exports are pany, gen- 


ſing, ſnake- root, and wheat. 


Nova-ScorTra lies on the eaſt of Canada, 


between the river St. Laurence and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean; and is about 350 mules long, and 
2 50 broad. 


The chief towns are, Halifax, and Anna- 


Here, as well as in Canada, are very large 


foreſts; the timber is extremely proper for 
ſhip-building, and produces pitch and tar, 


which are the principal articles of commerce. 


The native Indians of this country are called 
Seurignois 


Section ACIF. 


OF RNS WINS» AMERICA, 


Oro Mexico, or New Span, is a large 


and rich country, the moſt ſouthern part of 


ON 


Sf r 13 


on every ſide, except the north, where It is 
n > bounded by New Mexico. 

It is about 2000 miles long, and 800 mite 
22 at the broadeſt part; but towards the Iſthmus 
of Darien it is extremely narrow. 

The chief towns are, Mexico, the capital, 
ſituated about the middle of the country ; 
La Vera Cruz, on the Gulph of Mexico; 
„ Acapulco, on the South Sea, from whence 


XZ Regiſter Ships, to the Eaſt-Indies. 


a rich cargo in ſpecie, and other valuable ef- 


hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 


torrid Zone, is exceſſively hot. It is rather 
more abundant 3 in fruits than in grain. 


The principal commodities here are, gold 
and filver in abundance, cochineal, and cocoa,. 


= from which nut chocolate is made. 


that is, natives of Spaniſh Amezica, deſcended 


Hy ſtanding the devaſtations of the firlt invaders, 


been already mentioned. 
The civil government 1s adminiſtered by tri- 
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= fail every year two rich galleons, called Spaniſh. 


; One of theſe ſhips was taken by the Engliſh 
= admiral, the late Lord Anſon, in 1744, having f 


fects on board, eſtimated at one million and ſix 


Mexico; lying for the moſt part within the 


The preſent inhabitants may be divided into 
Whites, Indians, and Negroes. The Whites 
are either born in Spain, or they are Creoles, 
from the Spaniards: The Indians, notwith- 


remain in great numbers: The Negroes have 


: = bunals, 
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3 bunals, called Audiences; 
viceroy of the king of Spain preſides. The 


— — — — 
7 


_ 
— 


Mexico; its chief city is Santa Fe. 


a country of immenſe extent, and but very 
little known to us. 


. RI nn ES 


in which courts. the 


inhabitants and government are nearly the 
ſame in all the Spaniſh dominions. 


The conqueſt of Mexico, by F nd. 
| Cortez, has been already related, 


New Mxxico hes on the north of Old 
This 1s 


CALIFORNIA is a peninſula contiguous to 


ä New Mexico, on the weſtern coaſt, of which 


we know but little. It was diſcovered by 


Cortez; after which our famous navigator, Sir 
Francis Drake, took poſſeſſion of it, in 1578, 
and his right was confirmed by the chief of the 
country. This title, however, Great-Britain 
has not hitherto attempted to vindicate, though 


California is admirably ſituated for trade, and 


on its coaſt has a pearl fiſhery, of great value. 


Lovisiana is a country of prodigious ex- 


tent, ſtretching from the Apalachian Mountains 185 

to New Mexico : and from Florida up to the 
lakes of Canada, and parts unknown. 

I he capital is New Orleans, fituated on the : 
river Miſſiſſippi. | 

L Loviſiana, fo called from, 7 els the Pour 
teenth, was diſcovered by the French in 1633, 


but has been ſince ceded to the Spaniards. It 


is extremely well watered, and the air very 
e 5 it produces Wax, ae pitch and 


tar, 


8 
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tar, ing. tobacco, drugs, and an excellent 


balm, called copalm, or ſweet-gum; grain of 
various ſorts, and furs. 


FLORIDA extends from the eaſt fide of the 


* Miſifſppi to the frontiers of Georgia, including 


all the iſlands within ſix leagues of the coaſt ; 


and is about 500 miles long, and 400 miles 
broad. It is divided into caſt and welt. | 
The chief town of Eaft Florida is St. Au- 


guſtine, on the ocean. The capital of Weſt 
Florida is Penſacola, on the gulf of Mexico. 


This country is very fruitful, though not 
yet brought to the higheſt perfe&tion of cul- 


It was firſt diſcovered by John Cabot, to- 
wards the year 1500; and lately ceded to the 


Spaniards by the Britiſh, 


Section XC 7. 8 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Thksk ſtates are bounded on the 


North, by Nova-Scotia and Canada; 
South, by Florida; 


Eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; 


Weſt, by the Apalachian Mountains, 
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| +: EBERT, 


found here. 


They extend from north to ſouth about 
1000 miles, and are ſituated between 315 and 
47? north latitude., 


New-ExcLand is divided into four pro- 


vinces, which rank among the United States; ; 
vix. 


Provinces, Chief Towns. 


1. New Hampſhire, Portſmouth, 


2, Maſſachuſet's Bay, Boſton, 
43; Rhode-Iſland and Pro- N 

vidence Plantations, wand cs 
DE New-London, and | 


Hertford. 


Boſton is the metropolis. It i is large, hand: : 
| ſome, and well built, and contains nearly twen- * 
ty thouſand inhabitants, 


The principal commodities of this country © 


conſiſt in all forts of materials for ſhip-building, 
New-England was colonized in the year 


1621, by the Puritans; and is ſtill moſtly in- 
habited by Independents and Preſpyterians. 


| New-York borders upon New-England, 
and is divided into ten counties. 

The chief city is New-York, containing 
above 12,000 inhabitants. It is fituated in an 


iſland in Hudſon? 8 River, called Y ork Iſland. 


This province is extremely pleaſant and fer- 
tile, producing abundance of wheat and various 
other grain, fruits, &c, Much iron too 5 


Several 
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7 Li Several iſlands belong to it; the principal : 
are, Long-Iſland, and Staten-Iſland. 
> New-York was conquered by the Engliſh 
from the Swedes and Dutch, in 1664, and took 
its name from James, duke of York, brother 
Fo King Charles the Second, to whom it was 
granted by letters patent from the king. 
D 2 New-Jzersty is bounded on the north by 
New-York; and is divided 1 into thirteen coun- 
ties. 
Tyhe chief towns are, Düring the capi- 
d tal; Perth-Amboy ; and Brunſwick. 
wh F The beſt cyder on the continent is made 
- ID here, 
- 4 J There is a remarkable cataract Gs on the 
river Paſſaick ; and in New-York is one on 
7 XZ the Mohawk, called the Cohoes. 
; L New-Jerſey was part of that tract of land 
XX which was given by King Charles the Second 
to his brother, as before- mentioned ; the whole 
being then called the New Netherlands. 
I PexxsvLvania lies weſt of New- Jerſey and 
Maryland, and is divided into nine counties. 
I his province contains many very conſidera- 
ble towns; but the capital is Philadelphia, 
which is beautiful and regular. It is ſituated 
between two navigable rivers, the Delaware 
and the Schuylkill, which it vnites, as it were, 
by running in a line of two miles between them. 
It is the fineſt town in America, and contains 
120,000 inhabitants, who are chiefly Quakers, 
The 
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The face of the country, air, ſoil, and pro- bo 
duce, do not ieee differ from thoſe of 
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gin queen, Elizabeth, in whoſe reign Sir Wal- 


New-York. 
The principal commodities are, timber, 


ips built for ey N ore, Iron, grain, and 
flour. 


Pennſylvania was ſettled by William Penn 


a celebrated Quaker, in 1681; in whoſe family 
the patent ſtill ſubſiſts. | 


DTAwaRE conſiſts of three counties, ſitu- 
ated on the river Delaware, which were for- 
merly under the ſame e as Pennly - 


vania. 


MakrlAxp, to called 1 Mary 4 queen E 
to Charles the Firſe, is divided into fourteen be 


Annapolis i is the D'S a ſmall neat town. 


This province was ſettled by Lord Balti- 2 
mor e, in 1633. Its chief produce is tobacco. 
VINCI XI A is a very extenſive tract of coun- 


try, divided into twenty-four counties, moſtly 


named after thoſe of England. 


Its capital is James-Town ; beſides which 
Williamſburg is a town of note. 


This country 1s very fertile ; flax, hemp, 


| ſnake-root, and genſing, are the chief com- 
modities. F rom hence we have the beſt to- 


bacco. 


Virginia was the firſt Britiſh ſettlement ade 
in America, and takes its name from our vir- 


cer 
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bo. Fo 

9 T cer Raleigh made the firſt attempt to ſettle a 

1 1 colony, about the year 1583; and James Town 

, was the firſt town built by the Engliſh in the 

ü New World. 

E Y We derived our right, not only to this, but 
to all our other ſettlements, from the diſcovery 

| Lot Cabot, who, in 1497, firſt made the northern 

# continent of America, in the ſervice of Henry 

7 = the Seventh of England. 


„ Carorina is about the ſame extent as Vir- 
geinia, which bounds it on the north. It is di- 
_ = vided into North and South Carolina, con- 
 X raining together ſeven counties. Its capital is 
8 Charles-Town, ſo called from King Charles the 
Second, which for ſize, beauty, and trade, vies 
with the firſt towns in America, 
The climate here is milder than in the other 
. 2 provinces, and vegetation is incredibly quick. 
25 The Carolinas produce prodigious quantities 
of honey, of which they make excellent ſpi- 
1- RR nts, and very fine mead. 

7 The ſtaple commodities Ake, indigo, res 

and the produce of the pine- tree. 

This country was firſt ſettled in 1663, by 
= ſome Engliſn gentlemen, who obtained a char- 
„ ter from Charles the Second. 

Georcra is the moſt ſouthern of all the 
= United States; its chief towns are, Savan- 
a nah, and Frederica. 
ci The ſettlement of Georgia was firſt 
Ne in 1732, when ſeveral public - Pirited 

: noblemen, 
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noblemen, and others, ſubſcribed a conſiderable © 


ſum, which, with ten thouſand pounds from 


the government, was given to provide neceſ- 


faries for ſuch poor perſons as were willing to 


tranſport themſelves thither from England. 
The Britiſh parliament. having paſſed an 


act in 1774, laying a duty of three-pence per 


pouhd on all teas imported into America ; the 
Coloniſts conſidering this as a grievance, de- 
nied the right of the Britiſh parliament to tax 


them; and in 1775 they ſent deputies to Phi- 


ladelphia, who aſſumed the title of The Congreſs 


of the Thirteen United Provinces, and all the 
powers of government. The year following, 
the Congreſs declared the United States of. 
America independent of the crown and parlia- 
ment of Great-Britain. A war between the 
Mother-Country and the Colonies was the 
conſequence of theſe tranſactions; and after 


ſpending much blood and treaſure, Britain 


declared them free, + vers and independent 
ſtares, i in 178 1 % 
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Seftion XOVT. 


OF SOUTH AMERICA, ; 


Ts p peninſula Contains the following coun- 


tries 
1. Terra Fir 


ma or Caſtilla del Oro, 
2. Peru, | 1 


all . 
3. Amazonia, 00g 
4. Paraguay, or La Plata, 
3. | 
6 


ing to 
5. Chili, 
6. Patagonia, or Terra Magellanica, 


7. Braſil, or Santa Croix, belonging to the 
Portugueſe, 


8. Guiana, belonging to the Dutch, and 
French. 


This ſouthern continent is about 3900 miles 


long, and near 3000 mues at the broadeſt part. 


It extends from the 12th degree of north la- 


5 titude to near r 54 of ſouth latitude, 


Section XCVIT. 


OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


W Firma, the firſt continent the Spa- 
niards ſet foot on under Columbus, after they 
had 


Spain. 
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had ſubdued the Caribbee Iſlands, is an extent 
of country 1400. miles long, and 700 miles 
broad, lying about the equator, 


It is divided into g provinces ; its chief towns 


are, Panama, on the South Sea; 
Porto Bello, and Carthagina, on the north 


fide of the iſtſtmus, which are the moſt conſi- 


derable cities in Lene America. 


8 


greater part of South America, is 5 


rich and fruitful in the inland parts, but the 


coaſts are generally barren ſands. The pearls 
found on theſe coaſts make a conſiderable arti- 


cle in the merchandize | here; they are fiſned up | 


by negro ſlaves. 


Peru is allo a very extenſive tract, lying a- 


long the Pacific Ocean, and bounded on the 


North by Terra Firma. 
It is 1800 miles long, and 500 broad, and 1s 


divided into three large provinces. 


Its chief towns are Ln, Culco, Poſh, 


Payta, and Truxillo. 


Lima is the capital of this country, and of 


the whole Spaniſh empire, and was firſt found- 
ed by the famous Pizarro. Travellers ſpeak 
much of the riches of this city, but it is ſub- 
ject to dreadful earthquakes. 
Cuſco was the ancient capital. 
Peru is not ſo ſtifled with heat as the other 


tropical countries; and what is very ſingular, 


it is ſaid never to rain here, but the earth is re- 


| treſhed by a ſoft Kindly dew, which falls every 
hogs mnt. 
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night. In all the low-lands, and by the banks 
| of the rivers, it is extremely fertile. 


This country produces a great deal of aol: 


and immenſe quantities of ſilver ; hence comes 


- 


the ſaying, © As rich as the mines of Potoſi.” | 


Peru is the only part of Spaniſh America which 


: produces quickſilver, an article of great value. 


Here is likewiſe abundance of Guns or Cay - 


enne pepper, and fine wool from the animals 
called lamas and vicunnas, in the latter of which 


are found the Bezoar ſtones. 
And from hence we get the Peruvian or Je- 


diſtils from a ſmall tree. „ - 

It has been already mentioned thar Peru was 
conquered by Francis Pizarro and Almagro, 
in 1525. 

 AMazoN1a is large and fertile, being Wa- 


tered by one of the greateſt rivers in the world, 
the Amazon. Up this river, it is ſaid, the Por- 


tugueſe going to make diſcoveries in 1541, 
met on the ſhore an army of warlike women, 
with whom they had a rencounter, and from 


ry little of it is known by Europeans to this 


Pana lies quite in the centre of this 


ing divided! into fix Provinces, 


M = The 


ſuit's bark, the fineſt remedy in the world for 
fevers ; and the noted balfam of Peru, which 


thence they called this country Amazonia; ve- 


-fourhern continent, and is 150⁰ miles from 
North to South, and 1000 miles broad; be- 
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The Spaniards firſt diſcovered i it, by failing 

up the. river La Plata, in 1515, where the y 
built Buenos Ayres, a moſt conſiderable town, 
and the chief port ſouth of Braſil. But there 
are many parts of this vaſt tract till wholly 


unknown. 


It is a level country, and deſtitute of woods. 
It is watered by the noble river La Plata, or 
Plate River, and produces great quantities of 
tobacco, cotton, the valuable herb called Pa- 


raguay, variety of fruits, and vaſt herds of cat- 
tle. 


About the middle of the laſt century, the 


Jeſuits had a certain ſpace allotted them in the 


interior parts of this country, by the court of 


Spain, for the exerciſe of their miſſions. They 


Pa on thouſands of diſperſed tribes of 


ndians to embrace their religion ; and eſta- 


bliſhed a kind of common-wealth among 
themſelves. 


Cui is a mountainous country, 1200 
miles long, on the weſtern ſide of the continent 


ſouth of Peru. 


Its chief towns are, St. Jago, and Baldivia. 
The original natives, who are but few, are 


ſtill, in a great meaſure, unconquered and unci- 
vilized, leading a wandering life, attentive on- 


ly to preſerve. themſelves from the Spaniſh 


yoke. 


This country i 1 remarkably ne in fruits 
and grain, and e gold in almoſt every 


river. 


PATAGONIA, 
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PATACGONTA, or TERRA MAGELLANICA, is 
the moſt ſouthern part of America, and de- 
rives its name from Ferdinand Magellan, a 
2 Portugueſe, who firſt diſcovered it in the year 
1519 as alſo that famous ftrait which till 
bears his name, between the continent and the 
= iſland called Terra del Fuego. 

The inland parts are ſcarce known, but the 
oreateſt part of the coaſts are poſſeſſed by the 


Spaniards and Portugueſe, who have made Va- 
rious ſettlements there. 


BRaAs IL is an immenſe country, being above 
2000 miles long, and 700 broad. 

Its chief towns are, Rio de Janeiro, the ca- 
pital, called alſo St. Sebaſtian, from the name 
of its citadel; a rich and populous city. 

St. Salvadore, or the city of Bahia, Gruated 
in the Bay of All Saints, 1s another very opu- 
lent and magnificent cy; © 

The foil is extremely fertile, producing 
quantities of ſugar, tobacco, indigo, Ipecacu- 
anha, balſam of copaibo, and other valuable 
drugs; alſo the Braſil wood, from whence the 
= country took its name. It is ſaid that through 
the whole of this country, at the depth of 
twenty-four feet from the ſurface, there is a 
thin vein of gold, the particles of which are 
| carried by the ſprings and heavy rains into the 
F contiguous rivers, from the ſands of which they 
are gathered by negroes employed for that 
purpoſe. It produces alſo great numbers of 


M 2 diamonds. 


ach degree of North latitude; 
the French, and is the only tract they have re- 
maining on the continent of America. The 


between 5 and 7 North latitude. 
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PLS 


diamonds, In ſhort, the Braſils may be reck- 
oned the richeſt and moſt 8 of any 

_ eſtabliſhments in America. 5 
There are three ſmall iſlands on the coaſt, 
where ſhips touch for proviſions 1 in their voyage 


to the South Seas. 
_ Braſil was firſt diſcovered by Americas Veſ- 


putius, in 1498, but the Portugueſe did not 
plant it till 1549, when they fixed themſelves 
at the Bay of All Saints, and tounded the city 
of St. Salvadore. 


Guiana may be divided into two parts, viz. 
: Cayenne, and Surinam, 


Cayenne extends from the equator to the 
1t belongs to 


chief town 1s Caen. 


They have alſo the iſland Cayenne, c on this 
coaſt, at the mouth of the river of that name. 


Susan, or Doren Guiana, is ſituated 


ſettlement 1s pine built on the river 


Surinam. 
Ihe climate of this country is generally 
reckoned unwholeſome, and a conſiderable part 


of the coaft 1 15 low and covered with water. 
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Seckion XCVIII. 


OF THE AMERICAN ISLANDS. 


Tun inands af. America are very numer- 
merous, and ſhall be arranged in order as they 
belong to different European powers. 


_ Iſlands ſubject to Great Britain: 


Newfoundland, In the Gulf of St, 
"Se John x 5 Laurence. 


The Bermudas, 
Summer 78 £ 
The Lucays, or Ba- 

hamas Iſles, 
Jamaica, 

Anguilla, 
Barbuda, 
St. Chriſtopher' S, or 

St. Kitt” 85 | 
Nevis, 
Montſerrat, 
Antigua, 
Dominica, | 
St. Vincent” S, 
 Barbadoes, _ 
Granada, or The 
_ Granadines, 


In the Atlantic, 


In the Weſt Indies. 


Weſt India Iſlands, 
Called the e 
Iſlands. 


M 3 


'F alkland's 
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point of America. 


Cuba, 


Trinidad, 
5 Margaritta, 
Gallipago Iſles, 


2 Chiloe, 


Martinico, 78 
Guadaloupe, | 
Ot. Lacan, - | | 
Tobago, 1 
St. Bartholomew, 
Deſeada, 

: Maragalante, 


St. Euſtatia, 


Curaſſou, or Camco, 


St. Thomas, 5 f 
St. Croix, or Santa 1 Caribbee Iſlands, 
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Falkland's Iſlands, near the moſt ſouthern 


Suben to Spain: 1 


Hiſpaniola, or St. 
Domingo, 
Porto Rico, 


Weſt India Iſlands, 
Virgin Iſlands, _ 


King's, or Pearl 1. 
and; 51- 


7 In the South Sea, 
Juan F ernandez, ER . 


Ta Subject to France: 


Iſlands. 


Subject to the Dutch: 
| c Weſt India Iſlands, 


Subject to Denmark: 


Cruz 
5 There 


Weſt ade: Caribbee 
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There are many other iſlands of leſs extent 
and note, both in thoſe ſeas and on the coaſts, 


| Seftion XCIX. 


OF THE AMERICAN ISLANDS, 


NEwrouNDL AND; is ſeparated from 
New Britain by the Straits of Belleifle, and is 
350 miles long, and 200 broad. 


It is a cold, barren country, but well forked 
with wood; and is chiefly remarkable for its 


cod fiſhery, which is a ſource of livelihood to 
many thouſands of people. 

Its chief towns are Placentia, Bonaviſta, and 
St. John's. 


This iſland was diſcovered by John Cabot, 


in 1498. 


Cart Bazrox lies between Newfoundland : 


and Nova Scotia; the ſoil i 18 barren, but i it has 
good harbours. 


Sr. Jonx's, in che Gulf of St, Laurence, is 


pleaſant and fertile. 


The BERMupas are a cluſter of ſmall 1 
which received their name from John Bermu- 


das, a Spaniard, who firſt diſcovered them in 
I 903. They are alſo called the Sommer Iſles, 
3 * „ from 
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from Sir John Sommers being ſhipwrecked 
on their rocks. Theſe iſlands are extremely 
healthy and delightful. 


The Banamas are ſaid to be ſome hundreds 
: in number; moſt of them are only mere rocks, 
but ſeveral are large, fertile, and in nothing 
different from the ſoil of Carolina. Theſe 
were the firſt land diſcovered by Columbus, 
October 11, 1492. 


JaMaica is about 140 miles long, and 60 
at the broadeſt part. It is particularly valua- 
able for ſugar, rum, and molaſſes, which are 
all the produce of the ſugar-cane; cotton, i- 
mento or Jamaica pepper, ginger, drugs for 
_ dyers and apothecaries, ſweetmeats, mahogany, 
and manchineal planks. —_ 
The chief towns are, Kingſton, St. Jaga de = 
i la Vega, and Port Royal. 
This iſland is very ſubject to carthquakes 
and dreadful hurricanes. 
It was taken from the Spaniards in 16 56, 
during Oliver Cromwell's government. 


The CarBsrt ISLANDS in general produce 
ſugar, coffee, and indigo; though this laſt ar- 
ticle is leſs cultivated than Wr throughout : 
the Weſt Indies. 


The Caribbees were the original inhabitants. 


* GranaDa, and the GRanapines, were ta- 
ken from the French, and 936 9 the fame 9 55 
duce as the Caribbees. 


FALKLAND 


Geography and Hiftory. 1 
FaLRLAND IsLanDs are ſituated near the 
vinioſt extremity of America. They were firſt 


diſcovered by Sir Richard Hawkins, in 1594 


and Commodore Byron was ſent to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of them in the name of his Britannic 
Majeſty, in 764. The ſoil is barren, and the 
ſeas tempeſtuous, but the grand object of a ſet- 
tlement here was to ſecure a port for our ſhips to 


| touch: at in their expeditions to the South Seas. 


Cora is near 700. miles long, and generally 
about 70 broad. This 1s one of the fineſt 
illands in the univerſe, and is ſuppoſed to have 


the beſt ſoil, for ſo large a country, of any in 
America. It produces all the commodities 


known in the Weſt Indies. 
Its capital is the Havannah, a a place of oreat 
ſtrength and importance. 


HiseanioLAa is 450 miles long, and 150 


broad. This is alſo a moſt pleaſant and fertile 
: country, abounding in every produce to be 
ſound in the other illands. 


The Spaniards poſſeſs the ſouth-eaſt part of 


it, and the French the north-weſt; but as the 


former were the original poſſeſſors, Hiſpaniola | 


is generally regarded as a Spaniſh iſland. 
The moſt ancient town in this iſland, and in 


all the New World, built by Europeans, is St. 


Domingo, the Spaniſh capital. It was found... 


ed by Bartholomew Columbus, brother to the 
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Admiral, in 1 504; and is a large and well- 


built city. From hence the whole iſland is 


| ſometimes called by that e and e 
| by the French. 


The French towns are, Cape St. Francois, - 
the capital; and Leogane, the ſeat of the 


French government here. 


_ PorrTo Rico is 100 miles long, and 40 
broad ; beautifully diverſified with woods, val- 


lies, and plains, and extremely fertile. 
Porto Rico is its capital. 


The VId IN IsLanDs, hing near Porto 


Rico, are extremely ſmall. 
 Trxinapanr is ſeparated from Terra Firma 


dy the Straits of Paria it 18 unhealthy, but 


fruitful. 


MARGARITE, lying near Terra Firma, a- 


| bounds in paſture, maize, and fruit, but i it has 
a : ſcarcity of wood and water. 


 GarLtieaco IsIzs lie under the Equator, 
welt of Peru. 


 _ Kine's, or PeaRL ISLANDS, are in the Bay 
of Panama. 


Juan FzRNANDEZ, weſt of Chili; this iſland 


is uninhabited, but having good harbours it is 


convenient for the Engliſh cruiſers to touch at 
and water. It gave riſe to the celebrated ro- 
mance of Robinſon Cruſoe: One Alexander 
Selkirk, a Scotchman, was left aſhore in this 
nn, your: by his 1 where he =_ 

_. ſome 


* 


7 
W 


OD ns 
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mech years, until he was diſcovered by Cap- 
tain Woodes Rogers, in 1709. When he was 
found he had forgot his native language, and 
could ſcarcely be underſtood. He was dreſſed 


in goats ſkins, would drink nothing but water, 


and it was ſome time before he could reliſh the 


ſhip's victuals. On his return to England he 


was adviſed to publiſh his life and adventures 
in his little kingdom; and for that purpoſe put 
his papers into the hands of a gentleman, who, 


by the help of theſe and a lively fancy, tranſ- 
formed Selkirk into Robinſon Cruſoe, and de- 


frauded him, by this piece of craft, of the be- | 


nefits he was fo Juſtly intitled to hope from 


them. 


 CuiLox, weſt of Chili, has a | governor, and 
ſome harbours well fortified, 


— 


Max rix Io is about 60 miles long and 30 


broad, and is the reſidence of the governor of 
the F rench iſlands in theſe ſeas, and the chief 


of their poſſeſſions. 


This, together with Guadaloupe, St, Lucia, | 


and Tobago, are all fertile in ſugar, cotton, 1n- 


digo, ginger, and ſuch fruits as are found 1 in the 


neighbouring iſlands. 


Sr. BARTHOLOMEW, DzszaDa, and Maza- 
ALAN TE, are three imall ſands of no | 


conſequence. 


ST, EvSTATIA, among the Caribbees, i is on- 
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ly a mountain about 29 miles in compats;: i- 
ling out of the ſea, like a pyramid, and almoſt 
round; but though ſo ſmall, and inconveni- 
ently laid out by nature, the induſtry of the 
Dutch have made it turn to very good account. 
They raiſe here ſugar and tobacco, but _y 
have neither ſprings nor rivers. . 

Its ſituation renders it the ſtrongeſt of all the 
Weſt India iſlands, there being but one good 
landing place, which may be IF defended. 
by a few men. ö 


Covnàssou, lying near Terra Fine 18 30 
miles long, and 10 broad. It ſeems as if it 
were fated that the ingenuity and patience of 
the Hollanders ſhould every where, both in 
Europe and America, be employed in fighting 
againſt an unfriendly nature; for this iſland is 
not only barren, and dependent upon the rains 
for its water, but the harbour is naturally one 
of the worſt in America; yet the Dutch have 
intirely remedied that defect; they have upon 
this harbour one of the largeſt, and by far the 
moſt elegant and cleanly town in the Weſt 7 
Indies. The public buildings are numerous. 
and handſome, the private houſes commodi- | 

. ous, and the magazines large, convenient, and 
well filled. The induſtry of the Dutch has 
a brought the ſoil to produce a conſiderable quan- 
tity both of tobacco and ſugar ; they have be- 
ſides good falt works. = 
Curaſſou has numerous warehouſes always RY 
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full of the commodities of Europe and the 
Eaſt Indies; ſo that its trade in time of peace 
is ſaid to be annually. worth to the Dutch 
- £-500,000; but in time of war the profit of 
it is ſtill greater, for it then becomes the com- 
mon emporium of the Weſt Indies; it affords 
a retreat to ſhips of all nations, and at the ſame 
time refuſes none of them arms and ammuni- 
tion to deſtroy one another. 


The other iſlands, Bonaire and- Aruba, are 


inconſiderable in themſelves, and ſhould be re- 
garded as appendages to Curaſſou, for which 


they are chiefly employed in raiſing cattle, and 
other proviſions. 


The ſmall iſlands of Saba ad St. Martin, 
ſituated near St. Euſtaſia, hardly deſerve to be 


mentioned. 
Sr. Tuouas, and Sax rA Cruz, boch be- 


longing to the Danes, are two inconſiderable 


ulands among the Car ibbees. 


Tex, DEL Furco, or Lanp OF FIRE, is a 
large iſland ſeparated from the ſouthern point 
of America by the Straits of Magellan. Its 


aſpect affords a proipe& the moſt "dreary and 


uncomfortable that can be conceived. At the 


ſouthern extremity is ſituated Cape Horn. Be- 


tween Terra del Fuego and States Ifland, are 
the Straits of Le Maire, 
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The climate in all the Weſt India iſlands 
1s nearly the ſame. As they lie within the 
tropics they are continually ſubject to an ex- 
treme of heat, which would be intolerable if 
the trade wind, riſing gradually from the ſea 
as the ſun gathers ſtrength, did not refreſh the 
air. As the night advances a breeze blows 
ſmartly from the land, as it were from its cen- 
tre, towards the ſea, to all Points of the com- 
paſs at once. 

By the ſame remarkable providence in the 
5 diſpoſing of things it is, that when the fun has 
made a great progreſs towards the tropic of 
Cancer, and becomes in a manner vertical, it 
draws after it a vaſt body of clouds, which 
ſhield the inhabitants from its beams; and dil- 
ſolving into rain, cool the air, and refreſh the 


country, thirſty with the long drought which 


commonly reigns from the beginning of Ja- 
nuary to the latter end of May. The rains 
here are pretty much the ſame as thoſe before 
deſcribed in the Eaſt Indies, but here they 
make the only diſtinction of ſeaſons; for they 
have no cold, no froſts, in the Weſt Indies. 
The trees here, as well as in the Eaſt, are. 
green all the year round. 

In the rainy ſeaſon theſe countries are al- 

faulted by hurricanes, the moſt terrible cala- 
mity to which they are ſubject from the cli- 
mate. Theſe hurricanes are much like thoſe 
mentioned in the Eaſt Indies, but are generally 
more violent and dreadful in their effects, being 
1 
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frequently attended by earthquakes; they often 
3 at a ſtroke the labours of many years. 


The ſtaple commodity of the Wet Indies 
is ſugar. The juice of the ſugar-cane is the 
molt lively and leaft cloying fweet in nature, 
and when ſucked raw has proved extremely 
nutritive and wholeſome. From the molaſſes 


rum is diſtilled, and from the ſcum of the 
ſugar a meaner ſpirit is procured. The tops 
on the joints, make very good provender for 
refuſe of the cane, after grinding, ſerves for 


without 1 its uſe. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES. 


Ta: E iſlands which have been lately diſco- 


vered in the Southern hemiſphere, are, 


1. OTanzirz, ſituated 17 degrees South la- 
5 titude, and 149 Weſt longitude. 


South latitude, and 1 5⁰ Weſt longitude, 7 
3. OnzTEROA, 


_ 
5:20 


of the cane, and the leaves which grow up- 
cattle, or ſerve to thatch cottages; and the 


fuel; ſo that no part of this excellent plant 1s 
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3. OnzTzroA, in 22 DE ary South en 


and 150 Welt longitude. 


4. FrienbLyY ISLAND, in 19 degrees South 
latitude, and 175 Welt longitude. 


5. New HxEBRIDES, between 14 and 26 Jo- 


grees South latitude, and 166 and 170. Faſt | 
_ longitude. 


6. New CaLEDoNia, from 19 to 22 degrees 


South latitude, and from 163 to 167 Eaſt lon- 
gitude. 


7. New 88 two iſlands bios 34 
and 48 degrees South latitude, and between 
; 181 and 194 Weſt longitude. 


8. New HorLanp, extends from 43 te 


grees South latitude to within 10 degrees of 
the Equator; and from 110 to 153 degrees 
Faſt longicude. This vaſt ifland is almoſt as 
large as Pall Europe. In 1787, the Engliſh 
ſent out a fleet, under the command of Com- 
modore Phillips, to tranſport convicts to Bo- 
tany Bay, on the South-eaſt coaſt of New Hol- 
land; and they have there formed a ſettlement 


called Port Jackſon, and alſo have taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of an 2 illand named Norfolk 


iſland. 


Naw GUINEA, is ſeparated from New 


a 
Holland by a ſtrait. 


10. NEW Britain, and New IrtLand, li 


North of New Guines, 


11. EASTER 
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11. EAsTER-IsLAxb, in 27 degrees ſouth 
latitude, and 109 weſt longitude. 

12. The Maxquzsas, five ſmall iſlands, 
between 9 and 10 degrees ſouth latitude, and 
138 and 139 weſt longitude. 


13. Sanpwica IsLAxps, extending from 18 
to 20 degrees north latitude, and from I 50 to 
160 weſt longitude. 


This noble group was hs laſt iifenyery of 
Captain Cook. It conſiſts of eleven iſlands, 
the principal of which is Owavnzs, where that 
celebrated navigator terminated his ſervices to 


mankind, and his life, falling a facrifice to the 


| momentary fury of a namelch lavage. 


Section 0 T. 


' OF THE VOYAGES THAT HAVE BEEN 
MADE ROUND THE WORLD. 


been made round the globe were thoſe. per- 
formed by, 


8 gueſe, and ſet fail under the auſpices of the em- 


Perun Charles the Fifth, from Seville, a port in 
| Spain, 
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Tn E moſt remarkable voyages that have 


1. MackLLax. This navigator was a Portu- 
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Spain, the 10th of Auguſt, 1 519; and havingdiſ- 
covered the Magellanic Straits, in South. Ame- M7 
rica, through them he entered the South-Sea 
and after diſcovering the Ladrone Iflands, he 
arrived at the Philippines, where he was killed 
in a ſkirmiſh with the natives. His ſhip re- 
turned to Seville, by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, under the direction of Jean Se- 


baſtian del Cano, the 8th of September, 1 5 22, 


: phe a voyage of about three years. 


Qs Sir Francis DRAkE, of Taviſtock, in 
Devonſhire. He failed from Plymouth the 
13th of December, 1577, entered the Pacific 
Ocean, and ſteering round America, returned 
the 3d of November, 1580, having been ab- 
| ſent very near three years. His expeditions 
and victories over the Spaniards have been 
equalled by modern admirals, but not his ge- 
neroſity; for he divided the booty he took in 
Juſt proportional ſhares with the common ſail- 
ors, even to wedges of gold given him in re- 
turn for his preſents to Indian chiefs. 


3. ThouaAs CAvENDISEH, of Suffolk, failed 
from Plymouth, with two ſmall ſhips, the firſt 
of Auguſt, 1586, paſſed through the Straits of 
Magellan, took many rich prizes along the 
coaſts of Chili and Peru; and near California 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the St. Anne, an Acapulco 
_ ſhip, with a cargo of immenſe value. He 
_ compleated the circum- navigation of the globe, 
25 2 — * round the Cape of Good Hope, 


and 


7 *. AE 


from the mouth of the river Maeſe the 2d of 
July, 1598, and having made the tour of the 
earth, returned to the ſame place, in three 


years and eight weeks, the 26th of Auguſt, 


1601. „„ 
5. James Many, departed from Rotterdam 


in June, 1598, ſailed through the Straits of 
Magellan, and made the tour of the globe. 
6. GROROCE SPILLENBERGER, a Fleming, ſet 
fail from the Texel the 6th of Auguſt, 1614, 
and having circum-navigated the globe, landed 
in Zealand, the 1ſt of June, 1616. 


7. Lz MalRR and WILLIAu SCHONTEN, 


ſailed from the Texel the 14th of June, 1615, 
and made a ſucceſsful voyage round the earth. 
They diſcovered the ſtrait that bears the name 
of Le Mair, and were the firſt who entered the 
South-Sea by the way of Good Hope. They 


returned to Zealand the 1ſt of July, 1617, after 
having been out two years and eighteen days. 


aus THE Hermir, failed round the glove 
during the years 1623, 1624, 1625, and 1626. 

9. Lord Anson, of Staffordſhire, ſet fail 
in September, 1740, doubled Cape Horn in a 
dangerous ſeaſon, loſt moſt of his men by the 
ſcurvy, and with only one remaining ſhip, the 


Centurion, 
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and reached Plymouth again the gth of Sep- 
tember, 1588, after a voyage of little more 
= than two years. „„ 

4. Ortrver ps Nokr, of Utrecht, failed 
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Centurion, croſſed the great Pacific Ocean, 

and having taken a rich Spaniſh galleon on 
her paſſage from Acapulco to Manilla, re- 
turned home round the Cape of Good Hope. 
If he was lucky in meeting this galleon, he 
was no leſs fortunate in eſcaping a French fleet 
then cruizing in the Channel, by failing through 
it in a fog. He g at Spithead in June, 
1744. 


10. Byron, ſales from the Downs the 
21ſt of June, 1764, by order of his preſent 
| Majeſty, to make diſcoveries in the South ' 
Seas. On the coaſt of Patagonia he con- 
verſed with above five hundred of that o!- 
gantic race of men, whoſe exiſtence has been 
the ſubject of much diſpute. Commodore 
Byron computed their height to be ſeven feet. 2 
He paſſed through the Straits of Magellan, 
croſſed the South Sea, without making any | 
diſcovery of note, and anchored in the Downs 
the gth of May, 1766, having circum-navi- 
gated the globe in eee better than twen- 
wes two months. 


3 


TTY BoucainViLLs, a Frenchman.” ſet ſail 
from Nantz, November 2d, 1766. In paſſing 
the Straits of Magellan, he had an interview 
with the Patagonians, mentioned above by 
Byron, whom he deſcribes as a wild, ſavage 
nation, dreſſing and covering themſelves with 
the ſkins of beaſts they kill in hunting. He 
returned round the at, of Good Hope, and 

entered 


pol June, 177 1. 
covered in this important voyage, the immenſe 
line of the coaſt of New South Wales, laid 
down in a tract, which was heretofore marked 
as ſea, claims the pre-eminence. 
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* entered the port of St. Maloes the 16th of 
March, 1769, having loſt only ſeven men 
during two years and four months „which were 


ſpent in this voyage. 


12. WALLIS, left Plymouth he” 16th of 
Auguſt, 1766, failed through the Magellanic 
Straits, and returned to the Downs the 20th of © 


8 78 1768. 
CakrrREx, ſet fail with Captain Wallis 


3 Pet Plymouth, but was unfortunately ſepa- 
rated on the 11th of. April following. Having 


eſcaped the moſt imminent dangers in the 


Straits of Magellan, he croſſed the South Sea, 


and came to an anchor at Spithead the 20th of 
March, 1769. 


14. Cook. His E Majeſty being de- 
termined to proſecute the diſcoveries begun 


in the South Seas, Captain Cook was ap- 


pointed to the command of a ſhip named the 
Endeavour, with which he ſailed from Ply- 
mouth the 26th of Auguſt, 1768, and after 


the moſt ſatisfactory voyage that ever was un- 
dertaken, he anchored in the Downs the 12th 
Among the new countries diſ- 


A territory 
of the extent of two thouſand miles 1s added 


to the crown of Great-Britain : And New- 


Zealand he firſt diſcovered to be two vaſt iſlands. 


As 
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As to Otaheite, and the neighbouring iſles, they 
are pictured in colours which muſt ever render 
chem enticing. to Europeans. After having 
thrice circum - navigated the globe, and ex- 
plored the utmoſt navigable limits of the ocean, 
this great, but unfortunate man, was cut off by 
the ſavage natives of Owhyhee, one of the 
Sandwich Iſlands, January 14th, 1779. 


— 


The reading of all Captain Coox's voyages 
will enlarge the mind much in geographical 
knowledge, and be a ſource of great enter- 
— ( ĩ ĩĩèͤĩò r 


HFaving now gone through the whole globe 
of the earth, and noted whatever is moſt re- 
markable throughout the world, the reading of 
univerſal hiſtory would be very proper. Vol- 
taire's Univerſal Hiſtory is not very volumi- 
nous; but for thoſe who have leiſure, Rollin's 
Ancient Hiſtory ſhould begin their ſtudies, 
which may afterwards be extended to modern 
hiſtory ; in which there are a variety of books. 
The map, however, ſhould always accompany 
the book; and every action ſhould be traced 
carefully in the country where it was per- 


| formed, 


Section 
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5 Seckin | CIL. 


OF. THE GLOBES, 


A; N Artificial Globe i is A ound. body, 1 


from a point within it, called its centre. 


the celeſtial, and the other 12 terreſtrial. 
The Celeſtial Globe has on its ſurface a pro- 


heavens, and the images or figures of all the 
various conſtellations into which theſe ſtars are 


arranged, and which are called Aſteriſins. 


an exact delineation of all the parts of earth 
and fea, in their proper ſituations and diſtances, 
== juſt as they are in nature. 

his curious and entertaining inſtrument 
1 "_— of ſeveral parts ; viz. 


its diurnal motion) repreſenting thoſe of the 
world: The upper is the North Pole, and the 
N the South Pole. 


quarters and each quarter into ninety degrees, 
This 
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ing every part of its ſurface equally diſtant 


There are two ſorts of globes; one called 


per repreſentation of all the viſible ſtars in the 


The Terreſtrial Globe exhibits on its ſurface 


0 The Two Pol Es, (being the ends of 
1 TD axis, on which the globe turns to perform 


The Brass Mrxiplax, divided into four 
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This circle ſurrounds the globe, and is con- 


8 diſtances of places from one another. 
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W to it at the Poles. 


3. The Wooptn Hor1zoN; or Hime, which 


ſupports the whole globe: The upper part of 
it repreſents our true horizon, and has ſeveral 


circles drawn on it. The firſt next the globe, 
contains the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, through 


which the ſun or earth revolves in a year: 


Theſe are ſubdivided into ſingle degrees. The 


next circle exhibits the Julian, and the third 
circle the Gregorian Calendar, 
New Stile) 
And on the outſide of theſe are generally de- 
lineated the thirty-two points of the compals. 


(or Old and 
divided into months and days. 


4. The Hour Cixclx, divided into twice 
twelve hours, fitted to the Braſs Meridian, 
round the North Pole: The twelfth hour at 
noon is upon the upper part of it, at the meri- 
dian; and the twelfth hour at night! is upon the 
lower part, towards the horizon. 

In the new globes this circle is apple, 


and may be turned round to any hour; but in 


thoſe that are common mounted, there 1 is an 


index which ſhews the hour. 


TY The QuAbRANT oF Arrrropx, which 


is 2 thin ſlip of braſs, divided into ninety de- 


grees, of the ſame ſize with thoſe on the Equa- 


noctial: It may be ſcrewed on occaſionally to 


the top of the Braſs Meridian, to meaſure the 


6. The 


BS 
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6. The MARINER's Coupass, which ſome 
globes have fixed at the bottom of the frame. 
This is a box containing a magnetical needle, 
freely moving on a fine point, in the centre of 
a circle divided into four times ninety degrees, 
reckoning from the north and ſouth towards 
the eaſt and weſt; and alſo divided into the 


thirty - two points of the cormpals, properly 
marked. 


eee 
3 „„ — 
— — 


Section cu : 


OF THE CIRCLES DELINEATED ON 
THE SURFACE OF THE GLOBE, 
AND THEIR VARIOUS USES. 


= O N the ſurface of the globe are drawn ten cir- 

= cles; fix of which are called the Great Circles. 
and four the Leſs Circles. 

I) he Great Circles divide the globe i into two 

| = equal parts; they are, the Equator or Equi- 

= noctial, the Horizon, the Meridians, the Eclip- 
tic, and the two Colures. | 


The Leſs Circles divide the globe into un- 


equal parts; they are, the two Tropics, and 
the two Polar Circles. 


N 1 The 
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7. The EquaTor ſeparates the globe into 
the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. It 
is divided into 180 degrees each, way, from 
the fiſt or chief metidian; making altoge- 
ther 360 degrees, if reckoned quite round the 
globe, to the point from whence they begin. 
2. The Horizon is that circle you ſee in 
a clear day, where the ſky and water, or earth, 
ſeem to meet; this is called the Viſible, or 
Senſible Horizon. Thus circle determines the 
riſing or ſetting of the ſun and heavenly bo- 
dies in any particular place; for when they be- 


gin to appear above the eaſtern edge, we ſay, 
they riſe ;” and when they go beneath the 2 


_ weſtern, we ſay, they ſet;” ſo that each place 
has its own ſenſible horizon. That called the 
Rational Horizon, encompaſſes the globe e, 
actly in the middle, and is repreſented by the | 
wooden frame before mentioned, 5 
The Cardinal Points are the four principal 
points of the horizon; north, ſouth, eaſt, and 
weſt. _ . 


The Zenith is the uppermoſt pole of the ho- 
rizon, an imaginary point in the heavens, ver- 
tically over our head. On the Artificial Globe 
it is the moſt elevated point on its ſurface in 
which the eye of the ſpectator can be placed. 
The Nadir is the lower pole of the horizon; 
that is, an imaginary point, directly under the 

. SR et, 
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| round 1t, 
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| and conſequently Oy oppoſite to 
the Zenith. 


The MRIDblaus are thoſe EPR that paſs 


from pole to pole, and divide the globe into 
the Eaſtern and Weſtern Hemiſpheres. 


fore called its meridian altitude. There are 
commonly marked on the globes twenty-four 
Meridians; one through every fifteen degrees, 


correſponding to the twenty-four hours of the 
But every place, though ever 
ſo little to the alt. or welt, has its own mert- 
dian. 


The firſt Meridian with Engliſh geographers 
is drawn through London. 


day and night. 


4. The Ecrietic, or Zonrac, repreſents 
that path in the heavens which the Sun ſeems 
to deſcribe by the Earth's annually revolving 
It is divided into twelve equal parts, 
called Signs; and each ſign contains thirty de- 


grees, correſponding to the twelve months of 
the year, and the days of the months. 


It 1s called the Ecliptic, becauſe the eclipſes 


muſt neceſſarily happen in this line, where che 


Sun always is. 


The names and characterz of the twelve 
N 2 0 


They 
are ſo called, becauſe when the Sun comes 9 
the ſouth part of either of theſe circles, it is 
then meridies, or mid-day, to all places lying 
under that line: The Sun at that time has its 
greateſt altitude for that day, which is there- 


Fr | 
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268 Gapreply and Hi ory. 
Signs, wich the time of the Sun's entrance into = 


: 44 wem are as follow: 4 Hen N . 
haun , or the Nate in which he Sun enters 
on the 20th of March, | 17 7 $3 { 


2. een 8M; the Bull; Abril ao. Bie 
3. Gemini u, the Twins May 21. 

4. Cancer S, the Crab; June 21. = 
ts Leo AM, the Lion; July: 933 [1 -5 

6. Virgo m, the Virgin; Auguſt 23. 
7. Libra æ, the Balance; September 23. Y 
8. Scorpio m, the Scorpion; October I +. 


9. Sagittarius „, the Archer; November 22. 3 
10. Capricornus , the Goat; December 1 
11. Aquarius &, the Waterman; January 0. 
12, Piſces X, the Fiſhes ; February 19. 2 Z 


The firſt ſix are called the Northern Sig ons, | 
as — lie in the Northern Hemiſphere ; and 4 
the {nx laſt are the Southern Signs. : 
By this diviſion of the Ecliptic we can more 
13 point out the Sun's place in the heavens, 
for any given time, by laying, « It js in ſuch a 
degree of ſuch a ſign.” The Earth in per- 
forming its annual revolution round the Sun, 
advances thirty degrees every month in each 
of theſe ſigns; which cauſes the Sun apparently 
to do the ſame in the oppoſite one; thus, when 
che Earth is in Libra &, the Sun appears to be 
in Aries Y, which is the oppoſite ſign; when in 
in Scorpio m, we ſee the Sun in T aurus Sd; and 
ſo on through nee 
5. and 6, The Iwo Corukxs are two me- 
ridians, 
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ridians, which paſs through the poles of the 
world; one of them through the ee 
points of Aries and Libra, and therefore called 
the Equinoctial Colure; the other, through 
the ſolſtitial points of Cancer and Capricorn, 

and therefore called the Solſtitial Colure. 
Theſe circles divide the ſurface of the globe 
into four equal parts, denoting the ſeaſons of 
= the year: Thus, the Equinoctial Colure makes 
Z fpring and autumn; and the Solſtitial Colure 
makes ſummer and winter. . 


os and 8. The Two Tropics are circles 
3 drawn parallel to the Equator, at twenty- three 
degrees and a half diſtant from it; one on, 
the north ſide, and the other on the ſouth: 
And becauſe that in the Northern Hemiſphere 
touches the Ecliptic in the beginning of Can- 

cer, it is called the Tropic of Cancer; for 
the ſame reaſon, that in the Southern Hemi- 
ſphere is called the Tropic of Capricorn, be- 
cauſe it touches the Ecliptic in the beginning 
pol that ſign. 
E The word Tropic denotes 4 Return, becauſe 
Y in thoſe points the Sun returns again to the 
Equinoctial Line. 
[3 Theſe circles are marked” on the globe by 
dots, to diſtinguiſh them from other parallels. 
i. 9 and 10. The Two PoLar merke cir- 
3 cumſeribe the poles of the world, at the diſ- 
dance of twenty-three degrees and a half. That 
on che North Pole paſſes through the conſtella- 
| | | = e DJ * | tion 
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tion called Arctos, or the Bear, Rom whence 

it is called the Arctic Circle; and that which is 
oppoſite to it about the South Pole, 1s called 
: the Antarctic Cirele. 


Both theſe are alſo marked on the Globes 


by doted lines. 


* Obſerve, that the term Avis, means only an 


ircaginary ſtraight line paſſing through the cen- 
tre of a Globe or Circle, upon which it is ſup- 


poſed to turn. This Axis! is expreſſed in Arti- 


ficial Globes by a wire paſſing through the 
middle, to ſupport them from one Pole” to 


_ the other ; ; and the extreme F of this line 


are the Poles of the world. 
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Section | CY b 


or THE CIRCUMFERENCE OF THE 
EARTH, LATITUDE, LONGI1- 
'TUDE, ZONES, AND 
CLIMATES. 


Tar c of the globe, er che 
convenieney of meaſuring, is ſuppoſed to be 


divided into 360 parts, or degrees, each degree | 
containing 60 geographical miles, which are e- 


qual to Brey nim n miles and an half. | 
e 
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The degrees are in like manner, each ſub- 


divided into 60 minutes, (marked thus“) and 
each minute into 60 ſeconds (marked ) for the 


1544 > 


purpoſe of meaſuring time. 
Thus, for inſtance, if you wanted to TO 


Z the direct diſtance from Guinea in Africa, to 


Braſil in America, extend a pair of compaſſes 
aciofs from one to the other, and then apply 
them to the equator, and you will find the diſ- 
tance to be 25 degrees, which being multiplied 
by 60, (the miles in a eh, male che dit 
tance 1500 miles. 

The globe is meaſured by | atinde! from 


North to South; and by Longitude, from Eaſt 
to Weſt. 


Larrrupz is reckoned from the Rios 


towards the Poles, either north or ſouth ; and 
no place can have more than go degrees of la- 
titude, becauſe the Poles are at that diſtance 

from the Equator, | 


Note, That the Term Declination, on the Celeſtial : 


Globe, means me ſame as Latitude, on The Terreſ- 


trial. 


Loncrtupz has no ET ſpot from 


which we ought to ſet out preferably to another; 


but Engliſh geographers make their firſt meri- 


dian paſs through London, and reckon the diſ- 


| tance of places, eaſt or weſt, from thence. 
Therefore, the circumference of the Earth de 
| ing 360 degrees, no place can be more than 


N 4 half 
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half that diſtance (that i is, 180 la), hom " 


another; but voyagers frequently count their 
longitude beyond that, to W_ ZI by 
changing their reckoning. 


The degrees of longitude a are not Wal like 


thoſe of latitude, but diminiſh as they approach 
the poles, as may be ſeen in the table boa og 


tude, page 274. 
_ Longitude may be converted i into time, by 


allowing 15 degrees to an hour; conſequently, = 


every degree will anſwer to 4 minutes of ti time; 


and 15 of a degree will anſwer to one mimte 
of time, and ſo of the reſt. 


Thus, for inſtance, any place has 18 1 5 de- 


grees eaſt of London, will be one hour earlier ; 


il 30 degrees, there will be two hours differ- 
| ence, and ſo on; becauſe being more eaſtward, 


that place will meet the Sun ſo much ſooner. 


In ens ſame manner, any place 15 degrees 


weſt of London, will be one hour later; at 30 


degrees, there will be two hours difference, and 


fo on; becauſe being ſo much more weſtward, 


that place will be 10 much later in meeting the 


Sun. 


See the Tables where each degree of longi- 


tude, Ke. 1 15 reduced into time, page 277. 


Mete, That the term Right Aſcention, on the Celeſ- 


| tial Globe, means the ſame as Longitude on the Ter- - 


reftrial. 


With regard to heat and cold, the Earth i 18 
divided ! into five Gun. VIZ. one called the 
e orrid 
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Torrid Zone, two Temperate Zones, and two 
= Frigid Zones. 

The Ton Rip or BuzniNG. Zoxs is all ti 
XZ ſpace lying between the Tropics : The inhabi- 
2X tants of this Zone have the Sun vertical two days 
in the year, and are ſubject to a conſtant. ex- 


treme of heat, as the Sun never pats: eg 


1 the T ropics. 3 
The two Tamar hte Zonss are all thoſe 
parts lying between the Tropics and the Polar 


Circles, conſequently there is one of theſe in the 


northern, and one in the ſouthern hemiſphere. 
We are ourſelves inhabitants of the North Tem 
perate Zone; and as our ſummer ſun is at 2 
diſtance from: our zenith, we find the ſcaſons of 


the year- in a temperate degree. 
The two FRIOID Zonzs lie- between the 


= Polar Circles and the Poles; and have their 


name from the exceſſive cold in thoſe parts. 
There is another diviſion of the Earth's ſur- 


face into Climates ; but this was more in uſe 


among the ancient geographers than the mo- 
dern. | 


There: are 30 Climates between the Fa 
and either Pole; in the firſt 24, the days in- 
creaſe by half hours; but in the remaining 6, 
between the Polar Circles and the Poles, the 
days increaſe by months; as may be ſeen in the 
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% 
Shewing how many Miles anſwer to a Degree of 
Longitude, at every Degree of Latitude. 
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grees, 


may be reduced to 


Hours, Minutes, and Seconds. 
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A TABLE 


By which the Longitude expreſſed in Degrees, | 
Minutes, and Seconds, may be reduced to y 
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San W 


THE SOLUTION or PROBLEMS BY THE 
| \ TERRESTRIAL GLOBE, = 


' PROBLEM 4. 


To fad the Latitude and Longitide of any Place 


Bins d the place to the graduated fide of 
the braſs meridian, and the figure that ſtands o- 
ver it ſhews its latitude, or diſtance, from 27 


Equator. Thus, the latitude of London is 
degrees and a half, north; the latitude of = 


Cape of Good Hope iS 34 degrees and a hath 5 


ſouth. 
Then obſerve the degree the brafs meri- 


dian cuts on the Equator, and that is its longi- 


tude, or diſtance, either eaſtward or weſtward. 
Thus, the longitude of the Cape of Good 
Hope is near 18 degrees and a halt eaſt. Lon- 


don of courſe can have no longitude from itſelf, 
becauſe the fat meridian. begins were. 


PROBLEM 11. 


7 bs Latitude and Longitude of any. Place Jour 


given, to find that Place upon the Globe. 
This ts performed like the foregoing ; by 


Sringing the given longitude found on the E- 


quator, 
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quator, to the braſs meridian and looking for 
the given latitude on the meridian, under 
the degree is the place ſought. Thus, ſup- 
Poſe two ſhips come to an engagement in 36 
degrees 20 minutes North Latitude, and 32 
degrees Longitude weſt from London; you will 
find it to be in the Atlantic Fs. A little 
fouth of the Azore Illands. 


4 + PROBLEM. 111. e 
7: 0 fud 6 the Sun's Place in the Edipiie, at. 
7 e ay Tame": 


The Won and day being given, look for 
the ſame upon the wooden horizon, and over 
againſt the day you will find the particular ſign 
and degree in which the Sun is at that time, 
which ſign and degree being noted in the Eclip- 
tic, the fame is the Sun's place, or nearly at the 
time deſired. Thus, on the 11th of May, the 
: Sui $ place | is in the 21ſt degree of Taurus. 


PROBLEM: Iv. 


25 fad the Sun's Declination ; that; is, its Dif- 
tance from the EquinoBial Line, either "North- 
ward or Southward. 


Find the Sun's place, as in the laſt Problem, 
and bring it to the edge of the braſs meridian ; 
and the degree. of the meridian exactly over 
it, is the declination. If the Sun be on. the north 
N ſide the equinoctial, it is ſaid to have north de- 
chnajÞn, 3, but.if on the ſouth. ſide, it has ſouth 

declination, 
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declination. Thus, on the 11th of May, the 
Sun's place is in the 21ſt degree of Taurus, 
which being brought to the braſs meridian, 
will ſhew the Sun's declination for that wy to : 
be 18 een North. ö 


PROBLEM V 


To fund the Sun's right Alcenſio on; that i 6 its 
= Motion on the Equinoctial Line, reckoned from 
= the firſt Point of Aries. 

Bring the Sun's place to the braſs meridian, 
3 and ſee what point of the equinoctial is inter- 
ſeected by the meridian; which for the IIth 
of May will be found to be 48˙ 40; „ for the 
right aſcenſion required: that * 


PROBLEM VI, 


: Tor reftify the Globe ; that is, to N it in * 8 
4 a particular Situation as is neceſſary for the Solu- 
lion of moſt of the following Problems. 

"> To rectify the Globe implies four things to 

be done. 1ft. To rectify for the latitude of any 
given place: Having turned the graduated fide | 
of the braſs meridian” towards you, move it 
higher or lower, till the Pole ſtands as many 
degrees above the wooden horizon as the la- 
2 titude of the place is, for which you wm | 
2 rectify, Thus, if the place be London, you 
2 muſt raife the North Pole 51 and a half Haul 
grees, (becauſe that is the latitude of it) which 
brings 
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| brings that city to the top, or Zenith of the 
lobe, and over the centre of the Horizon. 


Mete, That in all Problems relating to North 
. atitude, you muſt elevate the North Pole; 


but in thoſe that have South Latitude, you muſt 


raiſe the South Pole. And obſerve, that the 


North, Pole muſt always incline to that part of 


the Horizon marked June; and the South Pole 
to that marked December. 


The Zenith's Latitude muſt be reckoned,up- 


on the braſs meridian, from the Equator to- 


wards the elevated Pole, and if the Quadrant 
of Altitude be wanted, it muſt be ſcrewed on 
there: Thus, for London, it muſt be ſo placed, 

as that the graduated edge may cut 5 1 300 of 


the Meridian, becauſe that is the Zenith, or 


centre point. 


the ſurface of the Globe, (ſee Problem 3) and 
bring it to the braſs meridian. 


3dly. The Sun's place being under the braſs 
meridian, ſet che index of the hour circle to 


XII. 
athly. Set Fes braſs l of the Globe 


North and South, by the compaſs, ſo as that 
the North Pole of the Ginhe may be at the 


north part of the world. 


Theſe things being done, the globe 1 18 recti- 


fied, that is, put into a poſition ſimilar to the 


natural ſituation of the Earth, on yy given day 


for the latitude of London. 


; PROBLEM 
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2dly, F ind . Sun' 8 * in the Ecliptic, on 


PROBLEM VII. 


Ts 0  megſure the Diſtance from one Place to 
TIL, another. 
Fix the Quadrant of Altitude over one of 
the given places, and extend it to the other; it 
will ſhew the number of degrees between 
them, which being multiplied by 60 will give 
che diſtance in geographical rules. If you 
would know the diſtance in Engliſh miles, you 
| ml mukiply the degrees by 6 955 See page 
8 9 
9 ö ne I ---. 
To find, the Poſition, or upon what Point of the : 
 , Compaſs one Place bears from another. 
: Redtify- the Globe to the latitude of one of 
4 the places, and bring it to the braſs meridian; 
then fix the quadrant of altitude over that place 
and extend it from thence to the other, and 
the end will point upon the horizon the poſi- 
tion, and thereby ſhew in what part of the 
world it lies directly from the other. Thus, if 
it were required to know the poſition of Rome 
from London, the Globe being rectified, Lon- 
don brought to the braſs meridian, and the 
edge of the quadrant of altitude laid to Rome, 
you will find the end fall againſt that part of the 
wooden horizon marked S. E. or ſouth-eaſt. 
At the ſame time you will fee (as in the laſt 
Problem) that the diſtance is about 13 degrees, 
which Dog multiplied by 60, make 780 miles. 
PROBLEM 
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ee 
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IX. | 


T 0 fud at any FI of the Day, what # Clock i: | l 


is at any Place in the V. rid. 


Bring the place where vo are to the braſ 
Merdin; ; ſet the index to the hour given; 
turn the Globe till the place you want come un- 

der the Meridian, and the index will Point out 


_. what the hour is at that place, wherever it be. 


Thus, when it is {ix o'clock in the evening in 
England, it is about half an hour paſt eight at 
night at Jeruſalem, and near one © clock” in 
the afternoon at Jamaica. 


le of Longitudde. 
— A ts of eh , 2,and 7 Ts may be anſwered 
"om apa. S 6 g 


"PROBLEM X. 


To find at what Hour the Sun riſes « or r ſets, 
any Day in the Tear; aid a, 20% en what Point 
of the Compaſs. | 

Redtify the Globe & the latitude of the 


Place you are in; bring the Sun's place for the 
day given to the braſs meridian ; and ſet the 


index to XII; then turn the Sun's place to the 


ate, This Problem may alſo be reſolved 

7 aps, by reckoning the number of degrees 
of longitude eaſt or weſt, and putting them in- 

to hours, for erg lee Page 15 25 and the Ta- | 


eaſtern edge bf: the wooden horizon, and the 


Index will Pente out the hour of riſing: If you - 
bring | 9 
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bring the Sun's place to the weſtern edge, the 

5 linder will ſnewy the time of its ſetting. Thus, 

on the 15th of December, the Sun riſes about 

ſeven minutes paſt VIII, and ſets about ſeven 

minutes before IV o'clock. 

= Note, In the ſummer, the Sun riſes and ſets 
a Uüttle to the northward of the eaſt and weſt 


points; but in winter a little to the ſouthward 


= of them. Therefore, when the Sun's place is 
brought to the eaſtern or weſtern edges of the 
Horizon, you will there ſee the point of the 

MA poten = which as Sun riſes or ſets an 
day. ; 


at once both the riſing and ſetting of the Sun; 
che upper row of figures that are neareſt the 


you obſerve the hour immediately under it, 
on the lower circle, where the figures go from 
eaſt to weſt, you will there ſee at once : the ex- 
act time of its letting. 


PROB LEM xl. 


2 0 nd the Length of the Day and Night at 
any Time of the Tear. 
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long the Sun ſtays with us any day, and how 
bons! it is abſent from us any night. Thus, on 
| 1. | 1 | the 
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Note, The new 13 circles Ne peine out 


Pole, will ſhew the time of its riſing; and if 


2 Only double the time of the Sun' $ riſing that 
| Kg and it gives the length of the night; dou- 
ble the time of its ſetting, and it gives the 

© length of the day. This Problem ſhews how 
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the 25th of May, the Sun, riſes about IV, and 
fets about VIII ; therefore the day 1 is 16 hours 
— and ny night 8 hours.” Nx C35 1 


| PROBLEM Mk. 


75 find the Length of the longeſt and ſhorteſt Days 
and Nights in any Part of the World, 


Elevate the Pole according to the latitude of 
che given place, and bring the firſt degree of 
Cancer to the braſs meridian, and ſet the index 

to XII; chen bring the ſame degree of Cancer 

to the eaſt part of the wooden horizon, and the 
index will ſhew the time of the Sun's riſing. If 
the ſame degree be brought to the weſtern edge, 
the index will ſhew the ſetting; which being 
doubled, (as in the laſt Problem) will give the 
length of the longeſt day, and ſhorteſt night, 
If we bring the firſt degree of Capricorn to 
the braſs meridian, and proceed in all reſpects 
as before, we ſhall have the length of the long- 
eſt night and ſhorteſt day. Thus at Delhi, the 
capital of the Great Mogul, the longeſt day is 
about 14 hours, and the ſhorteſt night about 
10 hours: The ſhorteſt day is 10 Tr, and 
the longeſt night 14 hours. 


At Peterſburgh, the capital of Ruſſia, the 
| longeſt day is about 18 hours and a half, and 
the ſhorteſt night about 5 hours and a halt. 
The ſhorteſt day is 5 hours and a half, and 
the longeſt night is 18 hours and a half, 
e 


« 


2 declination; | 
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Obſferve, That in all places upon the Equa- 
tor, the Sun riſes and ſets at ſix, the whole year 


round. From thence to the Polar Circles, the 
days increaſe as the latitude increaſes; ſo _ L 


at thoſe circles themſelves, the longeft day 


2 twenty-four hours, and the longeſt night aſt 

: ircles to the 
Poles, the days continue to lengthen into weeks 
and months; ſo that at the very Poles, the Sun 
ſhines for ſix months together in ſummer, and 


the fame. From the Polar 


is abſent from them ſix months in winter. See 
the Table of Climates, page 276. 


Mare, That when it is former with the 


northern inhabitants of the globe, 1t 1s winter 


with the ſouthern; and the contrary: And 
every part of the world partakes of an equal 


ſhare of On: and darkneſs, 


PROBLEM XIII. 


1 To find all thoſe Places to which the Sun is 
vertical for any given Day; that is, to find over 
= whoſe Heads the Sun will paſs that Day. | 
"> Bring the Sun's place for the given day to the 

braſs meridian, and obſerve the degree of its 
1 (See Problems 3 and 4.) then 
turn the globe quite round, and all thoſe places 
2 that paſs under the ſame degree as its decli- 
nation, are thoſe to which the Sun will be 
vertical that day at noon, 


Thus, on the 10th of May, when the Sun' 8 
declination is 17? 305 all thoſe people who live 
under 
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under that parallel of north latitude, have the 
Sun in their zenith that day at noon; amongſt 
them you will find the inhabitants of Jamaica, 


the midland parts of Africa, and Pegu in In- 


dia, Ws: 
Note, That the Sun can never be vertical 


but to thoſe who live in the Torrid Zone. 


See Page 8 . 


— 


PROBLEM XIV. 
2 0 Day and Hour being given, to find that 


particular Place of the Earth to which the Sun 15 


vertical at that very Time, 


Bring the Sun's place for the given day to ihe 
| braſs meridian, and obſerve the degree of its 
_ declination, as in the laſt Problem; then bring 
the place where you are to the braſs meridian, 
and ſet the index to the given hour; next, 
turn the globe till the index point to che up- 
per XII. or noon. Look under the degree of 


the Sun's declination for that day, and that is 
the place to which it is vertical at the given 


hour. | 
Thus, on the 1 3th of May, a little paſt five 
in the afternoon at London, the Sun is then 


over the heads of the inhabitants of ,Port- 


Royal, in Jamaica. . 


Obſerve, If it be morning, the globe . 
be turned from eaſt to weſt; if in the Aer 
noon, it muſt be turned from weſt to eaſt. 


«Wh 
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8 Note, In teaching any of theſe Problems, to 
= aſfliſt the memory, and render them eaſier, af- 
der having found the degree of the Sun's decli- 
nation, it might be marked with a bit of chalk 
on the braſs meridian, and thoſe places which 
pals under 1 It LN more e be Os 


' J 
3 6 n 


PROBLEM xv. 


A Plate being given in the J. urid Zone, to. 
YL fu thoſe: two. Days of - the Year in o bich "ou 
Fun n be vertical to the Jn”. = -* 


Bring the! given place to the braſs meridian, 
and mark what degree of latitude is exactly a- 
bove it; then turn the globe round, and ob- 
= ſerve the two points of the ecliptic} that paſs 
through the ſame degree of latitude; laſtly, 
| ſearch on the wooden horizon, (or by proper ta- 

les of the Sun's annual motion) on what days 
3 che Sun paſſes through thoſe points of the eclip- 
1 tic, for thoſe are the days required inwhich the 
Bun is vertical to the given place. Thus, let 


dhe given place be Jamaica, which bringit to the 
= braſs meridian, and obſerve, under: what de- 
. [2 gree it lies; then, revolving the globe, the two 
1 Points of the ecliptic which, paſs under that 
degree will be the 209 of Taurus, and 107 of 
Leo; and therefore, the two days in which the 
i Sun poſſeſſes thoſe two degrees of the ecliptic 
Vill be the gth of May, and the ad of Auguſt ; 
© I which will e the two Midſurgmer days to the 
Z inhabitants T chat iſland, 
5 5 0 rxo- 
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: PROBLEM XVII. = 
- The Da) and Hour at any. Place being given, 
7 find a thoſe Places where the" Sun 4s then | 
riſing, ſetting, in the Meridian, or Midnight; 
conſequently, all thoſe Places which are enlight. Y 
end at that Ti me, and 25 Re which are in 
the dark. 1 

Find the place 1 the Sun is vertical at 
dhe given hour, by Problem 14; then elevate | | 
the pole as many degrees above the horizon |? | 
as are equal to the latitude of that place, and 1 
bring it to the braſs meridian: fo will 1 it chen! 
be the zenith or centre of the horizon. 
Then fee what countries lie- on the weſtern BY « 
| edge of the wooden horizon; for in them the! 1 
Sun 18 rifſiflic. 6 37 N) IT LSE EC. MA 
All thoſe places on the eaſtern edge have 
the Sun ſetting. _ 
All thoſe that lie under the braſs. meridian 
have noon, 'or mid-day. 
All thoſe: under the lower part of the braſs 
meridian have mid-mght,, _ 
In all thoſe Places that are 18 Seglern below 
the weſtern ſemicirele of the wooden hori- 
20n, the morning twilight is juſt beginning; 
and in all thoſe places that are 18 degrees be⸗ 
low the eaſtern ſemicircle of che horizon, the 
evening twilight is ending. 1 
- 3; UN. thoſe places that are we thin 18 de- 
5 "Sheen below the horizon, have dark night. . Bi 


r end one as 
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If any place be brought to the upper ſemis 
circle of the braſs meridian, and the index be ſet 
= to the upper XII. or noon, . and then the globe 
turned round eaſtward, when the place comes 
to the eaſtward edge of the wooden horizon, 
the Index will ſhew the time of the ſun-riſing N 
at that place; and when the ſame place comes 
to the weſtern ſide of the horizon, the Index 
will ſhew the time of ſun- ſt. 
To all thoſe places which do not go under 
the horizon, the ſun ſets not that day; and to 
thoſe which do not come above the horizon, * 
the Sun does not riſe on that dax. 
Thus, on the goth of April, the Sun⸗ 8 place ; 
is in the 11th degree of Taurus, and its de- 
clination 1s 15 degrees north ; therefore, when 
it is four o'clock ip the afternoon that day at 
London, the Sun will be vertical at the iſland 
of Martinico ; it will then be noon at Baf- 
fin's Bay, the iſland of Cape Breton, Buenos- 
Ayres, in Paraguay, &c. &c. - 
The Sun will be ſetting at the Cape of Good 
Hope, at Diarbec in eee c. 
The Sun will be juſt riſen at the inand of 
Owhyhee, i in the South-Sea, &. 
And it will be midnight at the ilands of 
Fat Manilla, ages &c. 
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PROBLEM XVII. 
To find the Beginning and End of 7. wil he” 


The roilight is that faint licht which 1 
O 2 "7." dS 
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the morning by little and little, in the eaſt, be- 
fore the Sun fiſes; and gradually ſhuts in mr 
evening, in the weſt, after the Sun is ſet. 
always begins when' the Sun approaches within 
18 degrees of the eaſtern part of our hori- 
20n; and ends when it deſcends 18 degrees 
below the weſtern; when dark night com- 
TOE) and continues till day breaks again. 


To find the beginning of Twilight. —Ele- 
vate the pole to the latitude of the place you 
Want, and ſcrew on the quadrant of altitude 
to the zenith of that place; then find the Suns 
place, bring it to the braſs meridian, and ſet 
the index to XII. Next, turn round the globe 
till the ſign and degree diametrically oppoſite 
to the Sun's place be elevated 18 degrees on 

the quadrant of altitude above the wooden 
horizon, on the weſtern fide ; the index will 
then point the hour that twilight begins. 


To find when it ends. Bring the ſame de- 
gree of the Ecliptic to 18 degrees of the qua- 
drant above the horizon, on the caſtern hide, 
and the index will point out the time that twi- 
licht ends. 
_ Thus, ſuppoſe the place to be Londen: and 

the given day the 20th of April: The Sun's 
place that day is in the firſt degree of Tau- 
xus; the point of the Ecliptic oppoſite to 
this is the beginning of Scorpio; therefore, 
when the Sun, in the firſt ſcruple of Taurus, is 
18 * below' the horizon in the Weſtern 


Hemi 


* 1 


index 
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Hemiſphere, the beginning of Scorpio will be 
18 degrees above the horizon in the Eaſtern 


Hemiſphere ; conſequently, if the globe and 
the quadrant of altitude be ſo moved toge- 
ther, till the beginning of Scorpio coincide 
with the 182 of the 


that day, which will be about twenty minutes 


after nine; and it will begin about forty mi- 
nutes paſt two o'clock in the morning. 


The time when twilight begins being ſub- 


tracted from the time of the Sun's riſing, will 
have the duration of twilight; thus, the Sun 
riſes the 20th of April about five o'clock, and 
ſets about ſeven; (See Problem X.) there. 
fore, the morning and evening twilight, on that 
day, will be about two hours and twenty mi- 

nutes duration. 


And the time when twilight begins, 900 


doubled, gives the duration of dark night. 


Thus, the length of that day is 
The morning and evening twilight are 4 40 


The duration of dark night is 5 20 


24 hours 


Obſerve, That in our part of the world, we 
have no total night from the 20th of May to 
the 20th of July, but a conſtant ene from 


ſun-ſet to ſun-riſe. 


f PP 4 ; 
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03 PROBLEM 


quadrant, then wilk; the 
point to the time when twilight ends on 
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: 25 0 fond the Altitude of» the dun on ary gives 
Hor of the Day, at any Place. 


Rectify the globe to the latitude of the given 
place, and ſcrew the quadrant of altitude to 
the zenith; find the Sun's place in the ecliptic 
for that day, bring it to the braſs meridian, and 
ſet the index to XII. then move the globe 
round till the index point to the given hour; 
bring the quadrant of altitude to he over the 
Sun's place, and the number of degrees upon 
the quadrant, contained between the Sun's place 
and the wooden Horizon, will be the altitude 
_ Ones. Ss 
Thus, on the 11th of May, at nine in che 

morning in London, the Sun's altitude will be 
found to be about 42 degrees. 


Mete, If the Sun“ s place be wal to ) the 3 
bak meridian, it is then ſaid to culminate; - = 
and its meridian altitude for that, or any other 
day, while it is in the fix Northern Signs, will 
be evidently equal to its declination added to 
the elevation of the equator, or complement 
of latitude. But when the Sun is in the fix 
Winter Signs, its declination deduced from the 
co-latitude, will give its meridian altitude, 

Thus, for the elevation of the equator, or 
complement of latitude, you muſt ſubtract 
bad — of the given place from go, the 
; number 
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number of degrees on a quadrant ; ſo that if 
you take 51% for the latitude of London, there 
will remain 38; to which add the Sun's de- 
clination, which for the given day wilt be 185, 
and you will find the Sun's meridian a to 
be 56 degrees and a halt. | 


In like manner, for. the Winter Signs, ſub- 


ack the Sun's declination from 38-, and the re- 


mainder will give the merddian altitude for any 
N propplec, 


PROBLEM XIX. 
by - find "the Diſtance of any Place 2 obeſe 


Zenit the Sun, Moon, « or any Star or Comet, is 


at that Time. 


Take the ſun's, ſtar's, or comet's . as 
directed in the laſt Problem, and ſubtract i in. 
from 90; the remainder gives the diſtance of 
the ſun, or comet, from your own zenith; 


1 which multiply by 60, and the PT oduct will 


give the. miles between you and- the place Jin 
whoſe zenith the ſun, or comet, is at that time. 


Thus, ſuppoſe the height of the Sun on any 


day be about 42 degrees, then 42 ſubtracted 


from go, leaves 48 for its diſtance from you; 


which multiplied by 60, gives 2880; and ſo 


many. computed mules it is to the Peg over 
which the ſun 1 15 vertical. 


ö PROBLEM „ 
8 find thoſe Inhabitants of the Darth that 


are called Ferioeci.— They are thoſe Who live 
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under the ſame parallel of latitude, but i in op- 
poſite ſemi- circles of the ſame meridian: : Both 
of them have the ſeaſons of the year the 
ſame, but they change their turns of day and 
night ; ; fo that when it is mid-day ie one, 

it is mid-night to the other. Rag riots 


4 


Bring London to the braſs rneridian! and 
ſer che index to XII. then turn round the 
globe till the index point to the other XII. 
and the place that lies under 51 30, (the lati- 
tude of London) of the upper ſemicircle of 
the braſs meridian, is that required; which 
being the northern part of the Pacific Ocean, 

it appears that there are no inhabitants of that 
denomination, with reſpect to London: But the 
inhabitants of the Philippine Iſlands, and the 
Caribbee e nt to each other. 


PROBLEM. XXL | 


J fnd thoſe Inhabitants of | the Earth that 5 
are called Antoeci.— Theſe are ſuch as live in 
the ſame ſemicircle of the meridian, but in op- 
poſite parallels of latitude; both of them have 
mid-day and mid- night at the ſame inſtant of 
time, but the ſeaſons of the year are different; 
it being ſummer to che one hen it is winter 
to the other. R 


Theſe are found by counting equal degrees . 
of latitude from the equator, Wa 2 ſouth, 
upon che ſame meridian. 

Thus 
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Thus, Tripoli, on the northern coaſt of Africa, 


and the Cape of Good Hope, on the ſouthern 
point, lying nearly in the fame parallel of lati- 
tude, and under the ſame meridian, are Antoeci 
to each other; having the ſame length of days 
and nights, and the ſame viciſſitudes of Tealons, File 


but at oppoſite times of the year. | 


PROBLEM XXII. | 


To find thoſe Inhabitants of the Earth tees 
called Antipodes.—Thefe living in oppoſite. pa- 
rallels of latitude, and oppoſite meridians, have 


their feet directly oppoſite to each other, in a 


line paſſing through the centre of the earth: 


om: they have their days and nights direct- 
IV contrary, as alſo their ſeaſons of the year; 
when it is ſummer with one, it is winter with 
the other; and when it is mid-day to the firſt, 

it is mid-night with the oppoſite, 


Bring London to the braſs meridian, aud 
ſet the index to XII. then turn the globe till 
the index point to the other XII. next count 
as many degrees ſouthward from the equator, 


as are equal, to the north latitude of Lon- 


don, viz. 5 1 30, and the place lying under 
that degree is that diametrically oppoſite to 
London; therefore, they are Antipodes to each 
other: This is a part of the Southern Ocean, 
near New Zealand. But Patagonia in Ame 
rica, and Chineſe N in W. are An- 
5 tipodes to each other. 
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PROBLEM XXIII. 


To find all thoſe Countries in which an Felipſe of 
be Fun or Moon will be viſible. = 


146. Ot the Sun:—Find the place to which 
the Sun ĩs vertical at the time of the eclipſe, by 
Problem 14, and bring it to the zenith, or top 


of the globe; then, to all thoſe places above 


the wooden horizon, if the eclipſe be large, 


will the Sun appear, (part of it) viſibly ob- 


ſcured. 


2d. Of the Moon Bring the Antipodes, 


(or country oppoſite to the place where the 
Sun is vertical at the time of the eclipſe) to the 
zenith, or top of the globe, and then the 
eclipſe will be ſeen in all places above the 
wooden horizon at that time. 


Obſerve, that the reaſon for bringing the place : 


oppoſite the Sun to the top of the globe is, 


becauſe the Moon is always in that poſition | 


when 1 it is r 


PROBLEM XXIV, 5 


Ju enbibit a general Repreſentation of the Length 
of Days and Nights N the Year, in any 


given Latitude. 1 8 
Elevate the globe to the given latitude, and 


bring the ſolſtice to the braſs meridian, and 
ſetting the index to XII, there let it reſt ; then 
will the Parallels of north latitude, from the e- 


ene 


e 
"xt 
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| quator to the tropic of Cancer, repreſent the 

length of days in the ſummer half year, from 
the mean-day when the Sun is in the equator, to 
the longeſt day, which is repreſented by the 
tropic itlelf. And for the winter half-year, the 
ſame parallels of South latitude above the ho- 
rizon repreſent. the decreaſing length of days, 
from the mean-day in the equator to the ſnort- 
eſt day, when the Sun is in the tropic of Capri- 
corn. 

Thus, elevate the globe for the latitude of 
London; bring the beginning of Cancer to the 
braſs ee and ſet the index to XII, then 
look where the wooden horizon cuts the E- 
quator on the eaſt, and if you trace up the me- 
nidian that interſects the equator at that part to 
the hour circle, you will find it lie under VI. 
which being doubled, gives 12 hours for the 
length of the mean-day, when the Sun is in the 
equator; which is about our 20th of March, 
and 23d of September. _ 

Then, in like manner, trace up the meridian 
that interſects the tropic of Cancer, at the 
wooden horizon, and you will find it lie un- 
der VIII and about a quarter, which being 
doubled, gives about 16 hours and a half for 
the longelt day, when the Sun is in that pe 
which is about our 21ſt of June. 

Trace the meridian that interſects the tropic 
of Capricorn, at the wooden horizon, and you 
will find it he under III and about three quar- 
ters, Aich doubled, gives about ſeven hours 
O 6 and 
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and an half for the ſhorteſt day, when the Sun 
is in that tropic; which is about our 22d of 
December. 
In the ſame manner, by this: ily; Piber, 
may be traced the increaſe or decreaſe of the 
days throughout the year, for any part of the 
world, which gives us at once a view of all the 
viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons. 115 
Meute, The Solſtices mean thoſe Neinctef the 
Ecliptic which have the greateſt declination, 
and conſequently are the beginning of Cancer 
and Capricorn. They are ſo called, becauſe 
the Sun appears to be ſome days at a ſtand 
when it arrives at either of theſe points, before 
1t returns again towards the equator. Cancer 
1s the Summer Solſtice ; and ee, the 
Winter SolſticſgmGem. 
Ni. B. The year, with trench Wein 
when the Sun enters the firſt ſcruple of Aries, 
the firſt ſign on the Ecliptic; but this begin- 
ning of the year cannot be fixed, becauſe the 
Sun enters the vernal equinox about 20 minutes 
ſooner every year than it did the preceding 
one, and this is 2 the Preceſſion of the 
; Equinox. 7 


I Would now 3 the peruſal of F ERGUSON's 
Young Gentlemen and Ladies Aftronomy, in Familiar 

. Dialogues. In One Volume. 

And for ſuch as wiſh to make farther Improvement 

in the Uſe of the Globes, I beg leave to mention 
*WericnrT's Deſcription and Uſe of bath the Globes, Sc 
which will fully' inſtruc them in that Science. 


A TABLE 
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A TABLE, 


Shewing nearly, the whole Race. of Mankind. com- 
puted to be now in the > known World, * 


GREAT! BRITAIN « contains about , 9,900,000 
Its dependent Iſſes 1 — — — 90, ooo 


Ireland — — — — — 2,600,000 
_ Jerſey, Guernſey, "Alderney and Sark 40,000 
Norway — — ' 1,600,000 
Denmark, with the e Baltic c Iles \ 7 1,200,000 


Iceland, and the Faro Iſles Re 1 84,000 
Sweden e N 5 — 5 3,000,000 
Ruſa — — — — — 20,500,000 
PUREE / . 
Pruſſia — — — H— _ 3,100,000 
Germany — — — =— =— 20,500,000 
United Provinces — =— — 3,100,000 
Netherlands — — — — 1,500,000 
France — — _— — — - 18,000,000 
Swifſerland — — — — — 3,000,000 
Bohemia, — ? — — 350 o, ooo 


5 1 55 Hungary — — oo — — 35000, 0 


Spain — — — — 9,300,000 
Portugal ' — — — — — _ 2,000,000 
Italy — — — — — 14,800, ooo 
Italian Iſlands — — — — 183,600, ooo 
| Turkey, with its Iſlands — — 18, 000, ooo 


— 


Thus Europe contains — — 1353, 0145000 

Aſa—— — — — $00,000,000 
Afriaa— — — — 150, ooo, ooo 
America — | — — _ 160,000,000 


Tot — 963,014,000 5 


Extracis 


Extrafts from Goth [E's C hronological Table 
Of - remarkable Events, Di. ſeoveries, a = 
ER | Droentions * with e. Additions, _ 5 7 of 


Chrift, | Y 
5 | \H E -ereation 8 the world, and 4 
4⁰⁰ Adam and Eve, _ N 

2 2348 T he old world is deſtroyed by a geluge, 
which continued 377 days. 

| 2247. * he Tower of Babel is built about this | 
5 time by Noah's poſterity, upon which | 
-, God miraculouſly confounds their lan- 
' guage, and thus diſperſes them into 

different nations. BEES 
About the ſame time, Noah is ſup- | 

_  Poſed to have parted from his 'rebelli- 
. ous offspring, and to have led a colo- 

ny of the more tractable. into the eaſt, 

and founded the ancient Chineſe mo- 
A Wo: 

2234 The celeſtial obſervations are be at 
5 Babylon, the city which firſt gave birth 
— ...__ to ſciences and learning. 

21 hk Miſraim, the fon of Ham, founds the 
1 kingdom of Egypt, which laſted till 

the conqueſt of ane, 52 5 years 

before Chriſt. 4 
— — 2059 if 


14 


„ 
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2059 Ninus founds the kingdom of Aſſyria, 
which laſted above 1000 years, and out 
of its ruins were formed the Aſſyrians 


= kingdom of the Medes. 

4 1921 The covenant of God made with Abram, 
when he leaves Haran to go into Ca- 
naan, which begins the 430 years of 
ſojourning. _ 


i 
TER, 7 


5 ſtroyed for their wickedneſs. 

4 18 56 The kingdom of Argos and Greece be- 
= gins under Inachus. 

4 1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the 
1 letters. 

_F 16 35 Joſeph dies in Egypt, which concludes 
= the book of Geneſis. 


pt into Attica, and begins the 
kingdom of Athens, in Greece. 


4 gia, and begins the kingdom of Troy. 
F 149 3 Cadmus carried the Phenician letters 1 into 
4 Greece, and built the ci 
Thebes. 


Egypt, and departs from that kingdom 


= of Babylon, thoſe of Nineveh, and the 


5 1897 The cities of Sodom and Gomora de- 


1 I 15 56 Cecrops brings a Colony of Saites from 
1546 Scamander comes from Crete into Phry- 


F of 
3 | 1491 Moſes performs a number of miracles th 


with the Iſraelites, which compleated 
the 430 years of ſojourning. They 
x _ miraculouſly paſs through the Red 
= Sea, and come to the Deſert of Sinai, 
1 r 
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where Mofes receives from God the 


Ten Commandments. 

148 5 The firſt ſhip that end in Givece 
was brought from Egypt by Danaus, 
- who arrived at ROOT: with his fifty 
daughter s. | 


14 5 3 The firſt Olympic games celebrated at 


Olympia, in Greece. 


1452 The Pentateuch, or five firſt books of 
VM oſes, are written in the land of 


Boo qe where he died the year follow- 
aged 110 


5 14 51 The Ilraelites, air Going in the 


"Wilderneſs forty years, are led under 
Joſhua, into the Land of Canaan, 
where they fix themſelves after having 


ſubdued the natives; and the period of 


the ſabbatical year commences. 
20 1798 The rape of Helen by Paris, which in 
11093, gave riſe to the Trojan war, and 
fiege of Troy, by the Greeks, which 


was taken and burnt. 
| 48 David is ſole king of Iſrael. 

10 The T emple is ſolemnif dedicated by 
Solomon. 


896 The city of Cinthage;@ Africa founded 


by queen Dido. 
314 The kingdom of Macedon begins. 
7 53 ra of the building of Rome, in Italy, 


by 5 firſt king of- the Ro- 
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720 Samaria taken, after three years ſiege, 
and the kingdom of Iſrael finiſned by 
Salmanazar, king of Aſfyria, who car- 
ries the ten tribes into captivity. The 
firſt eclipſe of the moon on record. 
6 5g Byzantium (now Conſtantinople) built 
by a Colony of Athenians, - _ 
604 . order of Necho, king of Egypt, ſome 
P henecians failed from the Red Sea, 
round Africa, and returned by the Me- 
0 eden ene 7 iy 
oe | of Miletus, dels into Pepe - 
b conſults the prieſts of Memphis, ac- 
quires the knowledge of geometry, aſ- 
tronomy, and philoſophy; returns in- 
do Greece, calculates eclipſes, gives 
” notions of the univerſe, and maintains 
| _ . that anonly ſupreme intelligence regu· 
5 lates all its motions. 
Maps, globes, and the ſigns of the 
Zodiac, invented by Anaximander the 
ſcholar. of Thales. 
597 Jehoiakin, king of Judah, is carried away 
n "eaptive; by Fan to Ba- 
cyl, ©: 
587 1 he city of Jerafalem taken, after a ſiege 
of 18 months. 
362 The firſt comedy at Athens ated upon a 
maoveable ſcaffold. 5 
559 Cyrus, the firſt king of Penn. 
8 5 35 The kingdom of Babylon finiſhed, that 
city brivg: taken by Cyrus, who, in 
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97: 2114 36, gives an edict OL: the return of 
: the Jews. 
Py P 35 The firſt tragedy acted at Athens, on a 
Waggon, by Theſpi een 
526 Learning i is greatly ag at Athens, 
and a public library firſt founded. 
T 57 5 The ſecond Templeat Jeruſalem finiſhed 
une Darius. : 
509 Tarquin the Seventh, and laſt king of the 
| Romans. is expelled, and Rome is 
governed by two conſuls, and other 
Republican Magiſtrates, till the battle 
of: Fal, being a __ of 46 I 
; years. 
: 504 Sardis wkes aud AR by the Athenians, 
| Which gave occaſion to che Perſian 1 in- 
uvvaſion af Greece. 
5 486 Eickylus, the Greek poet! fiſt gains the 
prize of tragedy. 
481 Xerxes the Great, king of Perſia, begins 
his expedition againſt Greece. 
458 Ezra i is Toe from Babylon to Jeruſalem 
with the captive Jews, and the veſſels 
of gold and ſilver, &c. being ſeventy 
weeks of years, or 490 years before the 
CTrucifixion of our Saviour, 
4 $4 The R Romans ſend to Athens for Solon $ 
4 gr * The ani cee at Rome! and 4 
laws of the twelve tables compilce and 
-__ . ratified. 
(430 The hiſtory of the : Old Teſtament finiſhes 


about 


114.74 


nr . 4 
98 * * 18 3 . — — — 
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about this time. Malachi the laſt of 
the prophets. 

400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſo- 
phy among the Greeks, believes the 
Immortality of the Soul, a ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments ; for which, 
and other ſublime doctrines, he is put 
to death by the Athenians, who ſoon 

” after repent, and erect to his memory 

z a ſtatue of braſs. 

3 31 Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, 

conquers Darius, king of Perſia, and 
other nations of Afta, Dies at Ba- 
 bylon in 323, and his empire is di- 
vided by his generals into four king- 

e So 

285 Pinus of Alexandria, began his Aſ- 

tronomical Ara on Monday June 26, 
being the firſt who 1 che exact 
ſolar year to conſiſt of 365 days, 5 

hours, and 49 minutes. 

284 Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 
employs ſeventy-two interpreters to 
tranſlate the Old Teſtament into the 
Greek language, which | is called the 
Septuagint. 

264 The firſt Punic war begins: and conti- 

nues twenty-three years. | 

The chronology of the Arundelian mar- 

bles compoſed, _. 

260 The Romans firſt concern themſelves i 5 
naval 
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naval affairs, and defeat the Cartha- 
Fin at e. 

237 niz the Carthaginian, cauſes his 

> ſon Hannibal, at nine years old, to 

- __ ſwear eternal enmity to the Romans. 

5 218 The ſecond Punic war begins, and con- 
© tines ſeventeen years. 
Hannibal paſſes the Alps, and defeats the 
Romans in ſeveral battles, but being 
amuſed by his women does not im- 
prove his victories by the ſtorming of 
Rome. 
| 190 The firſt Roman army enters Aſia, and 
from the ſpoils of Antiochus brings 
the Aſiatic luxury firſt to Rome. 
168 Perſeus defeated by the Romans, which 
ends the Macedonian kingdom. | 
167 The firſt library erected at Rome, of 
books brought from Macedonia. 
2 16 3 The government of Judea under the 
Maccabees begins, and continues 126 
years. 
146 Carthage, the rival to 8 is razed 
© t& the ground by the Romans. 
135 The hiſtory of the Apocrypha ends. 
$3 Julius Cæſar makes his firſt expedition 
into Bien. 
47 The battle of Pharſalia between Cæſat 
and Pompey, in which che latter is 
dees, 
The Alexandrian library burnt t by ac- 


eident. 
4 5 The 
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45 The war of Africa, in which Cato kills 
DB |. OO 
The folar year Mc by ber. 

44 Cæſar, the W of the Roman con- 
querors, after having fought fifty pitch - 

; ed battles, and flain 1,192,000 men, 


is killed in the ſenate houſe by con- 
| ſpirators. 


31 The battle of Actium ton in which 
Mark Anthony and Cleopatra are to- 
tally defeated by Otavius, nephew to 
. . 
| 30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Otta- 
Vvuius, upon which Anthony and Cleo- 
patra put themſelves to death, and 
Egypt is reduced to a Roman pro- 
„ 
27 Octavius, by a decree of the ſenate, ob- 
tains the title of Auguſtus Cæſar, and 
an abſolute exemption from the laws, 


and is properly: the firſt Roman Em- 


peror. 


8 Rome at this time is fifty miles i in cir- 
 curnference,,, and. contains. 46 3,000 
men fit to bear arms. 

The Temple of Janus is ſhut by Au- 


guſtus, as an emblem of univerſal | 
peace; and, 


JESUS CHRIST i is born, on Monday, 
December 2 . 
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12 Jeſus 


After Chrit 8 3 | | | 
12 Jeſus Chun di ſputes with the Doftors 
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, 3 46. Tit AY #77 


in the Temple. 


27 Jeſus Ch {tis baptized in the wilderneſ | 


K 

"IT F Chriſt crucified on Fiiday, April 3. 

at three o'clock P. M. His Reſur- 

rection, on Sunday April 5. His Af. 

 "renfion, Thurſday May _ 
hy. St. Paul converted. 
39 St. Matthew writes his Goſpel: 

Pontius Pilate kills himſelf. 


"40 The name of Chriſtians firſt given at 


"Antioch to the followers of Chriſt. 


43 Claudius Cæſar's expedition into Britain, 


44 St. Mark writes his Goſpel. 
49 London is founded by the Romans. 
* Caractacus, the Britiſh king, 1 Is carried in 
chains to Rome. 


ſalem. 


52 The council of the Apoſtles at Jeru- 1 


55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel. 
5 9 The emperor Nero puts his mother and 


brothers to death. Perſecutes the 


Druids in Britain. 
61 Boadicea, the Britiſh queen, defeats the 


Romans; but is conquered ſoon after 


buy Suetonius, governor of Britain. 
62 St. Paul is ſent in bonds to Rome. 


Writes his Epiſtles between 5; 1 and 66. 


6 3 T he Acts of the Apoſtles written, 
3 3 Chnſtianity 
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63 Chriſtianity is ſuppoſed to be introduced 
into Britain by St. Paul, or ſome of 
his diſciples, e this time. 
64 Rome ſet on fire, and burned fot fix 
5 ä upon which began (under Nero) 
the firſt perſecution IT the Chri- 
1 tians. 
67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. 
, Lad Whilk the factious Jews are teſtr oving 
1 one another with mutual fury, Titus, 
tte Roman general takes Jeruſalem, 
2 Which is yak at to'the ground, and the 
13 plough made to paſs over it. | 
1 8 3 - Thephiloſophers expelled Rome by Do- i 
1 mitian. 
= 89 Julius . governor ibf South Bri- 
tin, to. protect the civilized Britons 
from the incurſions of the Caledo- 
nians, builds a line of forts between 
the rivers Forth and Clyde; defeats 
the Caledonians under Galgacus, on 
the Grampian hills; and firſt fails 
round Britain, which he difcovers to -- 
be an iſland. 
96 St. John the Evangeliſt v wrote his Haves 
lation; and his Goſpel in 979. _ 
121 The Caledonians re- conquer from the 
: Romans all the ſouthern parts of Scot- 
land; upon which the Emperor Adrian 
builds a wall between Newcaſtle and 
Carliſle; but this alſo proving inef- 
tectual, Pollius Urbicus, the Roman 


een 
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general, ahout the year N epa 
10 Sl 9 3 2 by a 

wall four yards chic 
s e ewith war cds; when they 
wers all-banifhed: Judea. 


4 writes his firſt. Apology for the 


_ Chriſtians. 
2M A number de hangen appet bo- this 
and Aida 2% io ate: (nd) 
1 5a Tha Emperor Sa Pius ſtops the 
coll perſecuti qm againſt theoChriſtians. 
17 The: int found in a-caſk. 


222 About this time:the Roman empire be⸗ 


00 Va ins“ tos ſinſæ under its Own \ weight. 
The Barbarians begin their irruptions, 


ng and the Goths have annual tribute not 


to moleſt the empire. 
250 Valerius is taken priſoner by Sapor, king 
ol Perſia, and flead alive. 


274 Silk firſt brought from India; PR ma- 


0 "oi ene it introduced 1 into Europe 


by the clergy in England, in 1534. 


251 Two Emperors and two Cæſars, march 


to defend the four quarters of the em- 
| pire., i 
306 Conſtantine the Greer begins his 1 reign, 
308 Cardinals firſt, began. 


373 The tenth perſecution ends. by: an evict 
of Conſtantine, who favours the Chriſ- 
tans, and gives full liberty to their re- 


ligion. | 


by ſome monks,. in 551; firſt worn 
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314 Three biſhops, or fathers, are ſent from ö 
Britain to aſſiſt at the council of Arles. 


32 ; The firſt general council at Nice, when 


318 fathers attended, againſt Arius, 
the founder of Arianiſm, where was 
compoſed the famous Nicene Creed. 
328 Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire 
from Rome to Byzantium, which is 
thereafter called Conſtantinople. 


331 Conſtantine orders all the heathen tem- 
ples to be deſtroyed. 


36 3 T he Roman Emperor Julian, ſurnamed 


the Apoſtate, endeavours in vain to 
rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem. 
304 The Roman empire is divided into the 
_ Eaftern ( Conſtantinople the capital), 
and Weſtern (of which Rome conti- 
nued to be the capital) each being 
no under the government of differ- 
ent emperors. 
400 Bells invented by Biſhop Paulinus of 
dein 
404 The kingdom of Caledonia, or r Scotland, 
revives under Fergus. 


406 The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi ſpread 


into France and Spain, by a conceſſion 

of Honorius, Emperor of the Welt. 
410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, 
EKing of the Viſi-Goths. 


412 The Vandals begin their . in 


8 i 
* 420 The 
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420 The kingdom of France begins upon the | 
| Lower Rhine, under Pharamond. ; 
426 The Romans, reduced to extremities at 
| home, withdraw their troops from Bri- 
tain, and never return; adviſing the 
Britons to arm in their own defence, 
aangdltruſt to their own valour. — 
446 The Britons, now left to themſelves, q 
are greatly haraſſed by the Scots and 
Picts, upon which they once more 
make their complaint to the Romans, 
(which they entitle The Groans of the 
_ Britons) but receive no aſſiſtance. 
447 Attila (furnamed the Scourge of God) 
with his Huns, ravage the 3 
5 empire. ; 
449 Vortigern, King of the Bricons, invites 
the Saxons into Britain, againſt the 
Scots and Pits. _ 4 
455 The Saxons, having repulſed the Scots 
and Picts, invite over more of their 


OI e 
r Fee . 


countrymen, and begin to eſtabliſh I 
themſelves in Kent, ander Hengiſt. 1 
476 The Weſtern empire is finiſhed 523 years 
after the battle of Pharſalia; upon the 
ruins of which ſeveral new ſtates ariſe j 
in Italy and other parts, conſiſting of 
Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other Bar- 
barians, under whom literature is ex- 
tinguiſhed, and the works of the learn- K 
5 6. deſtroyed.” _B 6 


496 Clovis, King of France, hapfited, ou 3 
| Chriſtianity DW in chat kingdom. 
590-3 Prince 
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508 Prince Arthur begins his reign over the 
Britons. 

513 Conſtantinople beſieged by Vitolianus, 
whoſe fleet is burnt by a ſpeculum of 
MR 

516 The computing of time by the Chriſian 

9 85 Ara 1s introduced by Dionyſius the 

monk, 

529 The codex of Juſtinian, the Eaſtern Em- 

: peror, is publiſhed. 

3 57 A terrible plague all over Europe, Aſia, 

: and Africa, which continues near fifty 
ears. 

58 1 Latin ceaſed to be ſpoken about this 

time in Italy. 

596 Auguſtin the monk comes into England 

; With forty monks. . 

606 Here begins the power of the Popes, by 

a the conceſſions of DE; peer p 

e the BAR-- 

| 622 Mahomet, the falſe prophet, Ges from 

Mecca to Medina, in Arabia, in the 
44th year of his age, and 1oth of his 
miniſtry, when he laid the foundation 
of the Saracen empire, and from whom 
the Mahometan princes to this day 
claim their deſcent. His followers 
compute their time from this æra, 
which in Arabic is called Hegira, that 
is, The Flight.” 

6 37 ee is taken by the Saracens or 

followers of Mahomet. 
ES 5 eee 
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640 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by the 

Saracens, and the grand library there 
burnt by order of Omar, their caliph 
on prince, 

6 53 The Saracens now extend their eonqueſts - 
on every ſide, and retaliate the bar- 
barities of the Goths and Vandals up- 

on their poſterity, 

664 Glaſs Invented | in England by Benalt, a 

ntl monk. 

| 685 The Sete r a nde &rupple of 

near 150 years, are totally expelled 
by the Saxons, and driven into > Wales 
and Cornwall. 

713 The Saracens conquer Spain. E 

7 48 The computing of years from the birth 

of Chriſt began to be uſed in hiſtory. 
7⁴9 The race of Abbas became caliphs of 
the Saracens, and encourage learning. 

762 The city of Bagdad, upon the Tigris, 

is made the capital of the caliphs of 
the houſe of Abbas. 

800 Charlemagne, King of France, begins 
the empire of Germany, afterwards | 
called the Weſtern Empire; gives the 

preſent narnes to thewinds and months; 

endeavours to reſtore learning in Eu- 
rope, but mankind are not yet diſ- 
|. poſed for it, being ſolely cagtofied 1 in 

military enterprizes. 72 <1 

826 Harold, King of Denmark, dethroned 

12 his fubjects for being a Chriſtian. 
* 828 Egbert, 
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328 Egbert, king of Weſſex, unites the hep- 
| tarxrchy by the name of England. 

838 The Scots and Picts have a decifive bat- 

5 tle, in which the former prevail, and 

b̃bboth kingdoms are united under Ken- 
neth, which begins the ſecond period 

0 the Scottiſh hiſtory. 

867 The Danes begin their ravages in Eng- 
land. 

ys Alfred the Great, a r ſubduing hs Da- 
| niſh invaders, (againſt whom he fought 
fifty-ſix battles by ſea and land) com- 

_ poles his body of laws; divides Eng- 
land into counties, hundreds, and tyth- 
ings ; erects county courts, and founds 
the Univerſity of Oxford about this 

time! 

91ſß The Univerſity of Cambridge ned 

9 36 The Saracen empire 1s divided by uſur- 
pation into ſeven kingdoms. 

97 5s Pope Boniface VII. is depoſed, and ba- 

niſhed for his crimes. _ 

979 Coronation oath firſt uſed in England. 

Juries firſt inſtituted in England. 

991 The figures in arithmetic are brought 
into Europe by the Saracens from 
Arabia. Letters of the e were 

hitherto uſed. 
996 Otho III. makes, the empire of Ger- | 
many elective. 
999 Boleſlaus, the firſt King of Polind.. 
1000 Paper made of cotton rags was in uſe ; 
P E 


that. 
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that of linen rags in 1170; the ma- 
nufactory introduced into England at 
Dartford, in 1588. 

1005, All the old churches are re-built about 
this time in a new manner of archi- 
tecture. 


1017 Canute, King of Denmark, gets poſſeſ- | 


ſion of England. 


1040 The Danes, ſive ſeveral engagements 


with various ſucceſs, are about this 
time driven out of Scotland, and ne- 
ver again return in a hoſtile manner. 


1041 T he Saxon line reſtored under Edward 
the Confeſſor. 


104 3 T he Turks (a nation of adventurers from 
+  'Tartary, ſerving hitherto in the armies 
of contending princes) become formi- 


dable, and take poſſeſſion of Perſia. 


1054 Leo IX. the firſt Pope that kept up an 


e ee 
1057 Malcolm III. King of Scotland, Kills 
- the tyrant Macbeth at Dunſinane. and 
marries the princeſs Margaret, titer 
to Edgar Atheling. 
x06 5 The Turks take Jeruſalem from the Sa- 
ET, - So: 


1066 The conqueſt of England by William, 


( ſurnamed the Baſtard) duke of Nor- 
mandy, in the battle of Haſtings, 
where Harold is ſlam. 
1070 William introduces the feudal law. 
Muſical notes inventdde. 
1075 Henry 
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1075 . IV. emperor of Germany, and 


: Pres quarrel about the nomina- 
= ot th 


e German biſhops : Henry, 
in penance, walks barefooted to the 


pope, towards the end of January. 


1076 Juſtices of che Peace firſt appointed in 


England. 
1080 Doomiday- book began t to be compiled 
by order of William, from a ſurvey ot 


all the eſtates in England, and finiſhed 
in 1086. 


Phe Tower of London built by ditto, to 


curb his Engliſh ſubjects. - 


1091 The Saracens in Spain, being hard 
5 preſſed by the Spaniards, call to their 
aſſiſtance Joſeph, king of Morocco; 

by which the Moors get poſſeſſion of 


all the Saracen dominions in Spain. 


1096 The firſt Cruſade to the Holy Land is 
begun under ſeveral Chriſtian princes, 


to drive the infidels from Jeruſalem. 


princes, dies in England, where he had 
been permitted to reſide as a ſubject. 


1118 The order of the Knights Templars in- 


ſtituted, to defend the ſepulchre at Je- 


ruſalem, and to Protect the Chriſtian 
ſtrangers. 


1151 The canon law collected by Gintian, a 


monk of Boulogne. 


1 1164 The Teutonic order of religious Knights 


begins in Germany. 


3 1172 Henry 


„the laſt of the Saxon 
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1172 Henry II. king of England, (and firſt of 
N the Plantagenets) takes poſſeſſion of 
Ireland; which, from that period, has 
been governed by an Engliſh e 
or lord-lieutenant. 
1176 England is divided be Henry into ſix 
circuits, and juſtice is diſpenſed by 
itinerant judges. 
1180 Glaſs windows began to be uſed | 1n bri- 
Vyoate houſes in England. — 
1181 T he laws of England are digeſted | 
bout this time, by Glanville. | 
N 1182 Pope Alexander III. compelled the kings 
of England and France to hold the 
ſtirrups of his ſaddle when he mounted 
1. ah, 7 ot 
1186 The great conjunction of the ſun and 
moon, and all the planets, in Labra, 
happened in September. 
1192 The battle of Aſcalon, in Judea, in which 
lg Richard, king of England, defeats Sa- 
ladin's army. 5 
4 194 Dieu et mon Droit firſt uſed as a motto by 
Richard, on a victory over the French 
1200 Chimnies not known in England. 
Surnames now began to be uſed ; firſt 
Y among the nobility. > 
1208 London incorporated, and obtained their f 
flirſt charter for electing their lord- 
mayor, and other magiltrates : from 
King John. 
1215 Magna 
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1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by King John 
and the barons of England. 
Court of Common-Pleas eſtabliſhed. 
1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, un- 
| der Gingis-Khan, emerge from the 
northern parts of Aſia, over-run all 
the Saracen empire: and, in imitation 


of former conquerors, carry death and 
deſolation wherever they march. 


1233 The inquiſition begun in 1204, 1s now 


truſted to the Dominicans. _ 

12 33 The houſes in London, and other cities in 
England, France, and Germany, ſtill 

thatched with ſtraw, 

1253 The famous aſtronomical tables are com- 
poſed by Alonſo, king of Caſtile. 

1258 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes 

the empire of the Saracens. © 

136 3 Acho, king of Norway, invades Scot- 
land with 160 fail, and lands 20,000 
men at the mouth of the Clyde, who 
are cut to pieces by Alexander III. 

wWjho recovers the Weſtern Iſles. + 

1264 The commons of England firſt ſum- 
moned to parliament about this time. 

1209 The Hamburgh mrs ace? nrporated 

in England. 

1273 The empire of the preſent Auftrian fa- 
mily begins in Germany. 

1232 Lewellyn, prince of Wales, defeated ad | 
killed by Edward J. who unites that 
Principale to England. : 

P2884 Eq- 
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1284 Edward II. born at Carnarvon, 18 the 


firſt prince of Wales. 
128 85 Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies, 
and that kingdom is diſputed by twelve 
Candidates, who ſubmit their claims 
to the arbitration of Edward, king of 


England; which lays the foundation 


of a long and deſolating war between 
both nations. 


: 1293 There is a regular cee of Engliſh 


parliaments from this 2 being the 
22d of Edward I. 


1298 The preſent Turkiſh empire wegink | in 


Bithynia, under Ottoman. 


Süver-Haſted knives, 1 88 | and cups, 


a great luxury. 


Tallow- candles ſo great a luxury, that 
ſplinters of wood were uſed for lights. 


Wine fold by apothecaries as a cordial. 


-1 302 The Mariner's Compaſs invented, or 


improved, by Givia, of Naples. 


1307 The beginning of the Swiſs Cantons. 
1308 The popes remove to "Avignon, in 


France, for 70 years. 


15 1 310 Lincoln's-Inn ſociety eſtabliſhed. 


1314 The battle of Bannockburn, between 
Edward II. and Robert Bruce, which 
_ eſtabliſhes the latter on the throne of 
Scotland. 


1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at York, 


which, ſays Edward III. may prove 


of 


= 
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of great benefit to us and our ſub- 
= jects. 

I 1; 37 The firſt comet whoſe ebe 15  deſer ibed | 
with aſtronomical exactneſs. 

I 340 Gunpowder and guns firſt invented by 
Swartz, a monk of Cologn; 1346, 
Edward III. had four pieces of can- 
non, which gained him the battle of 
Creſſy; in 1 346 bombs and mortars 

were invented. 
Oil painting firſt made uſe of by John 
Vancck;. 

Nerald's college intimen in England. 
1344 The firſt creation to titles by Patent 
uſed by Edward III. 

Oold firſt coined in England. . 

1346 The battle of Durham, in which David, 

. king of Scots, is taken priſoner. 

1349 The Order. of the Garter inſtituted in 

England, by Edward III. altered in 

1557. and conſiſts of 26. knights. i 
1352 The Turks firſt enter Europe- "" 
13 $6 The battle of Poitiers, in which King 95 
lohn of France and his ſon are taken 
priſoners by Edward the Black Prince. 

13 57 Coals firſt brought to London. 

1358 Arms of England and France firſt quar- 

| ____ tered by Edward III. 

1362 The law pleadings in England changed 
from French to Engliſh, as a favour 
of Edward III. to his people. OS 

John W ickc]: fre, an Ene uma, 99 
6 to 
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0 to call in queſtion the doctrines of the 


church of Rome about this time; 


whoſe followers are called Lollards. 


I 386 A company of linen weavers from the 


Netherlands eſtabliſhed in London. 


1368 The battle of Otterburn between Hot- ” 


ſpur and the earl of Douglas. 


1391 Cards invented in France for the king's 


amulement. 


4 1399 Weſtminſter Abbey rebuilt and enlarged, 


Weſtminſter Hall ditto. o 
Order of the Bath inſtituted at the coro- 


nation of Henry IV. renewed in 172 55 i 
conſiſting of 38 knights. 


1411 The univerſity of St. Andrews, i in Scot- 


land, founded. 


1415 The battle of Agincourt gained over the 


French by Henry V. of England. 
1428 The Siege of Orleans, the firſt blow to 
the Engliſh power in France, 
1440 Printing invented by L. Koſtar, at Haer- 
lem, in Holland; brought into Eng- 
land by W. Caxton, a mercer of Lon- 
8 den, 1471. 
1448 The Vatican Library Wande at Rome. 


The ſca breaks in at Port, in Holland, 


and drowns 100,090 people. 


7x 45 3 Conſtantinople taken by the Turks, 


: which ends the Eaſtern empire. 

| 1454 The univerſity of Glaſgow, 1 in Scotland 
found ed. 

1460 En- 


3 


1 
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1460 Engraving and etening on copper in- 
1 8 vented. 

1477 The unuverlity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, 
founded. 
wa 3 Richard III. king of England; and laſt 
of the Plantagenets, is defeated and 

| killed at the battle of Boſworth, by 
Henry (Tudor) VII. which puts an 
end to the civil wars between the 
houſes of. York and are after a 
cConteſt of thirty years. 5 
1486 Henn eſtabliſnes fifty yeomen of the 
guards; the firſt ſtanding army. 5 

1489 Maps and fea - charts firſt brought to 
TEL England by Bartholomew Columbus. 
1491 William Groceyn introduces the ſtudy 
of the Greek gUege: into Eng- 
land. 
The dene hitherto a farinalable ene 


my to the native Spaniards, are en- 


tirely ſubdued by Ferdinand, and be- 
come ſubjects to that prince on cer- 
tain conditions, which are ill obſerved 
: by the Spaniards, whole clergy uſe the 
Inquiſition in all its tortures; and, in 
1609, near one million of the Moors 
are driven from Spain to the oppoſite 
coaſt of Africa, from whence they 
originally came. —- 
| 1492 America firſt diſcovered by Columbus, 
EZ 2 CGenoeſe, in the ſervice of Spain. 
1494 Algebra firſt known 1 in Europe. 
£5. 492 The 
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1497 The Portugueſe firſt fail to the Faſt-In- 

dies, by the Cape of Good Hope. 

South- America diſcovered 7 Americus 

r 

14 499 North - America diſcovered for Henry 

VII. by Cabot. 

1500 Maximilian divides the empire of Ger- 

many into ſix circles, and adds four 

more in 1512. 

I 150 5 Shillings firſt coined in End. 
1509 Gardening introduced into England from 
the Netherlands, from whence vege- 
tables were imported hitherto. 

? th 3 The battle of F lowden, in which James 
the Fourth, king of Scotland, is killed, 

with the flower of his nobility. 

I 577 Martin Luther began the Reformation. 
Fzgypt is conquered by the Turks. 

7 $18 Magellan, in the ſervice of Spain, firſt 
diſcovers the ſtrait of tage name in 
South-America. 

1520 Henry VIII. for his writings in favour 

of popery, receives the title of De- 
fender of the Faith from his holineſs, 

7 529 The name of Proteſtant takes its riſe 

from the Reformed proteſting againſt 

the church of Rome, at the dict of 
| Spires, in Germany. 

1534 The Reformation takes place in Eng- 

e land, under Henry VIII. 

Kar, Religious houſes diſſolved by ditto. 

1539 T he firſt Engliſh edition of the Bible 

authoriſec; 
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authoriſed ; the preſent tranſlation | 


finiſhed in 1611. 


1539 About this time cannon begun to be uſed 


in ſhips. 


; 1543 Silk ſtockings firſt worn by the Pronch 


king; firſt worn in England by Queen 
Elizabeth, in 156: The ſteel frame 
for weaving invented by the Rev. Mr. 
Lee, of John's Sahne Cambridge, 
1 
Pins firſt uſed i in England, before which 


time the ladies uſed ſkewers. 


0 544 Good lands let in England at one ſhil- 


ling per acre. 
1545 The famous Council of Trent begins 


and continues 18 years. 


3 546 Firſt law in England eſtabliſhing the i in- 


tereſt of money at 10 per cent. 


1549 Lords lieutenants of counties inſtituted 5 


in England. 
1550 Horſe- guards inſtituted in 1 England. 


1555 The Ruſſian N etabithed in 


* England. 

| 1558 Queen Elizabeth begins her reign. 

1 560 The Reformation in Scotland completed 
by John Knox. 

1563 Knives firſt made in Eagland; 


1572 The great maſſacre of Proteſtants at 


Paris. 
1 1579 The Dutch ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, 
"and the 5 of Holland begins. 


79 Engliſh 
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1579 Engliſh Eaſt-India Company incorpo- 


rated; eſtabliſhed in 1600. 
Engliſh Turkey Company incorporated, 


I 580 Sir Francis Drake returns from his voy- 
age round the world, being the firſt 8 


Engliſh circum- navigator. 


Parochial regiſter firſt appointed i in Eng- | 


land. 


1 582. FORE Gregory W the New Stile 


in Italy; the 5th of October being 
counted the 1 5th. 


1 58 3 Tobacco firſt brought from Virginia | 


Ff 
1 587 Mary Queen of Scots is beheaded by 


order of Elizabeth, after 18 years 


impriſonment. 


91 588 The Spaniſh armada deſtroyed by Drake 


and other Engliſh admirals. 
Henry IV. paſſes the Edi& of Nantz, 
tolerating the Proteſtants. _ 
158g Coaches firſt introduced into England 
hackney act in 1693. 


I $ 90 Band of Penſioners inſtituted in Eng- 


land. 
1591 Trinity College, Dublin, TEE 


1597 Watches firſt brought | into Engng from 


Germany. 
#605 Decimal arithmetic invented at Mues. 


1603 weep Elizabeth (the laſt of the Tu- 


dors) dies, and nominates James VI. 
of Scotland, (and firſt of the Stuarts) 
as her ſucceſſor, which unites both 


Kingdoms 


16 
5 
16 
3 p 
D 
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kingdoms: under the name of Great- 5 
* Britain. d 
| 1605 The Gunpowder - Plot el at 

Meſtmiſter; being a project of the 
Roman Catholics to blow up the 
ö "on and both houſes of parliament. 
| 1606 Oaths of allegiance firſt adminiſtered in 
England. 

1608 Galileo, of Florence, firſt diſcovers 10 
ſatellites about the planet Saturn, by 
the teleſcope, then juſt invented in 
_ Holland. 
1610 Henry IV. 1s murdered at ' Paris by Ra- 
villiac, a prieſt. 
1611 Baronets firſt created in England oy 
James I. 
1614 Napier, of Mardhefion, in Scotland 1 in- 
vents the logarithms. _ 
1616 T he firſt permanent ſettlement in Vir- 

FSinis. 

161 19 W. Harvey, an Engliſhman, ee 

the doctrine of the circulation of the 

blood, which had been firſt broached 

by Servetius, a French phyſician, in 

1620 The broad ſilk manufacture from raw 
] ſilk introduced into England. 

1621 New England planted by the Panos: | 

| 1625 King James dies, and is ſucceeded by his 

„ö; — 
The iſland of e, the firſt =; 
1 
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liſh ſettlement 1 in the Weſt Indies, is 
Ta planted. 
16 32 The battle of Lutzen, in which Guſtavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, and as 
of the Proteſtants in Germany, | 
killed, „ 
1635 Province of Maryland planted by Lord I - 
Baltiwore. 1 
Regular poſts eſtabliſhed from London 1 
to Scotland, Ireland, &c. _ 1 
1640 King Charles diſobliges his Scots fub- 


jects, on which their army, under Ge- | 1 
neral Leſley, enters England and takes 
Newcaſtle, being encouraged By the 11 


malcontents in England. 
The maſſacre in Ireland, en 40,000 
Engliſh Proteſtants were killed. 1 
1642 King Charles impeaches five refractory It 
members, which begins the civil war 
„ n England,” 
1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, &c. firſt jenpoſed 
by parkament. | 16 
1649 Charles I. beheaded by Colwell at 
Whitehall, January 3o, aged 49. 
1654 Cromwell aſſumes the protectorſhip. 16 
1655 The Engliſh, under Admiral Penn, take 
Iamaica from the Spaniards. _ 16 
16 58 Cromwell dies, and is ſucceeded in the 
Protectorſnip by his ſon Richard. 3 
1660 King Charles II. is reſtored by Monk, {MW 16. 
commander of the army, after an exie iſ 
of twelve years in France and Holland. 16: 
1660 Th 
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1660 The people of Denmark, being g oppreſſed 


by the nobles, ſurrender their privi- 


leges to Frederic III. Who becomes 


abſolute. 


| 1662 The Royal Society eſtabliſhed at Lon- 
don by Charles II. 


1663 Carolina planted; 17 28 divided i into two. 


ſeparate governments, 
1664 The New Netherlands, in North Ame- 


rica, conquered from the Swedes and 


Dutch, by the Enghſh. 

166 5 The plague rages in London, and car- 
tries off 68,000 perſons: 

1666 The great fire of London began Sept. 2, 


5 and continued three days, in which 


were deſtroyed 400 ſtreets. 
| Tea firſt uſed in England. 
1667 The peace of Breda, which confirms to 


the Engliſh the New Netherlands, now 


known by the names of Penſylvania, 
New York, and New Jerſey. 
1668 The peace of Aix-la- Chapelle. 


St. James's Park planted, and made a tho- : 


roughfare for public uſe by Charles II. 


1670 The Engliſh Hudſon's Bay Company 


incorporated. 


land. 


| 167 2 Lewis XIV. Over-runs great part of Hol- ; 


. African company eſtabliſhed. 
a 167 8 The peace of Nimeguin. 
; The habeas corpus att paſſed. | 
1680 A great comet appeared, and from its 


nearnels 
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_ nearneſs to our earth alarmed the in- | 


| habitants, It continued viſible from 
November 3 to March 9. | 


William Penn, a Quaker, receives a 


charter for 1 Penſylvania. 


168 4 Charles II. dies, aged 5 5, and is ſuc- 


ceeded by his brother James II. 


The Duke of Monmouth, natural ſon to 
Charles II. raiſes a 243, 160 but is 


| defeated at the battle of Sedgemore, 
and beheaded. _ 
The edict of Nantes is revoked by Lewis 


XIV. and the Proteſtants are greatly: 


diſtreſſed. 


1” 1688 The revolution in Great Britain begins 


November 5. 

King James abdicates, and retires to 
France, December 3. 

King William and Queen Mary, daugh- 


ter and ſon-in-law to James, are pro- 


claimed February 16. 
V Dundee ſtands out for James in 
Scotland, but is killed by General 


| | Mackey, at the battle of Killycrankie, 
upon which the Highlanders diſperſe. 


16 99 The land- tax paſſed in England. 
The toleration act paſſed in ditto. 


Several biſhops are deprived for not tak- 1 


ing the oaths to William. 

«TH 9⁰ The battle of the Boyne, gained by Wil- 

lam againſt James, in Ireland. 
1691 The 


1 
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1691 T he war in Ireland finiſhed by the ſur- 
render of Limerick to William. 
1692 The Engliſh and Dutch fleets, com- 


French Fleet off La Hogue. 


1693 Bayonets at the end of loaded muſquets | 


firſt uſed by the French againſt the 
confederates in the battle of Turin. 
The Duchy of Hanover made the ninth 
Kt drace. ET 


| Bank of England cſlabliſhed by King 


William. 
The firſt public lottery 1 was drawn this 


year. 
King William's army. 


William reigns alone. 
Stamp duties inſtituted in England. 
1696 The peace of Ryſwick. 
1699 The Scots ſettled a colony at the iſthmus 


Caledonia. 


, 1700 Charles XII. of Seen LRN RF reign. 


the 68th year of his age. 
1701 Pruſſia erected into a kingdom. 


| pel in foreign parts eſtabliſhed. 
1702 King William dies, aged 50, and is ſuc- 
| ceeded by Queen Anne, daughter to 


manded by Admiral Ruſſel, defeat the 


Maffacre of Highlanders at Glencoe, by 
B98 Queen Mary dies at the age of 3 3, and | 


: of Darian, in America, and called it 
. i King James II. dies at St. Germans, 1 in 


Society for the propagation of the Gol. 


An II. Who, vl the Emperor 
, and 
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and States General, renews the 1 war 


a gainſt France and Spain. 
1704 Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards by 
Admiral Rooke. 


The battle of Blenheim won by the Duke 


of Marlborough and allies, againſt the 
"Prench.:-- 


The Court of | Exchequer inſtituted in 


England. 


1706 The treaty of Union betwixt England | 


and Scotland, ſigned July 22. 


The battle of Rarnillics won. by Mail: i 


5 borough and the allies. 
1707 The firſt Britiſh parliament, 


1708 Minorca taken from the Spaniards by 


General Stanhope. 


The battle of Oudenarde won by Marl- 


borough and the allies. 


Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and 


given to the Duke of Savoy. 


1709 Peter the Great, Czar of Muſcovy, Jefrats 


Charles XII. at Pultowa, who flies to 
"Turkey. ---- 

The battle of Malplaquet won by Marl- 
borough and alles. 


1710 Queen Anne changes the Whig miniſtry 

for others more favourable to the in- 

_ tereſt of her brother, the late Pre- 
tender. 

The cathedral church of St. Paul, $a; 


1 0 rebuilt by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
_ 


| 17 


7 


= 
3 1 as i 
7 | - 
* 
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in 37 years, at one million expence, 
y a duty on coals, 


171 3 'The peace of Utrecht, whereby New- 


foundland, Nova Scotia, New? Britain, 


and Hudſon- 8 Bay, in North America, 


were yielded to Great Britain; Gib- 
raltar and Minorca, in Europe, were 


alſo confirmed to the ſaid crown by 


this treaty. 


17 14 Queen Anne dies, aged 50, and s ſuc- 
ceeded by George I. 
Intereſt reduced to five cent. 


1715 Lewis XIV. dies, and is 8 by 
his great grandſon, Lewis XV. the late 


king of France. 


The rebellion in Scotland begins in * 5 


tember under the Earl of Mar, in fa- 
vour of the Pretender. The action 


of Sheriff muir, and the ſurrender of 


Preſton, both in November, when the 
rebels diſperſe, 


1716 The Pretender married the princeſs So- 


bieſka, grand- daughter of John So- 
bieſki, late king of Poland. 


An act paſſed for Teptennial parliaments. 
1719 Lombe's ſilk-throwing machine, con- 
| _ taining 26,586 wheels, erected at Der- 


by; takes up one-eighth of a mile; 
one water wheel moves the reſt. 


| 1727 King George dies, in the 68th year of 


his age; and is ſucceeded by his only 
{on George II. 
1727 Inocula- 


a 
' : 
— 
"x 7 
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1727 Inoculation firſt tried on criminals with 
dees 

Ruſſia, formerly a dukedom, i is now el. 
tabliſhed as an empire. 

17 32 Kouli Khan uſurps the Perſian theone, 
and conquers the Mogul empire. 
Several public ſpirited gentlemen begin 
5 the ſettlement of Georgia, in America. 
17 39 Leben of marque iſſued out in Britain 
againſt Spain July 21, and war de- 

ee ee 
; 174 3 The battle of Dettingen won by the Eng- 
- liſh and allies, in favour of the queen 
of Hungary. 
1744 War declared againſt France. 
Commodore Anſon returns from his 
voyage round the world. 
174 45 The allies loſe the battle of F ontenoy. 
The rebellion breaks out in Scotland, 
and the Pretender's army defeated by 
the duke of Cumberland, at Culloden, 
0 ii, . 
; 1746 Britiſh Linen Company . 
1745 The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which 
a reſtitution of all places taken during 
13 the war was to be made on all ſides. 
. 1749 P he intereſt on the Britiſh funds reduced 
to three per cent. 
- Britiſh Herring Fiſhery incorporated. 
5 12751 Antiquarian Society at London incor- 
ported. 
1752 The new file introduced into Great 
; Britain; 
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Britain; the third of September being 5 
counted the, fourteenth. _ 

1 15 53 The Britiſh Muſeum erected at Monta- 
_ gue Houſe, 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce inſtituted in London. 
1755 Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake. 
1756 One hundred and forty-ſix Engliſhmen 
are confined in the black hole at Cal- 
cutta, in the Eaſt Indies, by order of 
the Nabob, and 123 Wand dead che 
next morning. 
Marine Society eſtabliſhed in 1 London. 
1757 Damien attempted to aſſaſſinate the 
French king. 
7 59 General Wolf is killed in the battle of 
Quebec, which is inen oy the 
Engin, 5 
2008 King George II. dies October 23 in 
the 77th year of his age; and is ſuc- 
coeeded by his preſent. Majeſty, who, lt 
on the 22d of September, 1761, Wi 
married the princeſs Charlotte, of Fe 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz. 
1762 War declared againſt Spain. 
Peter III. emperor of Ruſſia, 1> depoſed, 
impriſoned, and murdered. _ 
American Philoſophical Society elta 
bliſhed at Philadelphia. 
George Auguſtus Frederic, Prince of 5 
Wales, born Auguſt 12. 
25 FT 


1763 
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1763 T he definitive treaty of peace between 
Great Britain, France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, concluded at Paris, February 
10, which confirms to Great-Britain 
the extenſive provinces of Canada, Eaſt 
and Weſt Florida, and part of Louiſi- 
ana, in North America; alſo the iſ- 
lands of Grenada, St. Vincent's, Do- 
minica, and Tobago, in the Weſt- 
n Indes 
1764 The parliament granted 10,0001. to Mr. 
Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the lon- 
gitude by his Time-Piece. 
176 5 His Majeſty's royal charter for incorpo- 
rating the Society of Artiſts. 
An act paſſed annexing the ſovereignty 
ol the Iſland of Man to the crown of 
Great- Britain. 
176⁵ April 21, a ſpot or macula of the Sun, 
8 more than thrice the bigneſs of our 
eeee.urth, paſſed the ſun's centre. 
1768 AO: of painting eſtabliſhed 1 in Lon- 
The Turks impriſon the Ruſſian Am- 
baſſador, and declare war againſt that 
empir 2. 
; 1771 Dr. Solander and Mr. 8 in his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhip the Endeavour, Lieutenant 
Cooke, return from a voyage round 
the world, having made ſeveral im- 
portant diſcoveries i in the South Seas. 
1772 The King of Sweden changes the conſti- 


tution 
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monarchy. 


Ruſſia, and the king of Pruſſia, ſtrip 


the king of Poland of a great part of 
bs 3 which they divide a- 
mong themſelves, in violation of the : 


moſt ſolemn treaties. 


1774 | Caprain Phipps is ſent to explore the ; 
North Pole, but having made $1 de- 
grees, is in danger of being locked up 
by the ice, and his attempt to diſcover 


a paſſage in that quarter proves fruit- 
leſs. 


The Jeſuits expelled the Pope 8 domi- 


nions. 


The Engliſh Eaſt-IndiaCompany having - 


acquired the extenſive provinces of 


Bengal, Orixa, and Bahar, govern- 
ment interferes, and ſends out Judges. 
The war between the Ruſſians and Turks 
proves diſgraceful to the latter, who 


by ſea are every where unſucceſsful. 
ans and Turks. 
The American Coloniſts den ny the right 
of the Britiſh Parhament to tax them, 
Philadelphia, who aſſume the title of 


Provinces. 


Q's 


tution from ariſtocracy to a limited & 


The Emperor of Germany, Empreſs of 


| loſe the iſlands in the Archipelago, and 


Peace is proclaimed between che Ruſſi- | 


| 1775 Tus American Colonies ſend deputies to 
The Cong reſs of. the 7. Teen United : 


1776 : 


4363-7 4 
> 
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1776 The Congreſs declare the United States 


of America independent of the crown 
and parliament of Great Britain, 


1778 French treaty with America. 


War againſt France begun. 


1779 War againſt Spain begun. 

1780 War againſt Holland begun.  _ 
1 781 A new Planet diſcovered by Dr. Herf- 

chel, and called the Georgium Sidus. 
17 83 Great Britain, after a long and deſtructive 


war, declares the American States free, : 
| ſovereign, and Re: 
A general Pe 
Eaſt and Weſt Florida are ceded * 
Great-Britain to Spain. 


1 7 87 A commercial treaty between France and 


Great Britain, concluded. | 
* he Pretender's family extinet by the 
death of Cardinal York. 
| TwoSatellites revolving round the Geb 
gium Sidus, diſcovered by Dr. Her- 
„ 


1788 The emperor of Germany, r 


preſs of Ruſſia, combine their forces 
to attack the Turks. 
Sweden commences hoſtilities againſt | 
Ruſſia ; and Denmark arms in ſup⸗ 
port of Ruſſia. 


1789 AgreatRevolution Ae piece in France 


A general diſaffection Tiroughout the 
Netherlands, 


The | 
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1789 The Ruſſians conquer many places from 
the e 


GuTHRIE's Table of Men of Learning and 


Genius, among the Ancients. 


Note, By the dates is implied the time when 
thoſe Writers died; but when that period hap- 
pens not to be known, the age in which they 

flouriſhed is ſignified by fl. The names in ita- 
lics, are thoſe who have given the beſt Eng- 
liſh tranſlations, excluſive of School Books. 


| Bere 
Chriſt. 


907 H O MER, the firſt prophane writer 
N and Greek poet, flouriſhed. Pope. 
Heſiod, the Greek Poet, ſuppoſed to live 
near the time of Homer. Cooke. . 
884 Lycurgus, the Spartan Lawgiver. 
. 600 Sappho, the Greek Iyric 22285 3 
|  Faukes. 
558 Solon, lawgiver of Athens. 
5 56 Eſop, the firſt Greek fabuliſt. Croxa!. 
548 Thales, the firſt Greek aſtronomer and 
985 geographer. 
497 Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean 
ie in Greece. Neue. 
1 8. 45774 Ana- 
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474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. Paukes, 
- Addiſon. 
4 56 Eſchylus, the firſt Greek tragic poet. 
435 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. Weſt. 
41 3 Herodotus, of Greece, the firſt writer of 
Prophane Hiſtory. Littlebury. 
: 407 Ariſtophanes, the Greek Comic oer A. 
5 FÄ 3 
Euripides, the Greek tragic poet. mood. = 
hull. | 
| 406 Sophocles, ditto. | Franklin, Sn 
Confucius, the Chineſe philoſopher, fl. fl 
400 Socrates, the founder of moral * 
pPhy in Greece. Byſbe. . 
A 397 Thucydides, the Greek hiſtorian, Smith, ” 
5 „ 5 
36: 1 Hippocrates, the Greek phyſician, Of: 
Ds 
' Democritus, the Greek philoſopher. Des 


1 359 Xenophon, ditto, and hiſtorian. Smith, 


Spelman. Aſbley, 

| 348 Plato, the Greek Philoſopher, and diſct- 

. ple of Socrates. _ Sydenham. 

336 Iſocrates, the Greek orator. Dimſdale. 
332 Ariſtotle, the Greek Philoſopher, and 

diſciple of Plato. Hobbes. 

313 Demoſthenes, the Athenian orator, poi- 

ſoned himſelf. Leland. ; 

288 Theophraſtus, the Greek philoſopher, 
_ .._______ and ſcholar of Ariſtotle. Budgel. 
28 5 Theocritus, the firſt Greek. Þaſtoral 

8 fl. Faukes. SS 1 


277 Euclid 
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277 Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, the 


mathematician, fl R. Simſon. 

270 Epicurus, founder of the Epicurian phi- 

. loſopy in Greece. Digby. 

264 Xeno, founder of the Stoic philoſophy | 

in ditto. 

244 Callimachus, the Ae elegiac poet. 

208 Archimedes, the Greek geometrician. 

184 Plautus, the Roman comic er. T horn- 
Ion. 

159 1 of Carthage, the Latin comic 

Colman. 


F 55 Ds of Babylon, the Stole philoſo- 5 


pher. | 
1 124 Polybius, of Greece, the Greek and Ro- 
__ man hiſtorian, Hampton, 
4 Lucretius, the Roman poet. Creech. 
4 4 Julius Cæſar, the Roman hiſtorian and 
commentator, killed. Duncan. 
Diodorus Siculus, of Greece, the uni- 
verſal hiſtorian, fl. Booth. 
Vitruvius, the Roman architect, fl. 
43 Cicero, the Roman orator and philoſo- 


pher, put to death. Guthrie, Mel- 
moth. _ 


pher, fl. Neue. | 
34 Salluſt, the Roman hiſtorian. 8 
30 Dion ure of Halicarnaſſus, the Roman 


orian, fl. Spelman. 


. arton. 


Cornelius Nepos, the Roman biogra- 


19 Virgil, the Roman Fe poet. "Dryden: 


50 Qu e 
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Tf Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, Ro- 
man poets. Grainger. Dart. 

8 Horace, the Roman lyric and atiric poet 
Francis. = < 


Shs Chriſt. I 


17 Livy, the Roman hiſtorian. "Hy. 
19 Ovid, the Roman elegiac poet. Garth. 
20 Celfus, the Roman philoſopher and phy- | 
5 ciſian, fl. Grieve. 
25 Strabo, the Greek geographer: 
33 Phaedrus, the Roman fabuliſt. Stirling. 
45 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 
_ Newcome. 6 5 
62 Perſius, the Roman ſatiric poet. Brew. 
"oF; 
64 Quintus Curtius, a Roman, hiſtorian of 
Alexander the Great, fl. Digby. 
Seneca, of Spain, the philoſopher and 
tragic poet, put to death. LEſtrange. 
65 Lucan, the Roman epic Poet, ditto. 
Rowe. 
79 Pliny, the elder, the Roman natural hiſ- -- 
torian. Holland, _ 
9 45 Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian. Y/hbiſton. 
94 Epictetus, the Greek ſtoic philoſopher, 
"Ar 6; Carter - - 
95 Quintilian, the Roman orator and advo- 
cate. Guthrie. | 


906 Statius, the Roman epic poet. Lis. 


98 Lucius Florus, of SPA; the Roman 
1 hiſtorian, fl. 

99 Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian, Cordon. 
104 


2 and 2 5 . 


104 Martial of Spain, the epigrammatic poet. 
Hay. 
Valerius Flaccus, the Roman epic poet. 
116 Pliny, the younger, hiſtorical letters. 
. Melmoth, 
117 Suetonius, the Roman bade. Hughes. 
119 Plutarch, of Greece, biographer. Dryden. 
Langhorn. 
128 Juvenal, the Roman ſatiric poet. Drydin. . 
140 Ptolemy, the Egyptian gec Srapher, 
mmathematics and aſtronomy. 8 
150 Juſtin, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Turn- 
\OUlk * | 
161 Arrian, the Raman hiſtorian and philo- 
ſopher, fl. Rooke. 
167 Juſtin, of Samaria, the oldeſt chriſtian | 
author after the Apoſtles. Vo 
180 Lucian, the Roman philoſopher. Dimſ- 
= date.” Dahn, „ 
Marcus Aur. Antoninus, Roman em- 
. peror, and philoſopher. Elphinſtcne. 
193 Galen, the Greek philoſopher and phy- 
Rein 

200 Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biogra- 
n Foe ene 
229 Don Caſſius, of Greece, the Roman bi- 
: torian, E 
254 Origen, a chriſtian father of Alexandria. 
EY Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman 
mens. 1 Beto 
9 258 Cyprian, of Carthage ſuffered martyr- 
dom. Marſhall. 


Qs 273 Lon- 
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273 Longinus, the Greek orator, put to 
dcath by Aurelian. Smith, 
320 Lactantius, a father of the church, fl. 
336 Arius, a prieſt of Alexandria, founde = 
olf the ſet of Arians. : 
| 342 Eulebius, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian and 5 
7 chronologer. Hanmer. | 
50 379 Bazil, biſhop of Cæſare. 
389 Gregory Nazienzan, biſhop of Conſtan- 
1 e 

397 Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan. 2 
415 Macrobius, the Roman grammarian. 
428 Eutropius, the Roman hiſtorian. 
$24; Boetius, the Roman poet and Platonic 
philoſopher. Bellamy. Preſton. 
529 Procopius, of Cæſarea, che Roman hi- 
ſtorian. Holcroft. 


| Here ends the illuſtrious liſt of ancient, or as 
they are called, Claſſic Authors. ; 


A 7. 5 of Men of Learning and Genius, Na- 
rrves of Great-Britain, with ay Dates 


of their Death. 
| After 
Chriſt, 


a 73 £3 - VDE, a prieſt of 5 
Hiſtory of the Saxons, Scots, &c. 


901 "Fc Alfred ; OOO: e and 
Poetry. 


1259 Mat- 
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1259 Matthew Paris, monk of St. Albans ; 1 


Hiſtory of England. 


1292 Roger Bacon, Somerſerthire;. Natural 


Philoſophy. 


1308 John Fordun, a prieſt. of Mearnſhire ; ;. 


| Hiſtory of Scotland. 

1400 Genf Chaucer, London; the Father 
_ of Engliſh Poetry. 
1402 Sir John Gower, Wales; "be Poet... 
1552 John Leland, London ; . Lives and An- 


tiquities. 


1572 Rev. John Knox, the Scotch Reformer; 


: Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland. 

4 582 George Buchanan, Dumbarton ; Hiſto- 

ry of Scotland, Pſalms of David. 

1598 Edmund Spencer, London; Fairy Queen 
and other Poems. 


1615 Beaumont and F letcher; 14 Dramatic 


Pieces. 


1616 William Shakeſpeare, Stratford; 42 Tra- e 


gedies and Comedies. 
1622 John Napier, of Merchieſton, Scotland; ; 
Diſcoverer of Logarithms; 
1626 Lord Chancellor Bacon, London ; Na- 
tural Phuloſophy, and Literature in 
general 
1634 Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, Norfolk; 
Laws of England. 


16 38 Ben Johnſon, London; 1 5 Dramatic 


Pieces. 


1654 John Selden, Suſſex; ; Antiquities and 


Laws. 3 
Q 6 . 16 57 Dr. 
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1657 Dr. William Harvey, Kent; diſcovered 
| the Circulation of the Blood. 
| 1667 Abraham Cowley, London; ; Miſcella- 
5 „ does, 
1674 John Milton, London; Paradiſe Loſt, 
Regained, and other Poems. 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, W Wiltſhire ; 3 


Hiſtory of the Civil Wars in Eng- 
8 


| To 8 1675 J ames Gregory, Aberdeen, Mathema- 


tics, Geometry, and Optics. 2 

| 1677. Rev. Iſaac Barrow, London; Natural 

e e Mathematics, and Ser- 
V 

16 80 Samuel Potler, We 3 Hudi- 

| bras, a Burleſque Poem. 

1685 Thomas Otway, London; 10 Trage 


dies and Comedies, with other Poems. 


5 1 1687 Edmund Waller, Bucks; Poems, Let- 
e eee e Me; 
1659 Dr. Thomas Sydenham, | Dorſetſhire; 


Hiſtory of Phyſic. 
16 90 Nathaniel Lee, London ; ; eleven Trage- 
- ans... 
Robert Barclay, Edinburgh ; Apology | 
for the Quakers. 


. Honourable Robert Boyle; Natural and 

Experimental Philoſophy. 5 

Sir George M.Kenzie, Dundee; Anti- 
quities and Laws of Scotland. 

164 John Tillorſon, archbiſhop of Canter- 

„ "IM * 254 Sermons. 

=, 1701 
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1701 John Dryden, Northamptonſhire; 27 
Tragedies and Comedies, ſatiric Po- 
ems, Virgil. 


I 704 John Locke, Briſtol ; Philoſophy, Go- 
eren, Comment on the Scrip- 


tures. 


1 707 George Farquhar, Lamdanderry x 18 Co- 


„„ To 
1713 Anthony Afhley Cooper, Earl of Shaf- 
teſbury; Characteriſtics. 


17 by Gilbert Burnet, Edinburgh; biſhop of 


Saliſbury ; 39 Articles, Hiſtory, &c. 


17 18 Nicholas Rowe, Devonſhire ; 7 Trage 


dies, Tranſlation of Lucan's Pharſalia. 
1719 Rev. John Flamſted, Derbyſhire ; Ma- 
thematics and Aſtronomy. 


Joſeph Addiſon, Wiltſhire; Spectator, 


Guardian, Poems, Politics. 


John Keil, Edinburgh; Mathematics 


and Aſtronomy. 


1721 Matthew Prior, London; Poems and 


Politics. 
1727 Sir Iſaac Newton, Lincolnſhire; Mathe- 


matics, Geometry, Aſtronomy, Optics. 
1729 Rev. Samuel Clarke, Norwich; Mathe- 


matics, Sermons, Paraphraſe on the 
Evangeliſts. 


Sir Richard Steele, Dublin; "4 Come- 


dies, Papers in Tatler, &c. 


William Congreve, Staffordſhire; ſeven 


1 dramatic Pieces. 7 
1732 John Gay, Exeter; Poems, Fables, 11 
: | dramatic Pieces. 

1774 Dr. 
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17 34 Dr. John Arbuthnot, Mearnſhire Me- 
dicine, Coins, Politics. . 
1 742 Edmund Halley; Natural Philoſophy, 
Aſtronomy, Navigation. 
1744 Alexander Pope, London; Poems, Let- 
ters, Tranſlation of - Homer. 
1745 Rev. Jonathan Swift, Dublin; Poems, 5 
= Politics, and Letters. 


. * 46 Colin M. Taurin, Argyleſhire; Algebra, 


a View of Newton's Philofophy. 
1748 James Thomſon, Roxburghſhire; Sea- 
ſons and other Poems, 5 Tragedies. 
Reverend Iſaac Watts, Southampton; 
Pſalms, Hymns, Sermons, &c, 
Francis Hutcheſon, Ayrſhire ; 38 yitem 
p of Moral Philoſophy. = 
5 17 * Rev. Conyers Middleton, Yorkſhire ; 
Life of Cicero, &. 
| 17 51 Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, Sure. 
1 8 ry; Philoſophy, Metaphyſics, and Po- 
- krics. - ©; 1 
Dr. Alexander Monro, Edinburgh ; A- 
natomy of the human Body. 
1754 Dr. Richard Mead, London; on Poi- 
ſons, Plague, Small-Pox, Medicine, = 
P Precepts. 
1757 Colley Cibber, London; 25 Tragedies 
„ + and:Comemes.--* h 
2761 Thomas Sherlock, biſhop of London; 
69 Sermons, Diſcourſe on Death, on 
a 
Benjamin 
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Benjamin Hoadly, biſhop of WincheC 


ter; Sermons and Controverſy. 
Samuel Richardion, London; Grandiſon, 
Clariſſa, and Pamela. 


| Rev. John Leland, Lancaſhire; Anſwer 


to Deiſtical Writers. 


1764 Charles Churchill, Weſtminſter ; Roſ- 


z _____ ciad, Satirical Poems, &c. 
5 176 5 Rev. Edward Young ; Night Thoughts, 
aanqd other Poems, 3 Tragedies. 
Robert Simſon, Glaſgow ; Conic Sec- 
tions, Euclid, Apollonius. 
1768 Rev. Laurence Sterne; 45 Sermons, 


Sentimental Journey, and Triſtram 


Shandy. 
Dr. Nathaniel Lardner, Kent; Credi- 


bility of the Goſpel Hiſtory, Jewiſh 
and Heathen Teſtimonies to the Truih 


of the Chriſtian Religion, Sermons. 


1769 Robert Smith, Lincolnſhire ; Harmo- 


nics and Optics. 


1770 Rev. Dr. Jortin ; Life of Eraſinus, and 


Sermons. _ 
Tobias Smollet, Dumbartonſhire ; Hiſ- 
tory of England, Novels, and T ranſla- 
tions. 
1771 Thomas Grey, Profeſſor of Modern 
Hiſtory, Cambridge ; Poems. 


_ terfield ; Letters. 
Hiſtory of N 


1773 Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Cheſ- 
_ George, Lord Lyttleton, Worceſterſhire T- 


Gee and Hiſtor 1. 


Dr. John Gregory, Aberdeen; Compa- 
rative View of the F aculties of Man 
with thoſe of Animals, F ather's s Le- 
gacy to his Children, Phyſic. 1 

1774 Oliver Goldſmith ; Poems. 

Zachary Pearce, biſhop of Rocheſter ; 

2 Annotations on the New Teſtament. 

: 177 : John Hawkſworth ; Eſfays. 

1776 David Hume, Merſe; ; Hiſtory of Eng- 


. 


land, Eſſays. 8 
James Ferguſon, Aberdeenſhire ; Aſtro- 
-- een, 
Rev. George Carr, Northumberland ; 
53 Sermons. 


1777 Rev; Dr. Dodd; Sermons. . 
177 9 William Warburton, biſhop & Glover. 
5 ter; Alliance between Church and 
State, Criticiſms, Sermons. : 

" David Garrick, very celebrated for his 
theatrical ralents, and ſtiled the Engliſh 5 
Roſcius. | 
17 80 Dr. Muſgrave, Exeter; Notes, and Col- 
lections on Euripides, 8 
John Bell, Glaſgow ; Account of China. 
Dr. John Fothergill; Philoſophy and 
Medicine, 
1781 Dr. Robert Watſon, Fife; Hiſtory of 5 
* Philip II. and Philip III. of eig . 
1782 Sir John Pringle, Roxburgh ; Obſerva- 
tions on the Diſeaſes of the Army, 
„Jail Fever, e. 5 
Dr. . Librarian of the Britiſh 
Muſeum; | 
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Muſeum; noted for his knowledge in 
Natural Hiſtory. 
Thomas Newton, biſhop of Briſtol 3 
Prophecies, Ke. 
5 1782 Henry Home, Lord Kaimes, Edinburgh; 


Elements of Criticiſm, Sketches of che 


Hiſtory of Man. 
178 3 Dr. William Hunter, Lanerk; Ariat, 


1784 George Alexander Stevens; Lecture on : 


Heads. 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon; ; Rambler, Idler, 
e 


1785 Rev. Richard Burn, Weſtmoreland; Juſ- 
tice of Peace, and Eccleſiaſtical Law. 
1786 Dr. Gilbert 1 Fier of Scot- 


e land. 

1787 Sas Jenyns; ; Irrel Evidence of the 
| Chriſtian Religion, and other Works. 
178 2 Rev. Dr. Turner ; Geography, Univer- 


fal Hiſtory, 1 and other i 


Works for Youth. 


Celebrated Artiſts, 


1455 John Dunſtable ; the firſt compoſer of 8 


muſic in parts. 


| 1471 William Caxton, London ; the firſt : 


Printer, fl. 


| 1550 John Marbeck, Wir fie wo muſic 


the whole Engliſh cathedral ſervice. 


I 58. 5 Thomas 
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I 58 4 Thomas Tallis; ; compoſer of church 
muſic. 

1604 Thomas Morley; ; compoſer of church 
muſic, particularly the burial ſervice. 
1623 William Bird; compoſer of church mu- 
ſic. 

16. 52 Inigo Jones, London; architect. 


169 5 Henry Purcell; compoſer of church 


5 muſic and operas. T2 
1713 Sir Chriſtopher Wren; architect, fl. 


7 32 Sir James Thornhill; hiſtorical painter 5 


and architect. 
1745 Jonathan Richardſon; painter. 


1755 Dr. Maurice Green; compoſer of church 


muſic, catches, he 
1764 William Hogarth, Weſtmoreland ; paint- 


er, and particularly famous for his 


ſcenes of low life. 


ne William Smith, Chicheſter; flower and 


PV 
1778 Dr. Arne; opera compoſer. 
1779 Dr. Boyce; various muſical compoſi 
tilons. 
Samuel Buck; 2 3 con of two in- 


genious brothers, who firſt attempted 
and executed a ſeries of monaſtic and 
other ruins in England, in 400 plates. 


1780 John Collet; comic painter. 
1785 William Woollett, Kent; engraver. 
Richard Hay; muſical compoſer. 


1786 125 ape. feveral muſical compoli- | 


1787 Daniel 


Os | | 
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1787 Daniel O'Keefe; miniature painter. Dx il 
; ard Tho. Gainſborough, e painter. | g 


We cannot cloſe the liſt of Muftrious names 
which our own country has produced, without 
paying a tribute to the memory of Mr. Howard, 11 

whoſe philanthropy led him to be a friend to = 
diſtreſs, wherever he found it, in every country, 
and whoſe life fell a ſacrifice to his benevolence _ 


— ——— — 4 32 ages — 


for his fellow creatures, in the beginning of — i 
* {11 
"Mb of Learning and Genius 1 FRANCE. 1 

| 4 

1460 Villon; the firſt poet who reformed „„ | 
French language, fl. Ji 
1523 Jean Marot ; poet. 1 


1544 Clement Marot; poet. 
1553 Francois Rabelais; ; Beats, &c. 
1560 Joachim du Bellay; eſteemed the Ovid 

of Frate. 
1 1564 John Calvin ; the Reformer, 
1648 Voiture; Miſcellaneous Works. 

1650 Deſcartes ; ; Aſtronomy and Philoſophy. 
1660. Scarron ; Roman Comique, and others. 
1662 Paſcal ; ſeveral works. 

© 16973 Moliere ; Comedies. ne 
1680 La Rochefaucault ; Memoires et Pen- ol 

„ | 
1684 Corneille; | Tragedies 


1695 La 
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1695 La Fontaine ; F ables, &c. 
1699 Racine; Tragedies. 19K 
1704 Boſſuet; Oraiſons Funebres, et Diſcours, 
55 ſur 1 Histoire Univerſelle 


Bourdaloue; eminent for pulpit 20 
quence. 


1707 Vauban; Fortification. : 
1710 F lechier ; Poetry, Hiſtory, and pulpir 
eee 0 
1711 Boileau; Satire and Criticifis. 


© REED. Fenelon, archbiſhop of Cambray ; Te- b 


: lemaque, and ſeveral other works. 
Malebranche; Aſtrogomy and Philoſo- 
„ DRY. . 

| 1720 . 3 Politics, &c. 
1722 Dacier; Tranſlations and Notes. 


71 5 Rapin de Thoiras ; ; Fader of England, 


&c. 
173 5 Vertot; Revolutions of Portugal, of 
N Sweden, &c. 


| 1749 Jean Baptiſte Rouſſeau; P Pocty, and 


„other works.-: >: 
1741 Rollin; Ancient Hiſtory. 
Montfaucon; Antiquities. 
1742 Maſſillon; pulpit eloquence. 
1747 Le Sage; Gil Blas. 
1755 Monteſquieu; Spirit of Laws, E on | 
e, OC 
1760 Fontenelle ; Pluralite des Mondes, &c. 
1764 Nicholas e de Caille; ; Aſtronomy, 
Ephemerides, 1 8 


1765 Le 
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1765 Le Suer Crevier ; Continuation of Rol- 


lin's Roman Hiſtory, and other works. 


Count de Caylus ; ; Antiquities and En- 


gravings. | 
1778 Voltaire ; Hiſtory and Miſcellaneous | 
Works. 
J. J. Rouſſeau; Emilius, Eloiſa, and 
Miſcellanies. 


7 Juden ; Botany. 

1783 D'Alembert; Mathematics. 
1784 Comte Gibelin, Monde Primitif, com- 
parẽ au Monde Moderne. 


178 5 Abbe de Mably ; La maniere Hecrire 


I Hiſtoire, and other works. ; 
Red Buffon ; Natural CY 


Celebrated Aut 


16 5 5 Le Suer; painter. 0 

1665 Pouſſin; painter 

1678 Claude 1 painter. 

1687 John Baptiſte Lulli; ; opera compoſer. 


1688 Claude Perrault; 3 architect and Phyſi- 


cian. 
1690 Le Brun; painter. 


1695 James Callott ; painter and engraver. 
1715 F rangois Girandon, ſculptor. 5 


© All od has. are thoſe whoſe dates were un- 


known to the Author. 
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Men * think and Genius i ING Ne 


1434 Villana; the father of Spaniſh poetry. 
1570 Cervantes; Don 1 N 


1590 Herrera; Hiſtory 


1600 Calderoni; Dl Poetry, fl fl. 


Totaſtus; Divinity, fl. 


1635 Lopez de Vega; : Dramatic Pieces. . 
164 5 De Solis; Hiſtory and Antiquities of 


America, fi. 


1772 Don Louis Velaſques ; reid works. 


1773 Francis Anthony de Solis; wehbſhop 
of Seville, at the age of bs 


Celebrated Artiſt. 


x 590 Francis Salinas ; muſician and poet, 


* Murillo, Velaſques, and * V aldes; ; all 
1 eminent Painters. . 


Of PoRTUGAL. 


7 560 Camoens ; ; Luſiade, a Poem: He was 


_ alfo a famous adventurer and voy- 
ager. n 


65 


— 


Mien 


18 
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Men of Learning and Genius Ta ITALY. 


1321 Dante; Poetry. 


1341 Francis Petrarca crowned ; Poetry, 
1348 John Villani; Hiſtory. 


Boccacio; Miſcellaneous Works fl. ; 


0 3 Matthew Villani ; ; Hiſtory. 
1405 Philip Villani; Biography. 
1527 Machiavel; Hiſtory, Politics, and Comic 


Pieces. 


1 43 3 Arioſto; Orlando Furioſa. DINE 
5 * Guiccardini; Hiſtory of the Low Coun- 


tries, fl. 


1595 Taſſo; Jeruſalem delivered, Aminta, 


Rinaldo. 


1600 Jacopo Sannazario; L Arcadia, and La- 


tin Poems, fl. 
1642 Galeleo; Aſtronomy, Mathematics, &c. 
* Toricelli, * Malphigi, and “ Borelh; 
all Natural Philoſophy and Mathe- 
r 
* Strada; Hiſtory and Poetry. ä 
* Paoli; Hiſtory of the Council of T. ent. 
* Socinus ; Divini 1 
Bentivoglio and + Davila; boch Hiſ- 
:-. | 
F ee 9 Bembo, and F Vida; YE 
all Latin Poetry. 


1700 Apoſtolo Zeno; Dramatic Poetry, fl 


AGuarini; Paſtor Fido, 7 
Ongaro; Alceo. HE 
* Banarelli ; 


yoo. | Gupraphy and 22 
„ Banarelli; Filli di Sciro. 6 
| Michael Angelo, Bonarotti; Tancia. | 

| wid Gravina; Politics. 

1750 Bonifacio Finetti ; Diſſertations on the 
HFlebrew Language. > 
1774 Ganganelli, Pope Pius V. nn Kc. 
e eee Dramatic Tune: PEE: 


| Cilebrated Artifs. 8 


1022 Guido ; ; inventor of counterpoint, 1 
1460 Maſo Finiguerra; the firſt diſcoverer of 
a method to take off ſtamps from an 
5 engraved —_—- . 
1501 Giovanni Bellino; painter and walter of 
ann, | 5 
1 51 1 Giorgione; painter. Des 
1517 Leonardo de Vinci; painter. 
1518 Frangois Francia; painter. 
I $20 Raphael D'Urbino ; painter. 8 
Mark Antonio Raimondi : engraver, fl. 
- 5 34 Corregio; painter. 
1546 Julio Romano; painter. 
1564 Michael Angelo Buonarotti ; painter, 
ſculptor, and architect. - 
1 576 Titian; ; - painter, famous for fine co- 
louring. 
I 588 Paul Veroneſe; painter. 3 
1594 Paleſtrina ; compoſer 'of church muſic. 
1609 Hannibal Carrache ; ;z painter, | 
1619 Ludovico Carrache e. 
| 1642 Guido; painter. 
| 1652 Alle- 


Gegrapl y and Hiftory. 

1652 Allegri; compoſer of church muſic. 

1675 Salvator Roſa; painter and engraver, 
muſical compoſer, and a poet. 


Peter Teſta, * Parmigiano, and“ Della 


Bella; all painters and engravers. 


* Bramante, and * Bernini; both ſculp- 


tors and architects. 
170 5 Alleſſandro Scarlatti; ; compoſer of can- 
tatas. 
1707 Antonio Verrio; painter. 
1710 Dominico Scarlatti; har Plichord com- 
poſer, fl. 


1713 Archangello Corelli; violin folos, con- 


certos, &c. 


1737 Pergolifi; ; cantatas and other muſical 


compoſitions. RD 
1741 Marcello; compoſer of pſalms, c. 
1757 Paſquali; ſeveral muſical compoſitions. 


1762 Franceſco Geminiani; violin ſolos, con- 


| certos, and others. 
1767 Nicholas Porpora ; opera compoſer. 
1774 Jomelli ; church muſic, and other com- 
_ politions, 


| 1777 Matthias Vento; barpfictiord leſſons, &C. 
Alger, * Arnaldi, and * Borra; all 


architects. 
1785 Galluppi; muſical compoſer. 


John Baptiſta Cipriani; painter and de- 


ſigner. 
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Men of Lan en, Genius of GERMANY. 


1 546 Martin Luther; che famous reformer of 


1619 


religion. 
Kepler; Mathematics and Aſtronomy. 


1695 Puffendorf ; Hiſtory and Politics. 
1760 Ruvinus and Dillenius; both Botany and 


Natural Hiſtory, fl. 


= Heiſter; Anatomy and Surgery. 
| * Newman, * Zewmermann, * Pot, and 
Margraff; all on Chemiſtry. 


„Leibnitz, * W olfius, * Thomaſius, and 
* Guerſche; Natural and Moral Phi- 


loſophy. 


2 Baron Van Swieten; Phyſic. © 
* Buſching ; Politics, Hiſtory, and Geo- 


graphy. 


V Klopſtock; ſtiled che Milton of Ger- 


many: His moſt celebrated poem 5: 
the Meſſiah. ; 


5 * Wieland; the Voltaire Fw Germany. 


*Gleim; the Anacreon of Germany. 
TM Leſſing; Lyric Poems, &c. 


* Kammler ; Glaucus, and other poems, 


* Gellert; Fables and Tales. 
8 Cramer; - Odes, Ke. 


SO Rader; Satires. 


Kleiſt, and 3 both Poetry. 
5 Zacheria ; Mock Heroic Poems. 
„ *Kravule;: Lyric Poems. 


* Stahl, 
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a Stahl, Stark, and 1 Hoffman; 5 all on 
Phytic 
Celebrated Aris. 


172 3 Sir Godfrey Kneller; portrait painter. : 
1724 Vivoldi; compoſer of concertos for the 
violin. 


1739 Keiſer; opera compoſer. 


1752 Dr. John Chriſtopher Pepuſch; can- 


tatas, and other muſical pieces. 


1754 Sebaſtian Bach; muſical compoſer. 
1259 Grawn; opera compoſer. | 


George Frederick Handel; oratorios 

and concertos. 
Hohlfeld; inventor of a chi. for 
writing down extempore Pieces of 

FF : 

1764 Matthewſon ; muſical compoſer. 
1767 Telemann; opera compoſer. 


1772 Stamitz; compoſer of ſymphonies. 
1780 John Chriſtian Bach; various harpſi- 


chord concertos and leſſons 


1784 Adolpho Haſſe ; concertos, &c. on 
1787 Charles Frederick Abel; various muſi- 


cal compoſitions. 
 *® Breitkoff; inventor of muſical types. 
John Frederic Agricola; muſical com- 


Peſer. 
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Men of Learning and Genius of SWITZERLAND* 
1563 Henry Loris, commonly called Glare- 


anis; Hiſtory, Philoſophy, and Geo- 


graphy. 
1777 Albert de Haller; Mathematics, Ana- 
8 tomy, Botany, and other ſciences. 
Geſner; Miſcellaneous Works. 
1782 Daniel Bernonilli; main and 
1783 Euler; Mathematics. 


Celebrated 471%. 
155 54 Hans Holbein painter. 


07 the Nrrurklaxps. 


1600 Dennis Calvert; painter and maſter of 
) 8 
1640 Sir Peter Paul Rubens; Hiſtory, and 
- +:+:.5...5 Portratt Painter. — 
1641 Sir Anthony Vandyck ; Hiſtory and 
Portrait Painter. . 
Rembrant; painter and engraver, 1 
Goltzius; painter and engraver. 
1771 Michael Ryſbach; ſtatuary. 
Vanmaldere; compoſer of ſymphonies 
| and other muſical Pieces. 


Men 
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Men of Learning and Genius 5 HOLLAND. 


1491 Eraſmus; Hiſtory. 
1650 Grotius ; Hiſtory. 

1738 Boerhaave; Phyſic. 
1747 Van Haaren ; Poetry, fl. 
1750 Burman and Gronovius ; F Commentaries 
on the Claſſics, fl. = 
1774 Dover Queſnel, ſurnamed Berard ; Hiſ- 
tory of the Jeſuits, and other works. = 
1780 Dr. Jerome David Gabius; Medicine 
and Surgery. 


Celebrated Artiſt. 
1440 Kotter ; inventer of printing, fl. 


Men of Learning and Genius of DENMARK. 


Baron Holberg ; Comedies, and other 
works. . 
____ * Bartholinus; 1 
1 590 Tycho Brahe; Astronomy, fl. 
120 J. Poulſen; Painter. : 


Men 
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Men of Learning and Genius of SWEDEN, | 


1770 Haſelquiſt; Natural Philoſophy. = 
1778 Linnzus; Natural Hiſtory, 
1782 Charles Linnæus; Botany. 


1787 Walerino; Natural Philoſophy and Mi- 
ee 85 


of Pol axb. 
. 1 5 30 Copernicus ; ; Aſtronomy, fl. 
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Page 9. line 28, for Mount Kraffac, read 11 2 
22, line laſt, for Rennet, read Kennet. | | 
43, line 11, for Ni, read UP. | 
48, line 11, for Conmacnorſe, read Clenmacneiſe; 55 
48, line 23, for Fetherel, read Fethard. 

112, line 8, for Sowoloxia, read Sawoloxia. - 
1130, line 22, for Janna, read Janua. 

155, line 12, for Arabia Deſarta, read Deſerta. 

157, line 23, for darts, read deſerts. 
158, line 19, for deſarts, read deſerts, 

166, line 16, for Tala, read Tata. 
168, line 3, for Rairabad, read Kairabad. 
172, line 16, for Bagnagier, read Bagnagur. 
173, line 21, for Biſnagar, read Biſnagur. 

174, line 11, for Macheſa, read Madbra. 

181, line 12, for Barnel, read Karnel. 

182, line 30, for Buxor, read Burar. 
183, line 10, for Soubars, read Soubadari. 

188, line 15, for Boharia, read Bokaria. 

207, line 10, for Pha, 'ach's, read Pharaohs. 
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HE ACCIDENCE, or Firſt Rudiments of Engliſh 

1 Grammar, deſigned for the Uſe of young Ladies. By 
Ellin Devis. The Fifth Edition, with conſiderable Additions. 

Price xs. d. 3 e 8 


Mliſcellaneous Leſſons on ſynonimous Expreſſions, deſigned 


for the Uſe of young Ladies. By E. Devis. Price 28. 6d. 


A Practical Engliſh Grammar, for the Uſe of Schools and 
private Gentlemen and Ladies; with Exerciſes of falſe Ortho- 


graphy, and Syntax at large. By the late Rev. Mr. Hodgſon, 


Maſter of the Grammar School in Southampton. Fifth Edition 


with Improvements. Price 18. 6d, 


A New Syſtem of Reading; or, The Art of reading Eng- 
liſh, practically exemplified in almoſt every Word in Uſe; and 


farther illuſtrated from the Beauties of the whole Bible, arranged 
under different Heads, according to the moral Virtues therein 
recommended, or Vices reproved; with every Word accented, 
and Rules for placing the Accent. A ſyſtematical Arrange- 
* ment, on a Plan ſo entirely new as not to bear the leaſt reſemb- : 


lance to any Thing of the kind hitherto attempted by other Gram- 


marians, and, by the Help of which, Pupils, whether Engliſh 
or Foreigners, may be taught to read Engliſh in one-tenth Part 
of the Time uſually devoted to that Purpoſe. By Mr. Du 
Mitand, Author of a ſimilar Syſtem for reading French and other 
grammatical Works; Teacher of Greek and Latin, and of the 
ten r en living Tongues, Price 28. 


